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THE 1 
HISTORY 
1 0 0 


A 


FOUNDLING. | 


A UT H O R. 


By Azraos Munrur, of Lincoln” Inn, En | 


IN THREE VOLUMES, 
VOL. I. „ 
57 HENRY FIELDING, "Hi. 11 


— Mores bomvinum multorum vidi. The - 
— | — — — — — — , 4 


is DUBLIN: 


nted for W. and W. 8 N11 YK, P, Wrueow. 
J. ExsHAW, and H. Braviey, ' ; 4 


I. BCC, LXVI. 


o 


TO 
RALPH ALLEN, Eſq; | 


OF 


PRIOR PARK, BATH. 


SIR; | 

HIS improved Edition of 
Tom Jones which ſtands 
foremoſt of Mx. FizLpinNG'S Works, 
can be addreſſed to none ſo pro- 
perly as to you, who contributed 
Y {© liberally to his Support while 
he was living, and ſince his Death 
have extended your Bounty in ſo 1 
generous a Manner to his Widow 3 
and F amily. 4 


To enumerate your great and 
good Qualities, I know would of= 
tend ; and, therefore, I hall only | 

A 2 e, 3-4 


iv DzpicarTloN. 


| add, That 1 ſincerely with a Life 
ſo beneficial to Mankind may long 

be preſerved, as a Bleſſing to your 

Country; and that I am, 


Sir, 


Your moſt obedient, and 


moſt humble Servant, 


Anp. MiLLAB. 


v ) 


CONTENT 
OF THE 0 
FIRST VOLUME. 


BOOK I. Containing as much of the Birth of the Found- 
ling as is neceſſary or proper to acquaint the Reader with 


in the Beginning of this Hiſtory. 


CHAP. I. The Introduction to the Wark, or Bill of Fare 
to the Feaſt. / p. 1 4 

CHAP. II. A fbort Deſcription of Squire Allworthy, 
and a fuller Account of Miſs Bridget Allworthy his Siſter. 


4 
CHAP. III. An odd Accident which befel Mr. Arun 
thy, at his Return Home. The decent Behaviour of Mrs, 
Deborah Wilkins, with ſome proper Animadwerſions on 4 
Baſtards. 225 p. 7 1 
CHAP. IV. The Reader Neck brought into Danger by 
a Deſcription, his Eſcape, and the great Condeſcenſion 
of Miſs Bridget Allworthy. p. 11 
CHAP. V. Containing u few common Matters, with a 
very uncommon Obſervation upon them. p. 15 
CHAP. VI. Mrs. Deborah is introduced into the Pariſh, 
with a Simile. A ſbort Account of Jenny Jones, with 
the Difficulties and Diſcouragements which may attend 
young Women in the Purſuit of Learning- p. 17 
CHAP. *VII. - Containing ſuch grave Matter, that the 
Reader cannot laugh once wakes | the whole Chapter, un- 
leſs peradventure he ſhould laugh at the Author.” p. 22 
CHAP VIII. A Dialogue between Meſclames Bridget 
and Deborah; containing more Amuſement, but leſs In- 
Hruction, than the former. n 
CHAP. IX. Containing Matters which ſhall furprize 
the Reader p 39 
CHAP. X. The Hoſpitality of Allworthy z with a ſbort 
A 3 Sketch. 


- 


RY 
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_ Sketch of the Characters of two Brothers, a Doctor and a 
Captain, who were entertained by that Gentleman. p. 33 
CHAP. XI. Containing many Rules, and ſome Exam- 
ples, concerning falling in Love ; Deſcriptions of Beauty, and 
other more prudential Inducementts to Matrimony. p. 37 
CH A P. XII. Containing what the Reader may perhaps 
expe to find in i. p. 42 
CHAP. XIII. Which concludes the firſt Book, with an 
Inſtance of Ingratitude, which we hope will appear unna- 
tural. k p. 46 


BOOK II. Containing Scenes of matrimonial Felicity in 
different Degrees of Life; and variqQus Tranſactions during 
the fir ſt two Years after the Marriage between Captain 


Blifil and Miſs Bridget Allworthy. 


CHAP. I. Shewwing what Kind of a Hiflory this is; what 
it is like, and what it is not like. p. 50 
CHAP. II. Religious Cautions againſt ſhewing too much 
Favour to Baſtards ; and a great 77 aloe made by Mrs. 
Deborah Wilkins. p. 52 
CHAP. III. The Deſcription of a domeſtic Government, 


. founded upon Rifles directly contrary wo thoſe Mariſtotle. 


| "17 P- 55 
CHAP. IV. Containing one of the moſt bloody Battles, or 
rather Duels, that was ever recorded in Domeſtic Hiflory. 


CHAP. V. Containing much Matter to exerciſe the Fud — 
ment and Reflection of the Reader. p. 65 
CHAP. VI. The Trial of Partridge, the School maſter, 
for Incontinency; the Evidence of bis Wife ; a ſhort Reflec- 
tion on the Wiſdomof our Laws; with other grave Matters, 
which thoſe will like beft who under/land them moſt. p. 72 
CHAP. VII. A ſhort Sketch of that Felicity evbich pru- 
dent Couples may extract from Hatred; with a ſhort A. 
pology for thoſe People who overlook Imperfections in their 
Friends. | p. 79 
CHAP. VIII. 4 Receipt to regain the loſt Affection, 4 
2 Wife, which hath newer been known to fail in the 
moſt deſperate Caſes. p. 84 
CHAP. IX. A Proof of the Infallibility of the foregoing 
EKeceipt, in the Lamentations of the Widow ; with other 
| ſuitable 


— 
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ſuitable Decorations of Death, ſuch as . &c. ans 


an Epitaph in the true Stile. p. 86 


BOOK III. Containing the moſt memorable Tranſations 
which paſſed in the Family of Mr. Allworthy, o the Time 
when Tommy Jones arrived at the Age 0 Nineteen. In 
this Book the Reader may pick up Jeme Hints concerning 
the Education of Children. 


CHAP. I. Containing little or nothing. p. 92 
CHAP. II. The Hero of this great Hiſtory appears with 
very bad Omens. A little Tate, of ſo Low a Kind, that 
Jome may think it not worth their Notice. A Word or tauo 


pr a Squire, and more relating to a Game- . 


and a School-maſter. 


CHAP. III. The Character of Mr. Square, the Pha 
pher, and Mr. Thwackum, . Divine; with a Diſpute 
concerni 

CHAP. Wv. Containing a neceſſary Apology for the 
2 and a childiſh Incident, which perhaps . an 


ey one 
C 7 as The Opinions of the Divine and the Brine. 
pher ee the two Boys z with ſome e 75 
their Opinions, and other Matters. 
CHAP. VI. Containing à better Reaſon fill for the 


fore mentioned Opinions. P. I = 
CHAP, VII. In w_ the Author himſelf makes bis Ap- 
pearance on the St p. 118 


C 15 AP. VIII. Ac 1d, Incident, in which, however, 


is ſeen a good-natured Diſpoſition in Tom Jones. 120 
CHAP. R. Containing an Incident of a more | aro 


Kind,with the Comments of Thwackum and Square. p. 12 3 


— N 


CHAP. X. I, wöbicb Maſter nun er A wo” 


different Lights. mY p. 
BOOK IV. Containing the nes a Tear. 


CHAP. I. Containing four Pages of N 

C HAP. II. 4 fbort Hint of what we can doin 2a 
time, and a Deſcription of Miſs Sophia Weſtern. p. 133 

CHAP.III. Wherein the Hiſtory goes back to commemorate a 


2 
* 


 trifling Incident that 1 ·[˖1 ſome Years fince; po 


* 
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which, trifling as it was, had ſome future Conſequences. 
| | | . 
CHAP. IV. Containing ſuch very deep and 1 
ters, that ſome Readers, perbaps, may not reliſb it. p. 140 
CHAP. V. Containing Malters accommodated to every 
| Taſte. "ks | p. 144 
CH AP. VI. An Apology for the Inſenſibility of Mr. Jones, 
to all the Charms of the lovely Sophia; in which poſſibly 
awe may, in a conſiderable Degree, lower his Character in 
the Eftimation of thoſe Men of Wit and Gallantry who ap- 
prove the Heroes in moſt of our modern Comedies. p. 151 
CHAP. VII. Being the ſhorteft Chapter in this > 24g 56 


CHAP. VIII. A Battle ſung by the Muſe in the Home- 
rican Stile, and which none but the claffical Reader can 


taſte. p. 158 
CHAP. IX. Containing Matters of no very peaceable Go 
Jour. p. 164 

CHAP. X. A Story told by Mr. Supple, the Cura te. 
The Penetration of Squire Weſtern. His great Love for 
his Daughter, and the Return to it made by her. p. 168 

CH AP. XI. The narrow Eſcape of Molly Seagrim, with 

"ſome Obſervations for which we have been forced to dive 

pretty deep into Nature, | p. 173 
CHAP. XII. Containing much clearer Matters; but 
which flow from the ſame Fountain with thoſe in the 
preceding Chapter. | p. 179 

CHAP. XIII. A dreadful Accident which befel Sophia. 
' The gallant Behawiour of Jones, and the more dreadful 
ores that Be aviour to the young Lady; with a 
Port Dipreſſion' in Favour of the Female Sex. p. 183 

C HAP XIV. The Arrival of a Surgeon. His Operations, 

and a long Dialogue between Sophia and ber Maid. p. 186 | 


3B OO KE V. Containing a Portion of Time, ſomewhat lon- f 


ger than balf a Tear. 


CHAP. 1 Of Tux SERIOUS in writing ; and for 
© © -aphat Purpoſe it is introduced. p. 194 
- CHAP. II. In awhith Mr. Jones receives many friendly 
 Vifts during his Confinement ; with ſome fine Touch: of the 
Paſſim of Love, ſcarce viſible to the naked * 1 99 


— 


CHAP. IV. A little Chapter in which is contain 


| po and ber Aunt. . | 
C 
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CHAP. III. Which all, who have no Hearts, wwill think 


to contain much ado about nothing. 5 205 
a lit- 

tle Incident. | | pe. 208 
CHAP. V. A wery long Chapter, containing. a wery 
great Incident. p. 212 


CH AP. VI. By comparing which with the former, the 


Reader may paſſibly corred ſome Abuſe which he bath 
formerly been guilty of, in the Application of the Word 


Love. | p. 221 
C HAP. VII. In which Mr. Allworthy appears on a Sick» 
Bed. 228 


CHAP. VIII. Containing Matter rather natural than 
pleaſing. . p. 235 
CH AP. IX. Which among other Things erde as 
Comment on that Saying of AÆſchines, Me Daun ass 
NESS SHEWS THE MIND OF A Man, as A MirkkoOUR 
- REFLECTS HIS PERSON. p- 241 
CHAP. X. Sewing the Truth of many Obſervations of 
Ovid, and of other more grave Writers, who have privved, 
beyond Comtradidion, (bat .W ine is often the Fore-run> _ 
ner of Incontinency. x p. 247 


CHAP. XI. In which a Simile, in Mr. Pope's Period of 


a Mile, intro uces as bloody a Battle as can poſſubly be fought, | 


without the Aſfiſtance of Steel or cold Iron. p. 251 


C HAP. XII. In which is ſeen a more moving Spedacle, 


than all the Bliod in the Bodies of Thwackum and Blifil, 
and of twenty other ſuch, is capable of producing. p. 255; 


BOOK. VI. Containing about three Weeks: 


CHAP. I. Of Lowe. 9 p- 26 
CHAP. II. The Character of Mrs. Weſtern, Her great 
Lea! ning and\Knowledge of the World, and an-Inflance- 
of the decp Penetration which ſhe derived from thoſe Ads 


wvantapes. p. 264 
CHA b. III. Containing two Defiances. to the Guten 
; | P- 2 2 
CHAP. IV. Containing ſundry . Matters. p. Kc 
CHAP. V. Inawbhich ts related what paſſed between Sor 
NE ug he 2 
AP. VI. Containing a Dialogue between Sophia and 
A5 "2 = 


x CONTENTS of Vol. I. 
| Mrs. Honour, which may a little relieve thoſe tender Af- 
fections which the foregoing Scene may have raiſed in the - 


Mind of ee Reader. p. 285 


C HAP. VII. A Pi&ure of formal Courtſhip in Miniature, 
as it always ought to be drawn, and a Scene of a ten- 
derer Kind, painted at full Length. 289 
C HA P. VIII. The Meeting between Jones and Sophia. 


p. 294 
CHAP. IX. Being of a much more tempeſtuous Kind than 


tte former. p. 297 
CH AP. X. Ir which Mr. Weſtern viſits Mr. —_ 
thy. 


c HA P. XI 4 ſhort Chapter; but which contains f. 
cient Matter to affet the good-natured Reader. p. 308 
CHAP. XII. Containing Love Letters, &c. p. 311 
& HAP. XIII. The Behaviour of Sophia on the preſent 
Occaſſon; which none of ber Sex will blame, who are ca- 
pale of behaving in the ſame Manner. And the Diſcuſſion 
of © knotty Point in the Court of Conſcience. p. 316 
0 AP. XIV. A ſbort Chapter, containing a ſhort Dia- 
. enn 2 Weſtern and his Siſter. p. 321 


AN 


Hh 12 Notvithdanding f the Impropriety that may 
appear, on this Eſſay's being placed before a Part of 
the Author's Works, which was purpoſely wrote as 
an Introduction to the Whole; the Publiſhers can- 
not forbear introducing it here; as it Apen, Illuſ- 
trates, points out ghe peculiar Beauties, and ſhews 


bow far Preferable, The Hiftory of Tom 70 is, 
to my other 2 the Author 8 Pieces. 


AN 


E 8 8 V. 


ON THE 


LIFE and GENIUS 


F 
HENRY FIELDING, Eſq; 


O ſtand diſtinguiſhed from A ee of 
Mankind, and by the Efforts of extraordinary Vir- 
tues breaking out into Acts of Magnanimity and 
oublic Spirit, or by a vigorous Exertion of the Faculties 
of the Mind, enriching human Life with the Invention of 
Arts, or the Graces of elegant Compoſition, to attain that 
Point of Eminence, to which ſucceeding Times ſhall look 
back with Gratitude and Admiration, is a Lot aſſigned bur 
to very few. The Generality of People ſeem to be called 
ang, this World for no higher Purpoſes, than to breathe, 
— at the Sun, to eat Sod dri ink, to ſleep and expire. 
en little more than a Century has rolled away; and a 
whole Generation of Men have paſſed from Nature to E- 
ternity, as the Poet ſolemnly expreſſes it, how few Names, 
out of that wonderful Multitude, ſtand recorded to Po- KY 
ſterity for any memorable Performances, or any remarkable 
Uſe of their Exiſtence! Xerxes wept when he ſurvey- 
key} ok round him, and reflected that in the Courſe 
abe 5 Years not one of them ſhould remain upot the 
Face of the Earth; but the Reflection grows ſtill more 
gloomy, when it is conſidered, how few of them were 
ever to be heard of again! It is a melancholy Curioſity to 


caſt an Eye through the Columns of Chronology, —_ 


A; 
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the Princes, Heroes, Patriots, Legiſlators, Philoſophers, 
Poets, Hiſtorians, and Artiſts, who have figured in the 
World fince the Creation almoſt to the preſent Day, are 
all carefully preſerved, and, like Egyptian Kings, embalmed 
for the Notice of Mankind: How ſcanty the Number! 
What a thrifty Liſt does it afford us, when we compare it 
with thoſe prodigious Bills of Mortality which the periſh- 
ing Generations, of whom we only know that they lived 
and they died, have furniſhed forth for the Space of fix 
thouſand Years ! It calls to our Minds the Battles record- 
ed of Cyrus, Semiramis, and other eaſtern r in 
which we only know that they led an aſtoniſhing Number 
of Millions to the Field, and, almoſt all, funk together in- 
to one undiſtinguiſhed State of Oblivion. Nor ſhould this 
Obſervation carry with it a Satire upon the Inactivity of 
Mankind in general; for many, no Doubt, who have not, - 
to uſe Lord Verulam's Expreſhon, ſurvived the Weathers 
of Time, employed themſelves in a Courſe of laudable 
Induſtry, and uſed ſtrenuous Endeavours not to wear away 
their Lives in Silence, like the Beaſts of the Field, prone 
to the Earth, and ſubſervient only to the Excitements of 


Appetite : But the ſmall Returns (if I may uſe a modern 
military Phraſe) of — and ſerviceable Men, muſt not 


- only. be owing to the Viciſſitudes of human Affairs, and the 
Devaſtations of Wars civil and religious, but alſo to the 
arduous Difficulty of ſerving Mankind by public Conduct, 

or performing any Thing in the Arts, either elegang or uſe- 

ful, and ſo bequeathing to Poſterity a laſting Lega 

Too the Number of thoſe, who, by the Vigour of their 

Talents, and the Vivacity of their Wit, ſeem to have en- 
larged the Bounds preſcribed, in the common Courſe of 

* Things, to the Memory of Man, and ond a Paſs-port to 

future Ages, way be added the late HENRY FiztLbinG, 

whoſe Works will be admired, while a Taſte for true Hu- 
mour remains in this Country. The Materials of his own 
Monument he has left behind him, ſcattered ind ith» 
out Arrangement, and diſperſed about the World: Theſe, 
ip Juſtice to ſo eminent an Author, Mr. Millar has deter- 
mined to collect together, that the Public may have, in 
one Body, a good and valuable Edition of Writings, whoſe 
Merit is ſo univerſally acknowledge. 


8 


Of HENRY FIELDING, Eq ati 


| In the Progreſs of this Deſign it naturally occurred, that 
our Author would be followed by the ſame Kind of Curio- 
fity, which ever attends on thoſe, who have made them- 
ſelves conſpicuous in their Time; which, with, Solicitude 
and an Attachment to their Memories, loves-to inform it- 
ſelf of the minuteſt Circumſtances relating to them, where 
they were born, of what Stature they were, of what Tem- 
per of Mind, what Difficulties they met with in Life, and 
with what Diſpoſition they met thoſe Difficulties, whether 
with Deſpondency or Fortitude, with Gaiety or Moroſeneſa, 
what Sort of Companions they were, with other Anecdotes of. 
the ſame Nature. That the Generality of Readers, even © 
though our Author's Memory is ſtill recent in the Minds + 
of many, would expect to be gratified in theſe Particulars, ©? 
was a very obvious Remark : and therefore it was reſolved 
to prefix to this Edition, an Eſſay on the Life and Genius 
of Henry Fielding. 


In complying with this uſual Demand of the Curious, it 
is not the Intention of the preſent Writer to ' diſturb the 
Manes of the Dead, as has been praQtiſed by certain Bio- 
graphers; to infult his Memory with an unneceſſary Detail 1 
of his Diſtreſſes, and the Actions which reſulted from them; 
to inter the Charactef of his Heart from the Overflowings 
of ſudden and momentary Paſſions ; to tear off ungenerouſ- 
ly the Shroud from his Remains, and purſue him with a - 

- Cruelty of Narrative, till the Reader's Senſe is ſhocked, and 
is forced to expreſs his Horror, like Virgil's Eneas, When 
he meets in the Regions of the Dead the Shade of his man- 
gled Friend, 1 | 


Deiphobe armipotens, genus alto à ſanguine Teucri, 
Quis tam crudeles optavit ſumere panas? 8 
Cui tantum de te licuit? ä 


It will, it is hoped, be ſufficient for the Reader's Curioſity 
if the principal Featutes of his Mind are here delineated; 
if his Temper is-ſhewn, as much of it, at leaſt, as he tranſ- 
fuſed into his Writings; if ſome Account be given of his 
Family, and or the various. Situations in Life which his 
Fortune allotted him. - For more than this the Author of 
this little Tract has determined not to ranſack; for it oy 


Te * — 
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the entire Hiſtory of the Man, but the Memoirs of an Ay- 
thor, which he propoſes to offer to the Public. 


_ HenxvgFitLDpinG was born at Sharpham Park in So- 
merſetſhire, near Glaſtonbury, April 22, 1707. His Fa- 
ther, Edmund Fielding, ſerved in the Wars under the 
Duke of Marlborough, and arrived to the Rank of Lieute- 
nant General at the latter End of George I. or the Begi 
ing of George II. He was Grandſon to an Earl of 
bigh ; nearly related to the Duke of Kingſton, and many 
other noble and reſpectable Families. His Mother was the 
Daughter of Judge Gould, the Grandfather of the preſent 
Sir Henry Gould, one of the Barons of the Exchequer. By 
theſe his Parents he had four Siſters, Catharine, Ur- 
fula, Sarah and Beatrice; and one Brother, Edmund, who 
was an Officer in the marine Service. Sarah Fielding, his 
third Siſter, is well known to the literary World by the 
Proofs ſhe has given of a lively and penetrating Genius in 
many elegant Performances, particularly Davip Stur Lz, 
and the Letters, which ſhe afterwards publiſhed, between 
the Characters introduced into that Work. The Reader 
will ſee a very juſt Criticiſm on theſe Performances at the 
End of the fourth Volume of theſe Works; where, tho 
the Affection of the Brother appears; yet the Author ſhews 
himſelf the Friend of Truth as well as his Siſter. Our Au- 
thor's Mother having paid her Debt to Nature, Lieutenant 
General Fielding married a ſecond Time, and the Iſſue of 
that Marriage were fix Sons, George, James, Charles, 
ohn, William, and Bafil, all dead, excepting John, who 
is at preſent in the Commiſſion of the Peace for the Coun- 
ties of Middleſex, Surry, Eſſex, and the Liberties of Weſt- 
minſter, and has lately been raiſed to the Honour of 
- Knighthood by his Majeſty, in Reward of that Zeal and 
- ſpirited Aſſiduity with which he ſerves his Country as a 
public Magiſtrate. — k 3 


HENRY FitLDinG received the firſt Rudiments of his 
Education at Home, under the Care of the Rev. Mr. Oli- 
yer, to whom, we may judge, he was not under any con- 
fiderable Obligations, from the very humorous and ſtriking 
Portrait given of him afterwazxds under the Name of Parſon 
Trulliber, 'in Jeſepb Andrews. From Mr. Oliver's Care 

55 N . our 
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our Author was removed to Eton School, where he had 
the Advantage of being early known to many of thg firſt 
People in the Kingdom, namely Lord Lyttleton, Mr. Fox, 
Mr. Pitt, Sir Charles Hanbury Williams, and the late Mr. 
Winni &c. At this great 3 — Education, 
He ieldi diſtinguiſhi of ſtrong and 
rw. when he Na Place, he was ſai nw, 
uncommonly verſed in the Greek Authors, and an early 
Maſter of the Latin Claſſics ; for both which he retained 
a ſtrong Admiration in all the ſubſequent Paſſages of his - 
Life. us accompliſhed, he went from Eton to Leyden, 
and there continued to ſhew an eager Thirſt-for Knowledge, 
and to ſtudy the Civilians with a remarkable Application 
for about two Years, when, Remittances failing, he was 
_ to return to London, not then quite twenty Years 
0 | 


Ir is to be lamented that an excellent Courſe of Educa- 
tion was thus interrupted, as there is no Manner of Doubt 
but with ſuch excellent Endowments from Nature, as he 
certainly poſſeſſed, he might, by a Continuance at a Seat 
of Learning, have laid in a much ampler Store of Know- 
ledge, and have given ſuch a complete Improvement to his 
Talents, as might afterwards have ſhone forth with till 

eater Luſtre in his Writings z not to mention that in a 

onger and more regular Courſe of Study, he might have 
imbibed ſuch deep Imprefſions of an early Virtue, as 
would have made him leſs acceſſible afterwards to thoſe - 
Allurements of Pleaſure, which, though they could not 
ſuppreſs the Exertion of his Genius, yet retarded its true 
Vigour, and, like Clouds around the Sun, made it ſeem to 
ſtruggle with oppoſing Difficulties, inſtead of throwing out 
at once a warm, an fequal, and an intenſe Heat. At this 
Period however our Author had provided himſelf with a 
Fund of more ſolid Learning than uſually is the Portion of 
Perſons of his Age, and his Mind was at leaſt fo ſeaſoned. 
with Literature, that amidſt his wildeſt Difſipations aſter- 
wards, nothing could fubdue the Love of reading which 
he-had fo early contracted. It appears from a Preface to 
one of his Plays, that he had conceived an early Inclina- 
tion for dramatic Compoſition ; the Comedy called Don 
Quixote in England, having made Part of his literary 
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Aer at Leyden ; though, by his own Account, it 
ſhoyd ſeem that what he executed of it there, was little 
\ more than his Canvaſs in a more advanced Age, when he 
gave it to the Stage with additional Strokes of Humour, 
and higher Colourings than his Ine xperience had beſtow- 
ed upon it at firſt. The Play contains a true Vein of good 
Senſe and Satire, though his uſual Hurry in the Producti- 
on of his Pieces did not afford him Leiſure, when he once 
determined to offer it to the Public, to 2 it all the dra- 
matic Finiſhings requiſite in a complete Piece. Mr. Field- 
ing's Caſe was generally the ſame with that of the Poet de- 
ſcribed by Juvenal; with a great Genius he muſt have 
ſtarved, if he had not ſold his Performance to à favourite 


Actor. * | 
Eſurit, intactam Paridi nifi vendit Agaven. _— 


To the ſame Motive we muſt aſcribe the Multiplicity of 
is. Plays, and the great Rapidity with which they were 
produced; for we find that though ſuch a Writer, as Mr. 
- Congreve was content in his whole Lite to produce four 
Comedies and one Tragedy, yet the Exigence ot dur Author's 
Affairs required at his Hand no leſs than eight entire Plays, 
beſides fifteen Farces, or Pieces or a ſubordinate Nature. 
It has been often a Matter of Wonder that he, who moſt 
undoubtedly poſſeſſed a Vein of true and genuine Humour, 
ſhould not have proved more ſucceſsful in his theatrical 
Productions, that is to ſay, ſhould not in ſome legitimate 
Comedy have diſcovered the future Father of Josy Ax- 
DAEtEwWSs, Tom Jones, and AMELia. This, however, 
from what has been premiſed, ſeems pretty fairly account- 
ed for; but yet ior the real Cauie of this Inequality we 
muſt till po ſomewhat deeper than this a which 
lies too palp ble upon the Surface of 3 The En- 

quiry may perhaps not be incurious, and it ſhall be purſu- 
ed in its due Place, when we come to analyſe his Genius, 
and determine its Nature and Quality. 


Ar the Age of twenty Vears, or thereabout, He 
Fielding teturned from Leyden to London; in the fulle 
Vigour of Conftitu ion, which was remarkably ſtrong, and 
patient of Fatigue; ſtill unſhaken by Exceſſes of * 
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and unconquered by midni Wag „till frequent Re- 
turns of be Gout . him with a Severity, that made 
him, in the latter Part of his Days, a melancholy Repen- 
tant for the too free Indulgencies of his Youth, and drove 
him at length to Liſbon in the Hopes of lingering a little 
longer in Life. From the Account of his Voyage to that 
Place we may judge of the Activity of his Mind, and the 
ſtrenuous Flow of his Spirits, which, under a Complica- 
tion of Infirmities, could yet prompt him to the Exerciſe 
of his Wit, and the Sallies of his Imagination. What then 
muſt have been the Gaiety and Quickneſs of his Fancy, 
when his Ty was yet unimpaired by Illneſs, and, when 
__ in Life, Curioſity was eager to know the World, and 

is Paſſions were ready to catch at every Hook Pleaſure 
had baited for them? It is no Wonder that, thus formed 
and diſpoſed for Enjoyment, he launched wildly into a Ca- 
reer of Diſſipation. Though under Age, he found himſelf 
his own er, and in London : Hoc 2 derivata cla- 
des ! From that Source flowed all the Inconveniencies that 
attended him throughout the Remainder of his Life. The 
Brilliancy of his Wit, the Vivacity of his Humour, and 
his high Reliſh of ſocial Enjoyment, ſoon brought him 
into high Requeſt with the Men of Taſte and Literature, 
and with the voluptuous of all Ranks; to the former he was 
ever attentive, and gladly embraced all Opportunities of 
aſſociating with them ; if the latter often e ed him, and 
won from him too great a Portion of his Time, it cannot 
be wondered at, conſidering the. Greenneſs of his Years, the 
Senſibility of his Temper, and the Warmth of his Imagina- 
tion. His Finances were not anſwerable to the frequent 
Draughts made upon him by the Extravagance which na- 
turally followed. He was allowed two hundred Pounds a 
Year by his Father, which, as he himſelf uſed to fay, 
any Body might pay that would.” 


Taz Fact was, General Fielding, with od In- 
clinations to ſupport his Son in 2 handfomeR you 9 5 
very ſoon found it impraQi-able to make ſuch Appoint- 
ments for him, as he could have wiſhed. He had mar- 
ried again ſoon after the Death of our Author's Mother, 
and had fo large an Increaſe of Family, and that too fo 
quick, that, with the neceſſary Demands of his ** 
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for a genteel-and ſuitable Expence, he could not ſpate out 
of his Income any conſiderable Diſburſements for the 
Maintenance of his eldeſt Son. Of this Truth Henry 


| Fielding was ſenſible, and he was therefore, in whatever 


Difficulties he might be involved, never wanting in filial 
Piety, which, his neareſt Relations agree, was a ſhining 
Part of his Character. By Difficulties his Reſolution was 
never ſubdued ; on the contrary, they only rouzed him to 
ſtruggle through them with a peculiar Spirit and Magna- 
nimity. When he advanced a little more in Life, and his 
Commerce with Mankind became enlarged, Diſappoint- 
ments were obſerved by his Acquaintance to provoke hint 
into an occaſional Peeviſhneſs, and Severity of Animadver- 
fion. This, however, had not a Tendency to embitter his 
Mind, or to give a Tinge to his general Temper ; which 
was 5 gay, and for the moſt Part overflowing into 
Wit, Mirth, and good Humour. As he diſdained all Lit- 
tleneſs of Spirit, wherever he met with it in his Dealings 
with the World, his Indignation was apt to fiſe; and as 
he was of a penetrating Diſcernment, he could always de- 
velope Selfiſhneſs, Miſtruſt, Pride, Avarice, intereſted 
Friendſhip, the ungenerous, and the unfeeling Temper, 
however plauſibly diſguiſed; and as he could read them to 
the Bottom, ſo he could likewiſe aſſault them with the 
keeneſt Strokes of ſpirited and manly Satire. Amongſt the 
many fine Traits of Deſcription in that Character, which 
Tacitus has left us of AGzicoLa, there is a very deli- 
cate Touch, which occurs to me at preſent, and ſeems ap- 
oo to the Temper of our Author; his Reproof was 
ometimes thought to carry with it a Degree of Aſperity; 

as to the good and amiable, he was polite, to the unwor- 
thy he was rather harſh z but his Anger once vented, 
there remained no Trace of it; from his Secrecy and Si- 
lence you had nothing to apprehend. Apud quo/dam 
acerbior in Conviciis narrabatur ; ut bonis Comis, ita ad- 
verſus males inj ucundus. Ceterum ex Iracundia nihil ſu- 
| pererat : ſecretum & filentium ejus non timeres. Diſ- 
agreeable Impreſſions never continued long upon his Mind; 

his be was fond of ſeizing every gay b 

and in his worſt Adverſities filled him with ſanguine per 
of a better Situation. To obtain this, he flattered himſelf 
that he ſhould find his Reſources in his Wit and W 
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and accordingly he commenced a Writer for the Stage in 
the Year 1727, being then about twenty Years of Age. 


His firſt dramatic Piece ſoon after adventured into the 
World, and was called Lowe in ſeveral Maſques. It im- 
mediately ſucceeded the Prowoked Huſband, a Play, which, 
as our Author obſerves, for the continued Space of twen- 
ty- eight Nights received as great and as juſt Applauſes, as 
ever were beſtowed on the Engliſh Stage. Theſe, fays- 
Mr. Fielding, © were Difficulties, which ſeemed rather to 
« require the ſuperior Force of Wycherley or 4 Congreve, 
« than a raw and unexperienced Pen (for I believe I ma 
« boaſt that none ever appeared ſo early upon the Stage.” 
Notwithſtanding theſe Obſtacles, the Play, we find, was 
favourably received; and conſidering it was his firſt 
Attempt, it had, no Doubt the Marks of a promi 
Genius. His ſecond Play, the Temple Beau, appeare 
the Year after, and contains a great deal of Spirit and 
real Humour. Perhaps in thoſe Days, when Audiences 
were in the Era of delicate and higher Comedy, the Suc- 
cefs of this Piece was not very remarkable; but 'furely 
Pieces of no very ſuperior Merit have drawn crowded 
Houſes within oft own Memory, and have been attended 
with a Brilliancy of Succeſs ; not but it muſt be acknow- 
ledged that the Picture of a Temple Rake ſince exhibited 
by the late Dr. Hoadly in the Suſpicious Huſband, has 
more of what the /talians call FoxrunaTo, than can be 
allowed to the careleſs and haſty Pencil of Mr. Fielding. 
It would lead a great Way from the Intention of this 
Eſſay ſhould we attempt to analyſe the ſeveral Dramatic 
Compoſitions of this Author; and, indeed, as he con eſſed 
ly did not attain to Pre-eminence in this Branch of Writ- 
ing, at leaſt was unequal to his other Productions, it may 
be ſufficient to obſerve that from the Year 1727 to the End 
of 1736, almoſt all his Plays and Farces were written, not 
above two or three having appeared ſince that Time; fo 
that he produced about eighteen theatrical Performances, 
Plays and Farces included, before he was quite thirty 
Years old. No Selection has been made of thoſe Pieces, 
but they are all printed together in this Edition, that the 
ne might have the entire Theatre of Henry Fielding. 

or though it muſt be acknowledged that in the wink | 

| . Collection 
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Dollection there are few Plays likely to make any conſider- 
able Figure on the Stage hereatter, yet they are worthy 
of being preſerved, being the Works of a Genius, who in 
his wildeſt and moſt- inaccurate Productions, occafion- 
ally diſplays the Talent of a Maſter. Though in the Plan 
of his Pieces he is not always regular, yet is he often 
_ happy in his Diction and Stile; and in every Groupe, that 
he has cxhibited, there are to be ſeen particular Delineati- 
ons that will amply recompenſe the Attention beſtowed 
upon them. The Comedy of the Miſer, which he has 
moſtly taken from Moliere, has maintained its Ground 
upon the Stage ever ſince it was firſt performed, and has 
the Value of a Copy from a great Painter by an eminent 
Hand. If the Comedy of Paſquin was reſtored to the 
1 Auge, it would perhaps be a more favourite Entertainment 
with our Audiences than the much admired Rehear/al; a 
more rational one it certainly would be, as it would un- 
doubtedly be better underſtood, Ihe Rehearſal at pre- 
ſent ſeeins to be received rather from Preſcription than any 
real Delight it affords: it was the Work of a noble Wit, 
and the Object of its Satire was one of the greateſt Ge- 
niuſes of this Nation, the immortal Dryden. Theſe two 
Circumſtances gave the Play a wonderiml Eclat on its firft 
Appearance; and the Wit and Humour of the Parodies - ⁶ 
were undoubtedly very high-flavoured. But has it not ä 
- Joſt its Reliſh at preſent? And does not the Whole appear i 
2 wild Caricatura, which very few can refer to any origi- 
mul Objects? However, its traditional Fame ſtill procures 
For it a faſhionable Prejudice in its Favour ; and for the 
Sake of having the favourite Actor, who performs the 
Part of Bayes, continually before the Eye, we crowd to it 
Mill, whenever it is acted, and we laugh and _ and | 
roar and wonder with a fooliſh Face of Praiſe.” What 
Mr. Dryden has faid concerning this celebrated Perfor- 
mance is but a mild Judgment from one, who might have 
uſed more exaſperated Language. I have anſwered not 
the Rehearſal,” ſays he, © becauſe I knew the Author 
** ſat to himſelf, when he drew the Picture, and was the 
very Bayes of his own Farce, uſe alſo I know that 
„ my Betters were more concerned that I was in that Sa- 
tire; and laſtly, becauſe, Mr. Smith and Mr. Johnſon, 


„the main Pillars of it, were two ſuch languiſhing __ 
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0 temen in their Converſation, that I could liken them t 


« nothing, but their own Relations, thoſe noble Characters K 


« of Men of Wit and Pleaſure about the Town.” 


But Senſe ſurvived when merry Jeſis were paſt, as his 
generous Rival has ſung ſince ; and Dryden is now the 
Admiration of his apa The Paſquin of Fielding 
came from the Pen of an Author in Indigence, or, as the 
late Colley Cibber has contumeliouſly called him, a broken 
Wit; and therefore, though its Succeſs was conſiderable, 
it never ſhone forth with a Luſtre equal to its Merit; and 
yet it is a Compoſition that would have done Honour to 
the Atheniat Stage, when the Middle Comedy, under the 
Authority of the Laws, made Uſe of fictitious Names to 
fatyriſe Vice and Folly, however _—_— by Honours and 
Employments. But the middle Comedy did not flouriſh 
long at Athens; the Archneſs of its Aim, and the Poig- 
nancy of its Satire ſoon became offenſive to the Officers 
of State; a Law was made to 2 thoſe oblique 
Strokes of Wit, and the comic Muſe was reſtrained from 
all Indulgencies of perſonal Satire, however humorouſiy 
drawn, under the ppearance of imaginary Characters. 
The ſame Fate attended the Uſe of the middle Comedy in 
England; and it is ſaid that the Wit and Humour of our 
modern Ariſtopbanes, Mr. Fielding, whoſe Quarry in ſome of 
his Pieces, particularly the Hiftorical Regifter, was higher 
Game than in Prudence he ſhould have choſen, were prin- 
cipal Inſtruments in provoking«hat Law, under which the 
Britiſh Theatre has groaned ever fince. But the Miniſter 
was fore, and in his Reſentment he ſtruck too deep a Blow. 
Had he conſidered that by the Bill, which afterwards paſſ- 
ed into a Law, he was entailing Slavery on the Muſes, and 
that a Time might come, when all dramatic Genius ſhould 
thereby be led a Vaſſal in the Train of Managers of the. 
Theatre, to be 
according to their Caprice and Prejudice; perhaps then, 
as he was himſelf of a large and comprehenfive Under- 
ſtanding, and poſſeſſed beſides the Virtues o Humanity, 
he might have been contented with milder Reſtrictions, 
and not have made the Remedy almoſt worſe than the Diſ- 
eaſe. But Licentiouſneſs was to be tetrenched, and 
Liberty received a Stab in the Operation: Luxuriant 


— 


graciouſiy foſtered, or haughtily oppreſſod, 
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Branches, that were extravagant in their Growth were to 
be lopped away, and to make ſhort Work of it, the Wood- 
man in a Fit of Anger applied his Axe to the Root of the 
Tree. The Tree, it is true, is not quite fallen to the 
Ground ; but it is grown ſapleſs, withered, and unpro- 
ductive; its annual Fruits want the high Flavour, which 

they might have had in a more generous Nurſery; no 

| Wood-notes wild are heard from its Branches, and it is e- 

a clly in the State deſcribed by Lucan ; | + ol 


Trunco, non frondibus efficit umbram. 


But it may be aſked, are the Players to be Judges of | 
the ming Miniſters ? Shall Grimace and Mimickry attack ⁵⁶ 
the moſt exalted Characters; and muſt the great Offi- 
ters of State be at the Mercy of the Actors, exhibited 9 
on a public Stage? Why no ;—except in a Coronation, 1. 
think, his Majeſty's Servants ſhould not be made ridicu- 

lous ; and the dangerous Tendency of this buffooning 
kind of Humour is ſtrongly marked by a learned Writer“, 
when he obſerves that this Weapon, in the diſſolute 
Times of Charles II. completed th Ruin of the beſt 
« Miniſter of that Age. The Hiſtorians tell us, that 
“Chancellor Hyde was brought into his Majeſty's Con- 
* tempt by this Court Argument. They mimicked his 
« Walk and Geſture, with a Fire Shovel and Bellows for 
ce the Mace and Purſe. Thus it being the Repreſentation, 
tc and not the Object repreſsnted, which ſtrikes the Fan- 
cy, Vice and Virtue muſt fall indifferently before it.” 


Ir ſuch were the Effects of private Mimickry, public 
Drolls would undoubtedly be found of more pernicious 
HZ Conſequence. Away with them therefore ; they are illi- 
beral, they are unworthy ; let Licentiouſneſs be baniſhed 
from the 'Theatres, but let the Liberty of the free-born 
Muſe be immortal! The true Idea of Liberty conſiſts 
in the free and unlimited Power of doing whatever 
all not injure the civil and religious "Inſtitutions of 
State, nor be deemed invaſive -of the Peace and 
Welfare of our Fellow-Subjects; but dramatic Authors 
are ſo circumſtanced at preſent, that this invaluable Bleſ- 


ot mis ed wy mes. Fac 


5 . The. Author of the Divine Legation of Moſes, 
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ing is withdrawn from them; the Muſes are enſlaved in 
a Land of Liberty, and this at leaſt ſhould excuſgthe 
Poets of the Age for not riſing to nobler Heights, till the 
Weight is taken off, which now depreſſes their ſtrongeſt 
Efforts. It muſt be allowed, that 1n reſtraining the Li 
centiouſneſs of the Theatre our Legiſlature very wiſely imi» 
tated the good Senſe of the Athenian Magiſtracy, who by 
law interdicted the Freedoms of the Mop Comepy; 


Whbut it is to be withed that they had alſo imitated che Mo- 


deration of the Greek Law-givers, who, when they re- 
ſolved to give a Check to Indecorum, yet left a free and 
nbounded Scope to the New Comedy, which conſiſted in 
agreeable and lively Repreſentations of Manners, Paſſions, 
Virtues, Vices, and Follies from the general Volume of- 
Nature, without giving to any Part of the 3 
peculiar Marks or Singularities of any Individual. us 
Poets were only hindered from being Libellers, but were 
left in full Poſſeſſion of uſeful and general Satire, and all 
Avenues of Acceſs to the Public were generouſly thrown 
open to them. As we have at preſent the Happineſs of 
living in a my when Majeſty condeſcends to look with 
a favourable Aſpe& on the liberal Arts, many are ſan- 
guine enough to entertain Hopes that the Muſe may be 
releaſed from her Fetters, and reſtored to the free Exer- 
ciſe of the amiable Part of her Province. When a Bee 
has been deprived of its noxious Sting, it may be ſafely 
permitted to rove at large among all the Flowers of a 
Garden; and it will be no inconſiderable Addition to the 
Luſtre of the Crown, if with an AucusTan Reiow of 
Equity, Moderation, Victory, and Wiſdom, which every 
Briton promiſes himſelf, there be alſo revived an AuGus- 
TAN AGE Or LETTERS. LOA 


 Trovgn the oing Obſervations may appear di- 
22 Mn 8 Def of this Efay, yet as the 
ubject is important, and took its Riſe in a great Meaſure 
from the Writings of Mr. Fielding, to advert a while to 
the Conſequences which flowed to the Community from 
his Actions, cannot be deemed altogether impertinent. fe 
is only like going out of the Way a little to trace a Ri- 
vulet in its Progreſs, to mark its Windings, to obſerve 
hether it beſtows Fertility ou the neighbouring 3 


* 
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and then returning to the ſtraight Road, to purſue the re- 
gular Tract of the Journey. 


lx the Comedy called Rape upon Rape, or the Coffee- 
bouſe Politician, we have an admirable Draught of a 
Character very common in this Country, namely, a Man 
who is ſmitten with an infatiable Thirſt for News, and 
concerns himſelf more about the Balance of Power than 
of his Books. The Folly of theſe Stateſmen out of Place 
is there exhibited with a maſterly Ridicule ; and indeed in 
all the Plays of our Author, however in ſome Reſpects 
deficient, there are Strokes of Humour, and — 
Paintings not excelled by ſome of the ableſt Artiſts. he 
Farces written by Mr. Fielding were almoſt all of them 
very ſucceſsful, and many of them are ſtill ated every 
Winter with a Con inuance of Approbation. They were 
generally the Production of two or three Mornings, ſo 
grout was his Facility in Writing; and to this Day, they 

frequent Repetition, at leaſt as well as any other 
Pieces of the Kind. It need not be obſerved, in Juſtifica- 
tion of their being preſerved in this ColleQtion of more 
important Works, that Farce is deemed, by our beſt Cri- 
tics, an Appendage of the Theatre as well as Pieces of a 
higher Nature. A learned and excellent * Critic has given 
it a full Conſideration in his Diſſertation on the ſeveral 
| Provinces of the Drama. The Repreſentations,” ſays he, 
« of common Nature may either be taken accurately, ſo 
“ as to reflect a faithful and exaf Image of their Ori- 
« ginal, which alone is that I would call Comer ; 
&« or they may be forced and overcharged above the ſim- 
« ple and juſt. Proportions of \ ature; as when the Ex- 
« ceſſes of a few are given for tanding Characters, when 
* not the Man (in general) but the 22 is deſcribed; or 
« when, in the Draught of the Man, the leading Feature 
« is extended beyond Meaſure ; and in theſe Caſt Re- 
“ preſentation holds of the Province of Farce.” 


Taz: Remarks, from the Pen of ſo accurate and ſen- 
ſible 'a Writer, will evince that our Author's  Farces very 
juſtly make a Part of this Edition, The mock Tragedy 


* The Rev. Mr, Hurd. . | of 
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of Tou Taunus is replete with as fine Parody as, per- 
haps, has ever been written: The Lorrzav, the In 
TARIGUING CHAMBERMALD, and the Vixcin Unuasx- 
ED, beſides the real Entertainment they afford, had on 
their firſt Appearance this additional Merit, that they ferv- 
ed to make early Diſcoveries of that true comic Genius 
which was then dawning forth in Mrs. Clive, which has 
fince unfolded itfelf to a Fullneſs of Perfection, and con- 
tinues to this Day to be one of the trueſt Ornaments of 
the Stage. As this excellent AQtreſs received great Advan- 
tages from the Opportunities Mr. Fielding's Pen afforded 
her, ſo he, in his Turn, reaped the Fruits of Succeſs from 
her Abilities, and accordingly we find him acknowledging 
it in a very handſome Letter addreſſed to her, and pre- 
fixed to the Id TRI GUI CAMsEAM AID: Such a Tefti- 
mony of her Merit, as it conduced to advance her Pro- 
greſs, ſo it now will ſerve to her Fame, being 
enrolled in the Records of a ius, whoſe Works | 

be long admired. ** I cannot help reflecting,“ fays our 
Author, that the Towa has one Obligation to me, who 
made the firſt Diſcovery ef your great Capacity, and 
« brought you earlier forward on the Theatre, than the 
« Ignorance of ſome, and the Envy of others would have 
« otherwiſe permitted. 1 ſhall net here dwell on an 
„Thing ſo well known as your theatrical Merit, which 
« one of the fineſt Judges, and the greateſt Man of his 
« Age, hath acknowledged to exceed an Humour that of 
any of your Predeceſſors in his Time.” I$this Remark 
was true thirty Years ago, it may be added, to her Honour, 
that ſhe hath not been eclipſed by any, who have entered 
into the Service of the comic Muſe ſince that Time, 


As this Eſſay promiſes to treat of the Genius, as well 
as the Life of Henry Fielding, it may not be 9 
pauſe here for an Enquiry into his Talents, though we are 
not arrived at that Period of his Life, when they diſplayed 
themſelves in their full Warmth and Splendor. And here 
it is neceſſary to caution the Reader not to confine his Idea 
of what is intended by the Word Genius to any one ſingle 
Faculty of the Mind; becauſe it is obſervable that many 
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attaching themſelves to an imperfect Notion of this Term 
ſo common in literary Diſſertations. That Invention is 
the firſt great leading Talent of a Poet has been a Point 
long ſince determined, becauſe it is principally owing to 
that Faculty of the Mind that he is able to create, and be, 
as it were, a MAR ER, which is implied in his _— Ti- 
tle: given to him by the. Conſent of Greece. t furely 
there are many other Powets of the Mind as fully eſſen- 
tial to conſtitute a fine Poet, and, therefore, in order to give 
the true Character of any Author's Abilities, it ſhould 
ſeem neceſſary to come to a right Underſtanding of what 
is meant by GENIUS, and to analyſe and arrange its ſeve- 
ral Qvalities. This once adjuſted, it might prove no un- 
Pleaſing Taſk to examine what are the ſpecific Qualities of 
any Poet in particular, to point out the Talents of which 
. he: ſeems! to have the freeſt Command, or in the Uſe of 
' Which - he: ſeems, as it were, to be left-handed. In this 
Plain fair-dealing Way the true and real Value of an Au- 
thor will be eaſily aſcertained ; whereas in the more con- 
ined Method of Inveſtigation, which eſtabliſhes, at the 
: Qutſet, one Giant-quality, and finding the Object of the 
- Enquiry deficient in that, immediately proceeds to under- 
value him in the whole, there ſeems to be Danger of not 
trying his Cauſe upon a full and equitable Hearing, Thus, 
think, a late celebrated Poet is likely to fuffer an unjuſt 
Sentence from a Gentleman, who has already obliged the 
Public with the firſt Volume of an Eſſay on his Life and 
Genius. The common Aſſertion which has been in every 
Half-Critic's Mouth, namely, that Mr. Pope had little In- 
vention, and therefore has but a bad Claim to the Name 
of Poet, ſeems ta be unguardedly adopted in the very Be- 
pinning of that ingenidus and entertaining Work; and from 
Har Principle the Concluſion will probably decide againſt 
bur Enpliſh Homer. From the elegant, and, in general, 
true Spiti: of Criticiſm, which the Eſſayiſt on Mr. Pope's 
Life and Writings is acknowledged to poſſeſs, it was rea- 
ſonably to be expected that he would have taken a com- 
enfive View of what InvenT1oN is, and then exa- 
mined how far the Want of it can be charged upon his Au- 
thor. But in that Point, does he not ſeem to think him de- 
fenceleſs, when he aſſerts that it is upon the Merit of the 
Rape of the Lock that he will tank as a Poet with 1 1 
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tity ? The Introduction of Machinery intogbis beautiful 
Poem, Mr. Warton ſeems. to think ſhews ntre Invention 
than any other Compoſition of the Twickenham Bard ; tho 
even in this Point he deals out to him the Reputation of a 
Maxx with a ſparing and a thrifty Hand. As the Book is 
near me, I will tranſcribe his Words: It is in this 
< Compoſition Pope principally appears a Poet, in which 
„he has diſplayed more Imagination than in all his other 
« Works taken together: It ſhould however be remember 
« ed that he was not the e1rsT Former and Creator of 
„ thoſe beautiful Machines the Sylphs, on which his 
« Claim to Imagination is chiefly founded. He found 
„ them exiſting ready to his Hand, but has indeed em- 
« ployed them with ſingular Judgment and Artifice.” But 
ſurely in the Uſe made aged 8 Gnomes, 1 — the 
various Employments to imaginary Beings, 
the Britiſh Author is as much a- Poet, as An 
Maxx, as the great Father of the epic Fable. Homer 
invented not the Gods and Goddeſſes which he has inter · 
woven in his immortal Rhapſody. He took up the Syſten 
of Theology which he found received in Greece. He 
« roſe,” ſays Mr, Pape, „with the fineſt Turn imaging» 
ble for Poetry, and defigning to inſtruct Mankind in the 
Manner for which he was moſt adapted, made Uſe of 
the Miniſtry of the Gods to give the higheſt Air of Ve- 
« neration to his Writings. Nor was it his Buſineſs, when 
he undertook the Province of a Poet (not of a mere 
Philoſopher) to be the farſt who ſhould diſcard that, 
* which furniſhes Poetry with its moſt beautiful A | 
* ance. Whatever therefore he might think of his Gods, ; 
< he took them as he found them; he brought them into 
Action according to the Notions which were then en- 
< tertained, and in ſuch Staries as were then believed.“ 
In the fame Manner, the Author of the Rape of the Lock 
availed himſelf. of the Roficrucian Syſtem, as he found it 
ſet forth in a French Book, called, Le Cours De Ga- 
* BALIS,” and to thoſe ideal Beings he has given ſuch a 
Miniſtry, fuch Intereſts, Affections, and Employments as 
carried with them ſufficient poetical Probability, and made 
z very beautiful Machinery in his Poem, enlarging the 
main Action, and ennobling the Trifles, which it -cele- 
brates; not to mention that the Superintendency af thoſe 
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imaginar nts was as new in Poetry, as the Miniferia 
Deorum I = or Odyſſey. Perhaps, if the x 


could be traced with Accuracy, and a full Knowledge of 
the State of Learning, the various Syſtems of Theology, 
and all the. DoQrines, Opinions, and Fables, which exi 
in Homer's Days, could be attained, we ſhould find that 
the Invention of the Father of epic Poetry, did not ſo 
much conſiſt. in creating new Exiſtencies, and ſtriking out 
new Ideas, as in making a poetic Uſe of the fabulous Dei- 
ties which previouſly exiſted in the Imaginations of Man- 
kind, and in forming new Combinations of thoſe Ideas, 
which had been conceived before; but had never been ar- 
in thoſe Complexities into which his Fancy was 

able to diſpoſe them. Thus we find that Homer's cele- 
brated Deſcription of the State of the Dead, is an abſo- 
ute Copy of the Rites, Cuſtoms, and Ceremonies obſerved 
by the tians .at their Funerals, The Diſtribution of 
Rewards and Puniſhments, the Refidence of the Bleed in 
the Elyſian Fields, and the Shadows of the Deceaſed, cor- 
reſpond exactly, ſays Diodorus Siculus, with the Funerals 
of. the ptians. The Grecian Mercury was founded 
upon the Cuſtom of a Man's delivering a dead Body to be 
conveyed or carned by another, who wore a with 
"three Heads .ceſembling the Fiction of Cerberus. The 
Ocean was no other than the Nile, and was even · ſo called 
by the ians; the Gates of the Sun, meant the [Town 
of Heliopolis; and the. Manſions: of the Happy, the de- 
lightful Country about: the Lake Acheruſia, near Memphis, 
where the Dead were depoſited rin ſubterraneous Vaults. 
Many other Circumſtances alſo agree with the Solemnities 
of , as they were ;praftiſed in the Time of Dio- 
dorus ; as the Boat in which the Deceaſed were carried; 
the Ferryman, whe>was called Charon in the La of 
the Country; the Temple of Hecate, placed ty the Poets 
at the Entrance of the infernal Regions; the Gates of 
Cocytus: and Lethe ſhut with. Bars of Braſs, and the Gates 
of Truth, where there was an Image of Juſtice. Minos 
and Rhadamanthus were indeed Names taken from Crete, 
but the Ideas were derived from the Egyptian Cuſtom of 
ſitting in Judgment upon the Liſe, Manners, and Con- 
duct of the Dead, before ws were-allowed the Rites of 
Sepulture. And even ſtrong Traces of the Puniſhment of 
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Tityos, Tantdlus, and Siſyphus, appear in the Antiquities 
of Egypt; not 'to mention that the. Allotment ot the 
Daughters of Danaus, is a manifeſt Alluſion to the--Cere- 
mony of three hundred and twenty Prieſts pouring Wa- 
ter om the Nile into a Veſſel with Holes in the Bottom, 
at a City not far from Memphis. The Greek Traveller 
and Hiſtorian enumerates many other myſtic Traditions, 
Fables, and religious Ceremonies, from which the Poet 
made palpable Inſertions into his Work: Sir John Marſh» 
am alſo, elaborate in his Reſearches into Antiquity, has 
22 out, in the Canon Ægyptiacus, a conſiderable 
umber of thoſe Transfuſions from the Cuſtoms and 
Theology of Egypt. But it would lead too far from the 
A tis 2 ay, ſhould we enter into a Detail of theſe 
s; the curious Reader may, if he pleaſes, ſee this 
Eaquiry purſued with great Taſte and Accuracy by the 
ingenious Author of the Enquiry into the Life and Writ- 
ings of Homer; who makes it ſufficiently evident that 
Egypt, like its own Nile upon the adjacent Country, 
overflowed with all the Fertility of Science, Fable, and My- 
thology, to enrich the vaſt ans capacious Imagination .of 
the Grecian Bard. It will be proper however to add one 
Obſervation more in this Place, namely, that Homer was 


not the firſt who ſaw that the Aſiatic Cuſtoms, Manners, 


and Learning were capable of being perpetuated with that 
venerable Air, with which they have come down to. Poſte- 
rity: A very illuſtrious Ornament both of the Republic of 
Letters and the Church *, in a moſt admirable Diſſertation 
on the ſixth Book of the Æneid, has obſerved. that in 
the MysTEex1zs, the Deſcription of the Paſſage into 
the other World was borrowed,” by the Egyptians 
themſelves, © as was natural, from the Circumſtances of 
their funeral Rites: And it might eaſily be proved, if 
there were Occaſion, that they themſelves -transferred 
« theſe Realities into the mreos, and not the Greeks, as 
later Writers generally imagine.” The ſame learned En- 
y_ into Antiquity has.remarked in another Part of the 

e TraQ, that if “an old Poem, under the Name of 
Orpheus, intitled, a Deſcent into Hell, had been now 
* extant, it would, perhaps, have ſhewn. us that no more 
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« was meant than Orpheus's Initiation.” Now as it is a 
| ſettled Point that Orpheus preceded Homer, what ſhall we 
fay of that Invention which all ſucceeding Ages have 
eed to call the very Origin and Fountain of Poetry? 
Shall we, in the Stile of the antient or the modern Zoilus, 
illiberally call his immortal Rhapſodies © mere Patch-work 
« plundered from the Fopperies of Egypt? Shall we not 
rather admire and venerate the Vigour of that Mind,which, 
in an Age of general Darkneſs and Ignorar ce, could, by 
unabating Induſtry, by indefatigable Fravels, and by a 
conſtant Purſuit of Knowledge, ſo repleniſh itſelf with the, 
Stores of Morality, Hiſtory, Politics, Geography, Fable 
and Theology, as to import them all into Gregge from the 
various Aſiatic Climes, which he had viſited, and ingy” 
weave them into the Texture of two Poems, adorned and 
dignified with all the Graces of the moſt fruitſul Imagina- 
tion? If Homer did not originally form and create thoſe 
prodigious Images which abound in his Work; if he was 
not the Max ER of many of thoſe Fables, particularly the 
Deſcent into Hell, which Mankind have ſo much admired, 
he at leaſt found out the Uſe and Application of them; 
the Combination of thoſe Ideas was his own ; the Scheme- 
was his which aſſembled them all, into that wonderful 
Union : In other Words, the general Fable was Homer's, 


- and it required no leſs a Gemius to give Uniformity amidſt 


fuch an Exnberance of Variety, Intricacy, and«Complica- 
tion, with ſuch a noble Perſpicuity, ſuch a Conſent of 
Parts ſo.uniting, as the Painters expreſs it, into Harmony, 
and riſing gradually intò ſuch a wonderful whole, that, as 
Mr. Pope expreſſes it, © it ſhall. always ſtand at the Top 
of the ſublime Character, to be gazed at by Readers 
« with an Admiration of its Perfection, and by Writers 
« with a Deſpair that it ſhould ever be emulated with 
* Succeſs.” ere can be no Mather of Doubt but Ho- 
mer, from the Fecundity of his own Fancy, enriched his 
Poetry with many noble Deſcriptions and bEautiſul Epi- 
ſodes which had never preſented themſelves to any of his 
Predeceſfors : But as the Models of many Paſſages are ſtill 
extant in the Records of Antiquity, it muſt be allowed that 
he poſſeſſed two Sorts of Invention; one, primary and ori- 
ginal, which could affociate Images never before combin- 
ed; the other, ſecondary and Tboriinate, 9 
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find out for thoſe Ideas, which had been aſſembled befbre, 
a new Place, a new Order, and Arrangement, with new 
Embelliſhments of the moſt harmonious and ' exalted Lan- 
guage. From this Obſervation ariſes the true Idea of In- 
VENTION ; and whether a Poet is hurried away into the 
Deſcription of a fictitious Battle, or a grand Couneil-of 
Gods or Men, or employs himfelf in giving pogtic Colour- 
| ings to a real 5 wgoe of Myſteries, (as Virgil has done in 
the ſixth ÆEneid) there is Invention in both Caſes ; and 
though the former may aſtoniſh more, the latter will always 
have its rational Admirers, and from ſuch a Commentary 
as the Biſhop of Glouceſter's, inſtead of loſing from its In- 
fluence, will appear with a truer and more venerable Sub- 
lime, than when it was conſidered as the mere vihonaty 
Scheme of a poetic Imagination. Thus then we ſee the 
two Provinces of Ix vx NTIOxR; at one Time it is employ- 
ed in opening a new Vein of Thought; at another, in plac- 
ing Ideas, that have been pre- occupied, in a new Light, 
and lending them the Adva of Novelty by the Force 
of a ſublimer Diction, or the I urn of delicate Compoſition, 
There is a poetic Touch that changes whatever it lights up- 
on to Gold ; and ſurely he who calls forth from any Object 
in Nature, or any Image of the Mind, Appearances that 
have not been obſerved before, is the InvenTror, the 
Maxz x of thoſe additional Beauties. There is Reaſon tô 
believe, that of what we have called PRIMARVY, or Our. 
GINAL ImveNTION, there has not been ſo much in any 
one Poet (not even excepting Hou N) as has been genie» 
rally imagined; and, indeed, from the many fine Deſcrip- 
tions in the Iliad and the Odyſſey, which can fairly be 
proved to be Copies, but the Copies of a Maſter· poet, 
there ſeems Room to think, that of de ſecond! Sort he 
held a very conſiderable Portion. Nor ſhould this Remark - 
be thought derogatory from the high Character of the Bard, 
becauſe it only tends to ſhew that he availed himſelf of all 
the Knowledge, Religion, and 1 that in his 
Time were ſcattered over the different Regions of Af 
and Greece. What is here afferted concerning Homer, 
may alſo with Truth be afferted of Mr. Pope. Ruin in- 
ing to acquire the exalted Character of a Poet, he emich - 
ed his Mind with all the Knowledge that ſubſiſted in his 
Time; all that could be furniſhed' by the valuable Re- 
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mains of Antiquity, all the Improvements in Science which 
modern Application has brought to Light, the pure Mo- 
rality and ſublime Theology which Revelation has deli- 
vered down to us, together with the various Syſtems of 
Philoſophy, which ſpeculative Men have formed; and of 
all theſe he has made as noble an Uſe as a fine Imagination 
could fu The Scheme of Thought which introduces 
his acquired Ideas into any of his Poems, * was ſurely his 
own; the VixTve and Venus of Oxpex, which he has 
given to them, was his own; the apt Alluſion which illuſ- 
trates, the Metaphor which raiſes his Language into Dig- 
nity, the general Splendor of his Diction, the Harmony of 
his Numbers, and, in ſhort, the poetic Turn of his Pieces, 
were all his own; and all theſe ſurely were the Work of 
Invention. And as this InvenTron glows equally 
through all his Poetry, it is not eaſy to conceive upon what 
Principle it can be ſaid, that upon the fingle Strength of 
the Rape of the Lock he will rank as a Poet with Poſteri- 
2 Can it be ſaid that InvenT10n ſolely conſiſts in de- 
ſcribing imaginary 1 or that where there is not 
what the Cri ics call a Fable, that is to ſay, an Unity of 
Action, with all the various Perplexities and Incidents 
which retard or accelerate the Progreſs of that AQion, to- 
ther with a proper at x of marvellous Machinery, 
NVENTION muſt be proſcribed, and declared to have no 
Hand in the Work? Even in this Way of Reaſoning, the 
Dunciap will be an everlaſting Inftance of Mr. Pope's 
InvenTzON, and will, perhaps, conſtitute him a Poet in 
a Degree ſuperior to the Rape of the Lock, however ex- 
quiſite it be in its Kind. But theſe two Pieces (if we ex- 
cept the latter Part of the fourth Dunciad, which is in its 
Subject importantgand in its Execution ſublime)” ſeem to 
be but the ſportive Exerciſe of. the Poet's Fancy; or as 
he himſelf, talking of the Batrachomyomachia, has ex- 
preſſed it, they are © a beautiful Raillery, in which a great 
* Writer might _ to unbend himſelf; an Inſtance of 
* that ag:eeable Trifling, which generally accompanies the 
% Character of a rich Imagination; like a Vein of Mercu- 
« ty runnirg mingled with a Mine of Geld.“ The Eſſay 
on Man will always ſtand at the Top of the ſublime Cha- 
rafter : A noble Work indeed, where we find the thorn 
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into all the Flowers of Poetry ; feret & rubus aſper amo- 
mum To give to a Subject of this. Kind ſuch beautiful 
Embelliſhments, required, in Lord Shaftſbury's Language, 
a Muſe-like Apprehenſion ; and I cannot ſee why the treat- 
ing of efſential Truths in a poetic Manner ſhould not be 
| . as cogent an Inſtance of InvenT1ioN, as the or- 
namented Diſplay of an Egyptian Theology. The Geor- 
gics would have gained Virgil the Name of Poet, though 
the Eneid had never been written; and Mr. Pope muft 
ever be conſidered. by Poſterity as a CHRISTA Luce 
Tius, It was perhaps harder to give a poetic Air and 
Grace to the following Ideas, than tg deſcribe the imagi- 
nary. Beings of the Roficrucian Philolophy, or the fabu- 
lous Deities of Greece. 


= what the Uſe, were finer Optics given:? 
J inſpect a Mite, not comprehend the Heaven! 
Or Touch, if tremblingly alive all o'er, . 
To ſmart and agonize at ev'ry Pore? 
Or, quick Effluvia darting thro! the Brain, 
To die oppteſs d with aromatic Pain? 
If Nature thunder d. in. his op ning Ears, 
And ſtunn'd him with the Muſic of the Spheres, 
How.would he with that Heay'n had left him ſtill 
The whiſp'ring Zephir, and the purling Rill? 


An entire Piece written in this true Vein of Poetry, re- 
quires as fine 98 to give Grace, Elegance, and 
Harmony to thè Compoſition, as any other Subject what- - 
ever; and though Fable, including various Incidents, Paſ- 
ſions, and Characters, be wanting, Tor he who forms a 
Plan ſuch as the Nature of his Materials require, and in a 
barren Field finds the beautiful Flowers to adorn his 
Deſign, can never in Reaſon be charged with a Want of 
InvexnTi0N. The three great primary Branches of Com- 
ofition are finely united in the Writings of Pope; the 
ination .is. delighted, the Paſſions are awakened, and - 
Reaſon. receives Conviction; there .is Poetry to charm, 
Rhetoric to perſuade,. and Argument to demonſtrate: And 
perhaps, if Empedecles, whom Ariftotle pronounces a Phi- 
feologift, rather than a Poet, had been thus excellent in the 
a$ . > _ 
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| Graces of Stile, the great Critic would have paſſed upon 
him a leſs ſevere Sentence. - 1 


I!rx may be obſerved by the Reader, that in purſu- 

ing the foregoing Train of Reflections, Sight has been 
loft of HENRY FIEL DING: But it never was intended, 
in this little Tract, to obſerve the ſtrict Rules of Biogra- 
Phy. Beſides, Men of Genius, like the Arts they prac- 
tiſe, have a Connection with each other, and are in a 
Manner linked together by certain Ties of Affinity: ha- 
bent quoddam commune Vinculum, & quaſi Cognatione qua- 
dam inter ſe continantur. Moreover, it was expedient, foi 
the true Delineation of an eminent Writer's Character, to 
remove Difficulties. out of the Way, and to explain the 
Terms of Art which Critics make Uſe of. And thus hay- 
ing ſhewn the different Provinces of InvenTion, we 
may now arrive at a juſter Idea of what is meant, when 
we talk of an Author's GENus. | : 


Hu may be truly ſaid to be a GE xrus, who poſſeſſes the 
leading Faculties of the Mind in their Vigour, and can ex- 
erciſe them with Warmth and Spirit upon whatever Sub- 
ject he chuſes. The Imagination (in order to form a Wri- 
ter of Eminence) muſt, in particular, be very quick and 
ſuſeaptible, or, as a fine Poet has expreſſed it, it muſt be 
ſeelingly alive all ver, that it may receive the ſtrongeſt 
Impreſſions either from the Objects of Nature, the Works 

of Art, or the Actions and Manners of, Men; for it is 
in Proportion as this Power of the Mind is wrought upon, 
© "that the Author feels in his own Breaſt thoſe fine Senfati- 
ons, which it is his Buſineſs to impart to others, and that 
be is able to deſcribe Things in ſo lively a Manner, as to 
make them, as it were, preſent to us, and of Conſequence 
to give what Turn he pleaſes to our Affections. The Jupe- 
MENT alſo muſt be clear and ſtrong, that the proper Parts 
of a Story or Deſcription may be ſelected, that the Diſpoſition 
of the various Members of a Work may be ſuch, as to give a 
. lucid Order to the whole, and that ſuch Expreſſion may be 
made Uſe of as ſhall not only ſerve to convey the intended 
Ideas, but ſhall convey them forcibly, and with that Deco- 
rum of Stile which the Art of Compoſition requires ; ſa that 
Simplicity ſhall not be impoveriſhed into Meanneſs, nor 
Dignity be incumbered with a Load of Finery, and mm 


ed Ornament. Invention muſt alſo concur, that ne Sce+ 
nery may be opened to the Fancy, ot at leaſt that new 
Lights may be thrown upon the Proſpects of Nature that 
the Sphere of 6ur Ideas may be d, or a new A 
ſeniblage may be formed of them, either in the Wey of 
Fable or Illuftration ; ſo that if the Author does not diſ- 
cloſe original Traces oi thinking, by preſenting to us Ob- 
jects unſeen before, he may at leait delight by the Novel- 
ty of their Combination, and the Points of View in which 
he offers them. The Power of the Mind, moreover, which 
exerts itſelf in what Mr. Locke calls the Aſſociation of 
Ideas, muſt be quick, vigorous, and watm, becauſe it is 
from thence that Language receives its animated Figures, 
its bold Tranſlation of Phraſes from one Idea to another, 
the Verbum ardens, the glowing metaphorical Expreſſion, 
which conſtitutes the Richneſs and Boldneſs of his Image- 
ry; and from thence likewiſe ſprings the Readineſs of en- 
nobling a Sentiment or Deſcription with the Pomp of ſub» 
lime Compariſon, or ftriking it deer on the Mind by the 
Aptneſs of witty Alluſion. \Perkinpa, what we call Genius, 
might be till more minutely analyſed ; but theſe are its 

principal efficient Qualities ; and in Proportion as theſe, or - 

any of theſe, ſhall be found deficient in an Author, ſo ma- 

ny Degrees ſhall he be removed from the firſt Rank and 
Character of a Writer. To bring theſe Remarks home to 
the late Mr. Fielding, an Eſtimate of him may be juſtly: 
formed, by enquiring how far theſe various Talents ma 
be attributed to him; or if he failed in any, what that Fa- 
culty was, and what Diſcount he muſt ſuffer for it. But 
though it will appear, perhaps, that when he attained 
that Period of Life, in which his Mind was come to its 
full Growth, he enjoyed every one of theſe Qualifications, . 
in great Strength and Vigour;z yet in order to give the 
true Character of his Talents, to mark the diſtinguiſhing | 
ſpecific Qualities of his Genius, we muſt-look into the 
Temper of the Man, and fee what Biaſs it gave to his Un- 
derſtanding; for when Abilities are poſſeſſed in an emi- 
nent Degree by ſeveral Men, it is the Peculiarity of Habit 
that muſt difcriminate them from each other. RAR 


A Lovz of Imitation very ſoon prevailed in Mr. Field- - 

ing's Mind. By Imita tũ the Reader will not 2 
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that illegitimate Kind, which conſiſts in mimicking 24 
haridies of Perſon, Feature, Voice or Manner; but that 
higher Species of Repreſentation, which delights in juſt and 
faithful Copies of human Life. So early as when he was 
at Leyden, a Propenſity this Way began to exert its Emo- 
tions, and even made ſome Efforts towards a Comedy in 
the Sketch ot Don Quixote in England. When he left that 
Place, and ſettled in London, a Variety of Characters could 
not fail to attract his Notice, and of Courſe: to ſtrengthen 

his favourite Inclination. It has been already obſerved in 
this Eſſay, that Diftreſs and Difappointments betrayed him 
into occaſional Fits of Peeviſhneſs, and ſatyric Humour. 
The Eagerneſs of Creditors, and the Fallacy of diſſembling 
Friends, would for awhile ſour his Temper; his Feelings 
were acute, and naturally fixed his Attention to thoſe Ob- 
jects from whence his Uneaſineſs ſprung; of Courſe he 
e , Very early in Life, an Obſerver of Men and Man- 
ners. Shrewd and piercing in his Diſcernment, he ſaw the 
latent Sources of humarf Actions, and he could trace the 
various Incongruities of Conduct ariſing from them. As 
the Study of Man is delightful in itſelf, affording a Varie- 
ty of Diſcoveries, and particularly intereſting to-the Heart, 

it is no Wonder that he ſhould feel Delight from it; and 
what we delight in ſoon grows into an Habit. The vari- 
ous ruling Paſſions. of Men, their Foibles, their Oddities, 
and 7%; Fama engaged his Attention; and from theſe 
Principles he loved to account for the Conſequences which 
appeared in their Behaviour. The Inconſiſtencies that flow 
from Vanity, from Affectation, from Hypocriſy, from 

| Pretended Friendſhip, and in ſhort, all the diſſonant Quali- 
ties, which are often whimſically blended together by the 
Folly ot Men, could not fail to ſtrike a Perſon who had 
fo fine a Senſe of Ridicule. A quick Perception in this 
Way; perhaps, affords as much real Pleaſure as the Exer- 
Ciſe of any other Faculty of the Mind ; and accordingly we 
find that the Ridiculous is predominant through all our Au- 
thor's Writings, and he never ſeems ſo happy, as when he 
is developing a Character made up of motley and repug- 

- nant Properties, and ſhews you a Man of ſpecious Preten- 
ces, turning out in the End the very Reverſe of what he 
would appear, To ſearch out and to deſcribe Objects of 

this Kind, ſeems to have been e favourite Bent of Mr. 

a Fielding's 
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Fielding's Mind, as indeed it was of Theophraſtus, Mo- 
liere, and others; like a Vortex, it drew in all his Facul- 
ties, which were fo happily employed in Deſcriptions of 
the Manners, that upon the whole he muſt be pronounced 
an admirable Comic Ge nivs. 3 


 'Waen I call our Author a Comic Gaxtus, I would 
be underſtood in the largeſt Acceptation of the Phraſe, 
implying humorous and pleaſant Imitation of Men and | 
Manners, whether it be in the Way of fabulous Narca- | 
tion, or dramatic Compoſition. In the former Species of 
Writing, lay the Excellence of Mr. Fielding; but in dra» * 
matic Lnitation he muſt be allowed to ſhort of the 
great Maſters in that Art; and how this hath happened to 
a Comic Genivs, to one eminently poſſeſſed of the Ta- 
lents requiſite in the humorous Provinces of the | 
will appear at the firſt View of the Queſtion ſomething un- 
accountable. But ſeveral Cauſes concurred to produce 
this Effect. In the firſt Place, nt 6 Tincture of De- 
licacy running through an entire Piece, and giving to R 
Sens an Air of U — 5 and Politeneſs, it Se og 
that no Comedy will ever be of that Kind, which Horace 
fays, will be particularly defired, and ſeen, will be deſir- 
ed again. I know that the Influence of a favourite Per- 
former may for a Time uphold a middling Production; 
but when a Wills leaves the Stage, even a Sir Harry Wild- 
air will be thrown by neglected. The Idea of Delicacy in 
Writing, I find ſo well explained in an ingenious Eſſay on 
that Subject now on the Table before me, that I ſhall 
tranſcribe the Paſſage. * Delicacy,” ſays this polite Au- 
thor, © is good Senſe ; but good Senſe refined ; which pro- 
« duces an inviolable Attachment to Decorum, and Sandi-, 
&« ty as well as Elegance of Manners, with a clear Difs 
« cernment and warm Senſibility of whatever is pure, re- 
« gular, and polite; and, at the ſame Time, an Abbor- 
« rence of whatever is groſs, ruſtic, or impure ; of unna- 
« tural, effeminate, . er vo ought Or naments of eue 
« ry Kind. , It is, in ſbort, the graceful and the beautiful 
added to the juſt and the good By ſnatching the Grace 
here defined and deſcribed, the late Colley Cibber has been 
able in a few of his Plays to vie with, and almoſt out- 


ſtrip, 
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ſtrip, the greateſt Wits of this Country ; and by not ad- 
yerting to this Embelliſhment, this liberal Air of Expreſſi- 
on, if I may fo call it, Mr. Fielding, with ſtrong Obſerva- 
tion upon Life, and excellent Diſcernment of the humo- 
rous and the ridiculous, in ſhort, with a great Comic 
Genivs, has been rather unſucceſsful in Comspy. There 
ſeems to me little or no Room to doubt but that this Want 
of Refinement, which we here complain of, was princi- 
pally owing to the Woundings which every freſh Diſap- 
pointment gave him, before he was yet well diſciplined in 
the School of Life, and hackney'd in the Ways of Men; 
for in a more advanced Period, when he did not write 
recentibus odits, with his Uneaſineſs juſt beginning to feſter, 
but with a calmer and more diſpaſſtonate Temper, we 
perceive him giving all the Graces of Deſcription to Inci- 
dents and Paſſions, which in his Youth he would have 
daſhed out with a rougher Hand. An ingenious Writer *, 
to whom we have already referred, has paſſed a Judgment 
upon Ben Jobnſon, which, though Fielding did not attain 
to the ſame dramatic Eminence, may be juſtly applied to 
him. His Taſte for Ridicule was ſtrong, but indelicate, 
which made him not over-curious in the Choice of his 
* Topics. And laftly, his ffyle in picturing his Characters, 
« though maſterly, was without that Elegance of Hand, 
* which is required to correct and allay the Force of fo 
„ bald a Colouring. Thus the Biaſs of his Nature leadi 
&« him to Plautus, rather than Terence, for his Model, it 
is not to be wondered that his Wit is too frequently 
* cauſtic ; his Raillery coarſe; and his Humour exceſſive.” 
Perhaps the Aſperity of Fielding's Muſe was not a little en- 
couraged by the Practice of two great Wigs, who had fal- 
len into the ſame Vein before him; I mean Wycherley and 
Congreve, who were in general Painters of harſh Features, 
attached more to Subjects of Deformity than Grace; whoſe 
Drawings of Women are ever a Sort of Harlo''s Progreſs, 
and whoſe Men for the moſt Part lay violent Hands upon 
Deeds and Settlements, and generally deſerve Informations 
In the King's Bench. Theſe two celebrated Writers were 
not fond of copying the amiable Part of human Life ;. they 
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had not learned the Secret of giving the ſofter Graces of 
Compoſition to their Tablature, by contraſting the fair and. 
beautiful in Characters and Manners to the vicious and ir- 

, and thereby rendering their Pieces more exact Imi- 
tations of Nature. By making Congreve' his Model, it is 
no Wonder that our Author contracted this vicious Turn, 
and became faulty in that Part of his Art, which the Pain- 
ters would call DESIGN. In his Stile, he derived an Er- 
ror from the ſame Source: He ſometimes forgot that Hu- 
mour and Ridicule were the two principal Ingredients of 
Comedy; and, like his Maſter®he frequently aimed at 
Decorations of Wit, which do not appear to make Part 
of the ground, but ſeem rather to be embroidered upon it. 
It has been obſerved ®, that the Plays of Congreve © appear 
not to be legitimate Comedies, but Strings of Repartees 
« and Sallies of Wit, the moſt-poignant and polite indeed, 
« but unnatural and il|-placed.” If we except the O/# 
Batchelor, Foreſight, and Sir Sampſon Legend, there will 
hardly, perhaps, be found a Character in this lively Wri- 
ter exempt from this general Cenfure. The Sur- 
prince of Alluſion, and the Quickneſs and Vivacity of thoſe 

udden Turns, which abound in Mr. Congreve, breaki 

out where you leaſt expected them, as if a Train of Wit 
had been laid all around, -put one in Mind of thoſe Fire- 
Works in a Water-piece, which uſed formerly to be played 
off at Cuper's Gardens; no ſooner one Tube, charged with 
Powder, raiſed itſelf gbove the Surface, and vented itfelf 
in various Forms and Evolutions of Fire, but inflantly an- 
other and another was lighted up; and the Pleaſure of the 
Spectators aroſe from ſeeing ſecret artificial Mines blazing 
out of an Element, in which ſuch a Machinery could not 
be expected. The fame Kind of Entertainment our Au- 
thor aimed at, too frequently, in his Comedies; and as 
in this he bore a SimMtude to Wycherley and Congreve, 
ſo he alſo frequently reſembled them in the Indelicacy, and 
ſometimes the downright Obſcenity of his Raillery; a Vice 
introduced, or, at leaſt, pampered by the Wits bt Charles 
I. the Dregs of it, till very lately, not being quite purged 
away. There is another Circumſtance reſpecting the Dra- 
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him: The Strength of his Genius certainly lay in fabulous 


Incidents of a Story, which, when related, may be worked 
up into a deal of Pleaſantry and Humour, are apt, when 
thrown into Action, to excite Senſations incompatible with 
Humour and Ridicule, I will venture tosſay, that if he 
had reſolved to ſhape the Buſineſs aud CharaQers of his laſt 
Comedy (the Wedding Day) into the Form of a Novel, 
there is not one Scene in the Piece, which, in his Hands, 
would not have been vet ſuſceptible of Ornament; but as 
they are arr at preſent in dramatic Order, there are 
few of them from which the Taſte and good Senſe of an 
Audience ought not, with Propriety, to revolt. When 
Virgil is preparing the Cataſtrophe of his Dido, the Critics 
have- never objected to him that he deſcribes the Nurſe 
with a motherly and officious Care tottering along the 
Apartments: : 


. w——llla gradum fludio cel:rabat anili. 


But woe to the tragic Poet, that ſhould offer to preſent the 
ſame Circumſtance to the Eye of an Audience! The Tom 
Jones of our Author, and the Gil Blas of Le Sage, ſtill 

continue to yield univerſal Delight to their. reſpective Rea- 
ders; but two late Attempts to dramatize them, if I may 
ſo call it, have demonſtrated that the Characters and In- 
.cidents gf thoſe applauded Performances, which, when fi- 
gured to us by the Imagination only, are found ſo agree- 
able and intereſting, loſe much of their comic Force and 
Beauty, when they are attempted to be realiſed to us on. the 
Stage. There are Objects and Parts of Nature, which 
the Rules of Compoſition will allow to be deſcribed, but 
not actually to be produced on the Scene, becauſe they are 
attended with ſome concomitant Circumſtances, which in 
the Narrative are overlooked, but, when ſhewn to View, 
preſs too hardly on the Mind, and become indelicate. 


Segnius irritant animes demiſſa per aurem 

Duam que ſunt oculis ſubjefta fidelibus, & que 

Ipſe fibi tradit ſpectator. * 
| 9 


ma, in which Fielding's Judgment ſeems tg have failed | 
Narration, and he did not ſufficiently confider that ſome 
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To theſe Cauſes of our Author's. Failure in the Province 
of the Drama, may be added that ſovereign Contempt he 
always entertained for the 9 of the 
rality of Mankind. It was in vain to tell him that a par- 
ticular Scene was dangerous on Account of its Coarſeneſs, 
or becauſe it retarded the general Buſineſs with feeble Ef- 
forts of Wit; he doubted the Diſcerament of his Audi- 
tors, and ſo thought himſelf ſecured by their Stupidity, if 
not by his own 3 and Vivacity. A very remarka- 
ble Inſtance of this Diſpoſition appeared, when the Come- 
dy of the Wedding Day was put into Rehearſal. An Ace 
tor, who was principally concerned in the Piece, and, tho . 
young, was then, by the Advantage of happy Requiſites, 
an early Favourite of the Public, told Mr. Fielding he was ; 
apprehenſive that thg Audience would make free with him 
in a particular Paſſage ; adding, that a Repulſe might ſo 
flurcy his Spirits as to diſconcert him for the reſt of the 
— erefore d that it might be omitted. No, 

« d—mn em, replied the Bard, © if the Scene is not a 
good one, let them find that out.” Accordingly the 
Play was brought on without Alteration, and, juſt as had 
been foreſeen, the Diſapprobation of the Houfe was pro- 
voked at the Paſſage before objected to; and the Performer, 
alarmed. and uneaſy at the Hiſſes he had met with, retired 
into the Green Room, where the Author was indulging bis 
Genius, and ſolacing himſelf with a Bottle of u 
He had by this Time drank pretty plentifully; and cock- 
ing his Eye at the AQor, while Streams of Tobacco 
trickled down from the Corner of his Mouth, What's the 
Matter, Garrick ſays he, what are they Biſing now? 
Why the Scene that I begged you to retrench ; N it 
would not do, and they have fo frightened me, that I ſhall 
not be able to collect myſelf again the whole Night. 05, 
d—mn them, replies the Author, they avs found it aut; 
have they ? | 


Ir we add to the foregoing Remarks an Obſervation of 
his own, namely, that he left off writing for the e, 
when he ought to have begun; and together with this | 
conſider his extreme Hurry and Diſpatch, we ſhall be able 


fully to account far bis not bearing a more IN 
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Place in the Rank of dramatic Writers. It is apparent, 
that in the Frame and Conſtitution of his Genius there waz 
no Defect, but ſome Faculty or other was ſuffered to lie 
dormant, and the reſt of Courſe were exerted with leſs 
Efficacy: At one Time we ſee his Wit ſuperceding all his 
Talents; at another his Invention runs Riot, and multiplies 
Incidents and Characters in a Manner repugnant to all the 
received Laws of the Drama. Generally his Judgment was 
very little conſulted. And indeed, how could it be other- 
wite? When he had contracted to bring on a Play, or a 
Farce, 'it is well known by many of his Friends now liv- 
ing, that he would go Home rather late from a Tavern, 
and would, the next Morning, deliver x Scene to the Play- 


ers written upon the Papers, which had wrapped the To- 


bacco, in which he ſo much delighted? 


* NotwitnsTANDING the Inaccuracies, which have 
ariſen from this Method of proceeding, there is not a Play 
in the whole Collection which is not remarkable tor ſome 
Degree of Merit very ſtriking in its Kind; in general, 
there prevails a fine Idea of Character; occaſionally, we 
ſee the true comic both of Situation and Sentiment; and 
always, we find a ſtrong Knowledge of Life, delivered in- 
deed with a cauſtic Wit, but often zeſted with fine Infu- 
fions of the ridiculous : So that, upon the whole, the Plays 
and Farces of our Author are well worthy of a Place in 
this E Edition of his Works; and the Reader, who 
E es them attentively, will not only carry away with 

im many uſeful Diſcoveries of the Foibles, Affectations, 
and Humours of Mankind, but will alſo agree with me 
that inferior Productions are now ſucceſsiul upon the 


As it was the Lot of Henry Fielding to write always 


with a View to Profit, it cannot but mortify a benevolent 
Mind to perceive, from out Author's own Account (for he 
is generally honeſt enough to tell the Reception his Pieces 
met with) that he derived but ſmall Aids towards his Sub- 
ſiſtence from the Treaſurer of the Playhouſe. One of his 
Farces he has printed, as it was damned at the Theatre 
Royal in Drury-lane ; and that he might be more generous 
TOME Rs | 10 
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Mt, to his Enemies than they were willing to be to him, he in- 
ag forms rad, 3 the general Preface to his Miſcellanies, that 


ie WH for the Wedding Day, though acted fix Nights, his Profits 
ls from the Houſe did not exceed fifty Pounds. A Fate not 
lis muh better attended him in his earlier Productions; but 
a the Severity of the Public, and the Malice of bis Enemies, 


Le met with a noble Alleviation from the Patronage of the 
10 lute Duke of Richmond, John Duke of Argyle, the late 
2 Duke of Roxborough, and many Perſons of diſtinguiſhed 
a Rank and Character; among whom may be numbered the 
* eſent Lord Lyttleton, whoſe Friendſhip to our Author 
n, oftened the Rigour of his Misfortunes, while he lived, 
4 and exerted itfelf towards his Memory, when he was no 
* more, by taking Pains to clear up Imputations of a parti- 
* 


cular which had been thrown out againſt his Cha- 
raQer. : 7 ; 7 

e * ” 4 4 

J Mx. Flerpine had not been long a Writer for the 


e Stage, when he married Miſe Craddock, a Beauty from 
l, Saliſbury. About that Time his Mother dying, a mode-- 
e rate Eſtate at Stower in Dorſetſhire devolved to him. To. 
d that Place he retired with his Wife, on whom he doated, 
— with a Reſolution to bid adieu to all the Follies and In- 
by temperancies to which he had addifted himſelf in the Ca- 
U teer of a Town-life. But unfortunately a Kind of Family-- 
n Pride here gained an — over him, and he began 

| immediately to vie in Splendor with the neighbouring Coun- 
try Squires. With an Eſtate not much above two hundred. 
Pounds a Year, and his Wife's Fortune, which did not 
exceed fifteen hundred Paunds, he encumbered himſelf 
with a Retinue of Servants all ckd in coſtly yellow 
Liveries. their Maſter's Honour, theſe People could . 
not deſcend fo low as to be carefultn their Apparel, but in 
a Month or two were unfit to be ſeen; the Squire's Di 
nity required that they ſhould be new-equipped z-and 
chief Pleaſure conſiſting in Society and convivial Mirth, 
Hoſpitality threw open his Doors, andy in leſs than three 
Years, Entertainments, Hounds, and Horſes — de- 


voured a little Patrimony, which, had it been ma with 
Oeconomy, might have ſecured to him a State of Indepen- 
dence far the reſt of his Life; and, with Independence, a 
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Thing ſtill more valuable, a Character free from thoſe. In- 
terpretations, which the Severity of Mankind generally 
pat upon the Actions of a Man, whofe Imprudencies have 
led him into Difficulties : For when once it is the Faſhion 
to condemn a Character in the Groſs, few are willing to 
diſtinguiſh between the Impulſes of Neceſſity, and the In- 
elinations of the Heart. S-nfible of the 5 Situ- 
ation he had now reduced himſelf to, our Author imme- 
diately determined to exert his beſt Endeavours to recover, 
what he had wantonly thrown away, a decent Compe- 
tence ; and being then about thirty Years of Age, he be- 
took himſelf to the Study of the Law. The Friendſhips 
he met with in the Courſe of his Studies, and indeed 
through the Remainder of his Life, from the Gentlemen 
of that Profeſſion in general, and.particularly from ſome, 
who have fince riſen to be the firſt Ornaments of the Law, 
will for ever do Honour to his Memory. His Applica- 
tion, while he was a Student in the Temple, was remark- 
ably intenſe ; and though it ha 11 that the early Taſte 
he had taken of Pleaſure ns occaſionally return u 
him, and conſpire with Spirits and Vivacity to carry him 
into the wild Enjoyments of the Town, yet it was parti- 
cular in him that amidſt alt his Diſſipations nothing could 
_ fuppreſs the Thirſt he had for Knowledge, and the De- 
- light he felt in Reading; and this prevailed in him to 
fuch a Degree, that he has been frequently known by 
* his Intimates, to retire late at Night from a Tavern to 
his Chambers, and there read, and make Extracts from 
the moſt. abſtruſe Authors, for ſeveral Hours before he 
went to Bed; ſo powerful were the Vigour of his Con- 
ſtitution and the Activity of his Mind. A Parody on 
what Paterculus ſays of Scipio might juſtly be applied 
to Henry Fielding: Always over a ſocial. Bottle or a 
Book, he enured his to the Dangers of Intem- 
perance, and exerciſed his Mind with Studies : Semper- 
que inter Arma ac Studia werſatus, aut Corpus Pericu- 
lis, aut Animum Diſciplinis exercuit. After the cuſto- 
mary Time of Probation at the Temple, he was called 
to the Bar, and was allowed to have carried with him 
to. Weſtminſter Hall no incompetent Share of Learning. 
He attended with punQual Aſſiduity both in Torr 
ent bats: FH ting TY 4 
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Time, and on the Weſtern Circuit, as long as his Health 


permitted him; but the Gout ſoon began to make ſuch 
Aſſaults upon him, as rendered it impoſſible for him 
to be as conſtant at the Bar as the Laboriouſneſs of 
his Profeſſion required: He could only now follow the 
Law by Snatchex, at ſuch Intervals as were free from 
Indifpoſition ; which could not but be 'a diſpiriting Cir- 
cumſtance, as he faw himſelf at once difabled from 
ever riſing to the Eminence he aſpired to. However, 
under the Severities of Pain and Want, he ſtill pur- 
fued his Reſearches with an Eagerneſs of Curioſity 
iar to him; and, though it is wittily remark- 
ed by Wycherley, that Apollo and Littleton ſeldom 
meet in the ſame — — 7 * 32 
to have acquired a b re of Jurifprudence, 
and in ſome particular Branches he is ſaid to have 
ariſen to a great Degree of Eminence, more eſpecial- 
ly in — as may be Judged from his leavi 
two Volumes in Folio upon that Subject. This Work 
ſtill remains unpubliſhed in the Hands of his Brother, 
Sir John Fielding; and by him I am informed that it 
is deemed perfect in ſome Parts. It will ſerve to give 
us an Ideas of the great Force and Vigour of his Mind, 
if we conſider him purſuing ſo arduous a Study under 
the Exigencies of Family-diftrefs, with a Wife and Chil- 
dren, whom he tenderly loved, looking up to him for 


dubſiſtence, with a Body lacerated by the acuteſt Pains, 


and with a Mind diſtracted by a thouſand Avocationg, 
and obliged for immediate Supply to .produce almoſt 
extempore a Play, a Farce, a Pamphlet, or a News- 
Paper. A large Number of fugitive political Tracta, 
which had their Value when the Incidents were actu- 
ally _ on the great Scene of Bufineſs, came from 
his Pen: The periodical Paper, called the Champion, ow- 
ed its chief Support to his Abilities ; and though his 
Eſſays in that Collection cannet now be fo aſcertain- 
ed, as to perpetuate them in this Edition of his Works, 
et the Reputation ariſing to him at the Time of Pub- 
ication was not :nconkaerable It does not appear” 
that, he ever wrote much Poetry: With fuch Talents 
as he poſſeſſed, it cannot be ſed that he was un- 
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qualified to 5 55 himſelf handſomely in that Art; 
but correct Verſification probably required more Pains 
and Time than his Exigencies would allow. In the 
Preface to his Miſcellanies he tells us, that his poe- 
tical Pieces were moſtly written when he was very young, 
and were Productions of the Heart rather than of the 
Head, He adds, that this Branch of Writing is what 
he very little pretended to, and was very little his Pur- 
ſuit. Accordingly, out of this Edition, which is in- 
tended to conſiſt entirely of Pieces more highly finiſh- 
ed than Works of mere Amuſement generally are, his 
Verſes are rr ; but 1 a Specimen of — Abi- 
lity in this Way, it is j proper to preſerve, in 
this Eſſay on his Life oy 8 one — Piece, 
which the Reader will not find un- entertaining. 
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To the Right Hon. Sir RonRRT WALTrOLHR, 
P 'TS/ _ 
a N 7 . 

4 Wer at the Helm of State you ride, 

. Our Nation's Envy and its Fie n 

5 While foreign Courts with Wonder gaze, 


And curſe thoſe Councils, which th ien 
Would you not wonder, Sir, to — N22 | | 
Your Bard a greater Man than you? 12 
Which that he is, you cannot doubt, =... 
When you have read the Sequghout. Ty! 


You know, great Sir, that ancient Fellows; 
Philoſophers, and fuch Folks, tell us,, 
No great Analogy between 
Greatneſs and * is ſeen. 

If then, as it might follow ſtreight, 
Wretched to Way to be — | 
Forbid it, Gods, that you ſhould try 
What *tis to be ſo great as 1. | 


Tux Family that dines the lateſt, 
Is in our Street eſteemed the greateſt; 
But lateſt Hours muſt. furely fall 
Fore him, who never dines at all. 


Your Taſte in Architect, you know, 
Hath been admir'd by Friend and Foe; 
But can your earthly Domes compare 
With all my Caftles—in the Air 


We'xe often taught, -it doth behove us 
| To think thoſe greater, who're above us; 


| Another | 
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Mother Inſtance of my Glory, 

Who live. above you, twice.two Story; 

And from my Garret can look down 

On the whole Street of Arlington 


 Garzarnsss by Poets ftill is painted 
With many Followers acquainted : 
This too doth in my Favour ſpeak ; 
Dur Levee is but twice a Week; 
From mine I can exclude but one Day, 
My Door is quiet on a Sunday. 


Nox in the Manner of Attendance - 
Doth your great Bard claim leſs Aſcendance; 
Familiar you to Admiration 
May be approach d by all the Nation; 
While I, like the Mogul in Indo, 

Am never ſeen but at my Window. 

If with my Greatneſs yaſffge offended, 
The Fault is eaſily amended ; | 

For I'll come down with wondrous Eaſe, 

Into whatever Face you pleaſe. 


I' not ambitious ; little Matters 

Will ferve us great, but hunible Creatures, 
Suppole a Secretary o' this Ile | , 
Juſt to be doing with'a while; * 
Admiral, Gen' ral, Judge, or Biſhop: 
Or I can foreign Treaties diſh up. 

If the good Genius of the Nation 

Should call me to Negociation, 

Tuſcan and French are in my Head, 
Latin ] write, and Greek—1 read. 


Ir you ſhould aſk, what pleaſes beſt ? 
To get the moſt, and do the leaft. 
What fitteſt for? — Vou know, I'm ſüre, 
I'm ſitteſt for——a fine-cure. 


Tunis Piece, it appears, was written in the Year 1730, 
and it ſhews at once our Author's early Acquaintance with 

0 ho * Where Sir Robert lived. | 
IT... ih 
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Diſtreſs, and the Firmneſs of Mind, which he ſupported 
under it. Of his other Works (I mean ſuch as were,writ- 

ten before his Genius was come to its full Growth) an 
Account will naturally be expected in this Place; and for- 

tunately he has f. poken of them himſelf in the Diſcourſe 
be to his Miſcelanies (which is now reprinted in the 
of this Edition) in Terms ſo modeſt and ſenſible, 
that I am ſure the Reader will 3 with any ther Cri- 
ticiſm or — of them. 
e ing 


„Tus Eſſay on Comertaics,* 
vas deſigned to ridicule out of — one — 
pernicious Evils which. attends it, vis. pampering the 
you Appetites of Selfiſhneſs and IIl-nature, with the | 
Shame and Diſquietude of others; whereas true Good - 4 
breeding conſiſts in contributing to the Wr p. | 
pineſs of all about us.” 


1 2 eg on the 1 810 «of the * of 
en expoſes a ſec eat Evil, namely rere 5 the 
Bane of all Virtue, Morality and Goodneſs ;. and may ſerve 

to arm the honeſt, undeſigning, open hearted Man, who 


is generally the Prey of this Ma, againſt it“ 


Tag Journey from this World to. the next, it, ſhould 
ſeem, -provoked the dull, ſhort-lighted, and malignant 

Enemies of gur Author to charge him with an — 
to ſubvert the ſettled Notions of Mankind in Philoſophy 
and Religion; for he- aſſures us, in Form, that. he, did nat 
intend, in this allegorical Piece, to oppoſe an prevail- 
ing Syſtem, or to erect a new one of his own. ach great- 
er Juſtice,” he adds, that he might be arrai * — 

„ .norance, for having, in the Relation which 


« ſhare; dane many Violences to Hittory, and wie ruth 
„ and Falſhood-with much Freedom. But 
Fiction, e ſome . 85 of 
„ ſtory, to, embellith hie Work, and 6 
to it, he has not, however, confined himſelf” to nice 
Exactneſs, h«ving often ante-dated; and ſometimes: 
4 r mhichhs fypnd e ee 
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< ry, and tranſplanted into his Work.” The Reader will © 
find a great Deal of true Humour in many Paſſages of this 
Production; and the Surprize with which he has made 
Mr. Addiſon hear of the Eleufinian Myſteries, in the fixth Wl © 

| FEneid, is a well turned Compliment to the learned Au- 
thor, who has, with fo much Elegance and Ability, traced 
pre ogg between Virgil's Syſtem and thoſe memo- 
rable Rites. . | 


Wir n Regard to the Hiſtory of Jonathan Wild, his De- 
ſign, he tells us, was not, to enter the Liſts with that ex- 
« cellent Hiſtorian, who, from authentic Papers and Records, 
* &c. hath given ſo ſatisfactory an Account of this great 
„Man; nor yet to contend with the Memoirs of the Or- 
„ dinary of Newgate, which generally contain a more 
* particular Relation of what the Heroes are to fuffer 
in the next World, than of what they did in this. i 
«« The Hiſtory of Jonathan Wild is rather a Narrative of wy 
« ſuch Actions, as he might have performed, or would, 
& or ſhould have performed, than what he really did; 
„ and may in Reality as well ſuit =_ other fuch great 
Man, as the Perſon himſelf, whoſe Name it bears. As 
« it is not a very faithful Portrait of Jonathan Wild, ſo 
neither is it intended to repreſent the Features of any 
other Perſon ; Roguery, and not a Rogue, is the Sub- 
1 ject; fo that any particular Application will be unfair 
in the Reader, eſpecially if he knows much of the great 
World, ſince he muſt then be acquainted with more 
than one, on whom he can fix the Reſemblance.” - 


Ov Author proceeds to give a further Account of this 
Work in a Strain, which ſhews, however converſant he 
might be in the Characters of Men, that he did not ſuffer a 
gloomy Myfantbropy to take fuch Poſſeſſion of him, as to 
make hint entertain depreciating Ideas of Mankind in gene- 
ral, without Exceptions in Favour of a great Part of the 7 
Species. Though the Paſſage be long, I ſhall here tran- * 
ſeribe it, as it will prove ſubſervient to two Purpoſes : It 
wilt throw a proper Light upon the Hiſtory of Jonathan 
Mill, and it will do Honour to Mr. Fielding's Sentiments. 
I folemnly proteſt,” ſays he © that I do by no —_ 
AS ? * « int , 
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« intend, in the Character of my Hero, to repreſent hu- 
« man; Nature in general. Such Inſinuations muſt be at- 
« tended with very dreadful Concluſions; nor do ſee any 
ther Tendency they can naturally have, but to encour- 
« age and ſoothe Men in their Villainies, and to make ev 
« well-diſpoſed Man diſclaim his on Species, and curſe 
« the Hour of his Birth into fuck a Society. For my Part, 
« ] underſtand thoſe Writers, who deſcribe human Na- 
« ture in this depraved Character, as ſpeaking only of ſuch 
« Perſons as Vild and his Gang ; and, I think, it may be 
« juſtly inferred, that they do not find in their own Bo- 
« ſoras any Deviation from the general Rule. Indeed it 
« would be an inſufferable Vanity in them to conceive 
« themſelves as the only Exception to it. But without 
« conlideruug Newgate as no other than human Nature 
« with its , Which ſome very ſhameleſs Writers 
« have done, I think we may be excuſed for ſuſpecting, 
that the ſplendid Palaces of the Great are often no ather 
„than Newgate with the Maſk on; nor do I know any 
« Thing which can raiſe an honeſt Man's Indignati 
higher, than that the ſame Morals ſhould be in one 
Place attended with all imaginable 'Miſery and Infamy, 
« and, in the other, with the higheſt Luxury and Honour. 
« Let any impartial Man in his Senſes be aſked, for which 
«* of theſe two Places a Compoſition of Cruelty, Luſt, A- 
« yarice, Rapine, Inſolence, Hypocriſy, Fraud and Trea- 
« chery, is beſt fitted? Surely his Anſwer muſt be cer- 
e tain and immediate; and yet I am afraid all theſe 
« dients, gloſſed over with Wealth and a Title, have been 
« treated with the higheſt Reſpect and Veneration in the 
one, while one or two of them have been condemned to 
„ the Gallows in the other. If there are then any Men 
« of ſuch Morals, who dare call themſelves great, and are 
« ſo reputed, or called at leaſt, by the deceived Multi- 
« tade, ſurely a little private Cenſure by. the few is a 
very moderate Tax for them to pay, provided no more 
«* was tobe demanded: But however the Glare of Riches, 
and Awe of Title may dazzle and terrify the Vulgar; 
* nay, however Hypocriſy may deceive. the more difcern- 
ing, there is ſtil a } in every Man's Breaſt, 'which 
„none can cheat ot corrupt, though perhaps it is the 
FR |; b 2: N 66 only 
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A only uncorrupt Thing about him. And yet, inflexible 
„and honeſt as this Judge is (however polluted the Bench 
-6 be on which he fits) no Man can, in my Opinion, en- 
joy any Applauſe, which is not adjudged to be his Due. 
6 Nothing ſeems to me more prepoſterous than that, while 
** the Way to true Honour lies fo * and plain, Men 
% ſhould ſeek falſe by ſuch perverſe and rugged Paths; 
that while it is ſo eaſy and ſafe, and truly honourable to 
« be good, Men ſhould wade through Difficulty and Dan- 
ger, and real Infamy, to be great, or to uſe a ſynoni- 
« mous Word, Villains. Nor hath Goodneſs leſs Advan- 
etage in the Article of Pleafure, 'than of Honour, over 
this Kind of Greatneſs. The lame righteous Judge al- 
« ways annexes a bitter Anxiety to'the Purchaſes of Guilt, 
„ whilſt it adds double Sweetneſs to the Enjoyments of 
Innocence and Virtue; for Fear, which, all the Wiſe 
„agree, is the moſt wretched of human Evils, is, in ſome 

„ Degree, always „ former, and never can in 
« any Manner moleſt the Happineſs of the latter. This 
« js the Doctrine, which I have endeavoured to inculcate 
in this. Hiſtory, rotary myſelf at the fame Time with- 

in the Rules of Probability; for, except in one Chap- 

„ter, which is meant as a Burleſque on the extravagant 
« Accounts of Travellers, I believe I have not exceeded 
„ it. And though perhaps it ſometimes happens, contra- 
« ry to the Inſtances I have given, that the Villain ſuc- 
« ceeds in his Purfuit, and acquires ſome tranſitory im- 
perfect Honour or Pleaſure to himſelf for his Iniquity ; 
yet, I believe, he oftener ſhares the Fate of Jonathan 
« Wild, and fuffers the Puniſhment, without obtaining 
e the Reward. As I believe it is not eaſy to teach a more 
« uſeful Leſſon than this, if I have been able to add the 
«« Pleafanr to it, I might#flatter myſelf with having carried 
« every Point. But, perhaps, ſome Apology may be re- 
„ quired of me, for having uſed the Word Greatneſs, to 
.««- which the World have annexed ſuch honourable Ideas, 
in ſo diſgraceful and contemp uous a Light. Now if the 
Fact be, that the Greatneſs which is commonly worſhip- 
4% ped, is really of that Kind which I have here repre- 
e ſented, the Fault ſeems rather to lie in thoſe who have 
4s aſcribed to it thoſe Honours, to which it hath not in 

Reality 
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« Reality the leaſt Claim. The Truth, I apprehend, is, 
© we often confound the Ideas of Goodneſs and Great- 
« neſs together, or rather include the former in our Idea 
Hof the latter. If this be fo, it is ſurely a great Error, 
and no leſs than a Miſtake of the Capacity for the Will. 
« In Reality, no Qualities can be more diſtin& : For as it 
cannot be doubted but that Benevolence, Honour, Ho- 
« neſty, and Charity, make a good Man; and that Parts 
« and Courage are the efficient Qualities of a great Man; 
« ſo it muſt he confeſſed, that the Ingredients which com- 
poſe the former of theſe Characters bear no Analogy to, 
nor Dependence on thoſe, which conſtitute the latter. 
A Man may therefore be great without being good, or 
« wy without being great. However, though the one 
« bear no es . on the other, neither is 
there any abſolute Repu among them, which may 
totally prevent their Union; ſo that they may, though 
not of Neceſlity, aſſemble in the ſame Mind, as they 
actually did, and all in the higheſt Degree, in thoſe of 
* Socrates and Brutus; and perhaps in ſome among us. I at 
4 leaſt know one, to whom Nature could have added no one 
« great or good Quality, more than ſhe hath beſtowed. on. 
« him. Here then appear three diſtinct Characters; the 
great, the good, and the great and good, the laſt of theſe 
* 1s the true fublime in human Nature; that Elevation, 
„by which the Soul of Man, raiſing and extending itſelf 
above the Order of this Creation, and brightened with 
« a certain Ray of Divinity, looks down on the Condi- 
tion of Mortals. This is indeed a glorious Object, on 
* which we can never gaze with too much Praiſe and Ad- 
% miration. A perf ork! the Iliad of Nature! ra- 
© viſhing, and aſtoniſhing, and which at once fills us with 
Love, with Wonder, and Delight. The ſecond falls. 
« greatly ſhort of this perfection, and yet hath its Merit. 
„Our Wonder ceaſes; our Delight is lefſened ; but our 
Love remains; of which Paſſion Goodneſs hath * ; 
appeared to me the only true and proper Object. On 
„this Head, it may be proper to obſerve, that I do not 
* conceive my good Man to be abſolutely a Fool or a 
« Coward ; but that he often partakes too little of Parts 
Hor Courage to have any Pretenſion to Greatneſs. Now 
. > | Aj b 3 «c as 
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« as to that Greatneſs, which is totally devoid of Good- 
« nefs, it ſeems to me in Nature to reſemble the falfe ſub- 
line in Poetry, where Bombaſt is, by the ignorant and 
ill judging Vulgar, often miſtaken for ſolid Wit and Elo- 
40 N whilſt it is in Effect the very Reverſe. Thus 
i Pride, Oſtentation, Inſolence, Cruelty, and every Kind 
« of Villainy, are often conſtrued into true Greatneſs of 
Mind, in which we always include an Idea of Good- 
e neſs. This bombaſt Greatneſs then is the Character I 
«« intend to expoſe; and the more this prevails in and de- 
* cetves the World, taking to itfelf not only Riches and 
* Power, but often Honour, or at leaſt the Shadow of it, 
„the more neceffary it is to ſtrip the Monſter of theſe 
« falfe Colours, and ſhew it in its native Deformity; for 
by ſuffering Vice to poſfeſs the Reward of Virtue, we 
do a double Injury to Society, by encouragirg the for- 
mer, and taking away the chief Incentive to the latter. 
« Nay, though it is, I believe, impoſſible to give Vice a 
* true Reliſh of Honour and Glory, and though we give 
it Riches and Power, to give it the Enjoyment of them; 
« yet it contaminates the Food it cannot taſte, and ſullies 
„the Robe, which neither fits nor becomes it, till Virtue 
*« diſdains them both.” r b 


Tavs hath our Author developed the Defign, with 
- which he wrote the Hiſtory of Jonathan Wild; a noble 
Purpoſe furely, and of the higheſt Importance to Society. 
A Satire like this, which at once ftrips off the ſpurious Or- 
naments of Hypocriſy, and ſhews the genuine Beauty of 
the moral Character, will be 'alwagy worthy of the Atten- 
tion of the Reader, who deſires to rife wiſer or better from 
the Book he peruſes; not to mention that this Perform- 
ance hath in many Places ſuch Seaſonings of Humour, 
that it cannot fail to be a very high Entertainment to all, 
who have a Tafte for Exhibitions of the abfurd and ridi- 
culous in human Life. But though the Merit of the 
Life of Jonathan Wild be very confiderable, yet it muſt 
be allowed to be very ſhort of that higher Order of Com- 
fition which dir Autos attained in his other Pieces of 
vention. Hitherto he feems but preluding, as it were 
to ſome great Work, in which all the component Parts of 
| is 
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his Genius were to be ſeen in their full and vigorous Ex- 
ertion; in which his Imagination was to ſtrike us by the 
moſt lively and juſt Colouring, his Vit to enliven by the 
gre — Altufions, his Invention to entich with the great- 
eſt Variety of Character and Incident, and his Judgment 
to charm not only by the Propriety and Grace of particu- 
lar Parts, but by the Order, — and Congruity of 
the whole: To this high Excellence he made ſtrong A 
proaches in the Joſeph Andrews ; and in the Tom Jones he 
has fairly bore away the Palm. ; 


Is the Progreſs of Henry Fielding's Talents there ſeem 
to have been three remarkable Periods; one, when his Ge- 
nius broke forth at once with an Effulgence ſuperior to all 
the Rays of Light it had before emitted, like the Sun in his 
Morning Glory, without the Ardor 4nd the Blaze which 
afterwards attend him; the ſecond, when it was diſplayed: 
with collected Force, and a Fullneſs of Perfection, like 
the Sun in Meridian Majeſty, with all bis higheſt Warmth 
and Splendor ; and the third, when the ſame Genius, grown 
more cool and temperate, ſtill continued to cheer and en- 


hven, but ſhewed at the fame Time that it was tending to 
its Decline, like the fame Sun, abating from his Ardor, but 
ſtill gilding the weſtern Hemifphere. Wh 


To theſe three Epochas of our Author's Genius, the 
Reader will be before-hand with me in obſerving that there 
is an exact Correſpond in the Joſeph ews, Tom: 
| and Amelia. Toſeph Andrews, as the Preface 
the Work informs us, was intended for an Imitation of t | 
Stile and Manner of Cervantes. And how delightfully he 
has copied the Humour, the Gravity, and the fine Ridi- 
cule of his Maſter, they can witneſs who are acquainted 
with both Writers. The Truth is, Fielding, in this Per- 
formance, was employed in the very Provinee for which 
his Talents were iar ly and happily formed; namely, 
che fabulous Narration of ſome imagined Action, which 
did occur, or might probably have occurred in human 
Life. Nothing could be more happily conceived than the 


Character of Parſos Adams for the principal Perſonage of 
the Work; the Humanity, and 93 of 2 
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the Goodneſs of Heart, and the Zeal for Virtue, which 
come from him upon all Occaſions, attach us to Mr. A. 
dams in the moſt endearing Manner; his excellent Talents, 
his Erudition, and his real Acquirements of Knowledge in 
claſſical Antiquity, and the ſacred Writings, together with 
his Honeſty, command our Eſteem and Reſpect; while his 
Simplicity and Innocence in the Ways of Men provoke 
our Smiles by the Contraſt they bear to his real intellectual 
Character, and conduce to make him in the higheſt Man- 
ner the Ovje@ of Mirth, without degrading him in our 
Eftimation, by the many ridiculous Embarraſſments to 
which they every now and then make him liable ; and 'to 
cron tie whole, that habitual Abſence of Mind, which is 
his predominant Foible, and which never fails to give a 
Tinge to whatever he is about, makes the honeſt Clergy- 
man almoſt a Rival of the renowned Don Quixote; the Ad- 
ventures he is led into, in Conſequence of this Jafirmity, 
aſſuming ſomething of the romantic Air which accompa- 
nies the Knizht Errant, and the Circumſtances of his For- 
etſulneſs tending as ſtrongly to excite our Laughter as the. 
Miſtakes of the Spaniſh Hero. I will venture to ſay, that 
when Don Quixote miſtakes the Barber's Baſon for Mam- 
Brinos Helmet, no Reader ever found the Situation more 
Tidiculous and truly comic than Parſon Adams's travelling to 
London to ſell a Set of Sermons, and actually ſnapping his 
Fingers, and taking two or three Turns round the * 
in . when introduced to a Bookſeller in Order to 
make an immediate Bargain; and then immedia ely after, 
Wot being able to find thoſe fame Sermons, when he en 
"Claims, ** I proteſt, I believe I left them behind me. 
There are many Touches in the Conduct of this Character, 
which occaſion che moſt exquifite Merriment; and I be- 
lieve it will not be found too bold an Aſſertion, if we fay 
that the celebrated Character of an abſent Man by La 


Bripere is extremely ſhort of that true and juſt Reſem- 


blance to Nature with which our Author has delineated the 
Features of Adams: The former indeed is carried to an 
agreeable Extravagance, but the latter has the fine Lights 
and Shades of Probability. It will not be improper here to 
mention that the Reverend Mr. Young, a learned and much 
eſteemed Friend of Mr. Fielding's, fat for this Pictute. 


Mr. 
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Mr. Youn 
with the Greek Author} and had as paſſionate a Venera- 
tion for /chylus as Parſon Adams; the Overflowings of 
his Benevolence were as ſtrong, and his Fits of rewverie 
were as frequent, and occurred too upon the moſt intereſt- 
ing Occaſions. Of this laft Obſervation, a ſingular In- 
ſtance is given by a Gentleman who ſerved, during the laſt 
War in Flanders, in the very fame Regiment to which Mr. 
Young was Chaplain: On a fine Summer's Evening, he 
thought proper to indulge himſelf in his Love of a ſoli- 
tary Walk; and accordingly he ſallied forth from his Tent? 
The Beauties of the Hemiſphere and the Landſkip round 
him preſſed warmly on his Imagination; his Heart. over- 
flowed with Benevolence to all God's Creatures, and Gra- 
titude to the Supreme Diſpenſer of that Emanation of Glo- 
ry, which covered the Face of Things. It is very; poſſi- 
ble that a Paſſage in his dearly beloved Æſchylus occurred 
to his Memory on this Occaſion, and ſeduced his Thoughts 
into a profound Meditation. Whatever was the Object of 
his Reflections, certain it is that ſomething did powerfully 
ſeize his Ry ſo as to preclude all Attention to 
Things that lay immediately before him; and, in that deep 
Fit of Abſence, Mr. Toung proceeded on his Adr 
he arrived very quietly and calmly in the Enemy's Py 
where he was, with Difficulty, brought to a Recollection 
of himſelf by the Repetition of Qui va la, from the Soldi- 
ers upon Duty. The Officer, who commanded, finding 
that he had ſtrayed thither in the undeſigning Simplicity. 
of his Heart, and ſeeing an innate Goodneſs in his Priſon- 
er,. which commanded his ReſpeQ, very politely gave him 
Leave to purſue: his Contemplations Home again. Such 
was the Gentleman from whom the Idea of Parſon Adams 
was derived; how it is.interwoven into the Hiſtory of Je 
ſeph Andrews, and how ſuſtained with unabati 2b 
try to the Concluſion, need not to be mentioned here, as 
it is ſufficiently felt and acknowledged. The whole Work 
indeed abounds with Situations f the truly comic Kind ; 
the Incidents and Characters are unfolded with fine Turns 
of Surprize ;- and it is among the few Works of Invention, 
produced by the Engliſh Writers, which will always con- 
tinue in Requeſt: But ſtill it . the Sun-riſe of our iis” 
5 | 5 | thor's : 
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was remarkable for his intimate Acquaintance 
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_ thar's Genius. The Hint, it ſeems, was fu ed to 
kim by the Succeſs of the late MY. Richardſan s — of 
Pamela and Andrews: Joſeph is here repreſented as her 
Brother, and be boaſts the fame Virtue and Continency 
which are the Characteriſtics of his Sifter. In the Plan of 
the Work, Mr. Fielding did not form to himſelf a Circle 
wide enough for the — of his ; the 
main Action was too trivial and unimportant to admit of 
the Variety of Characters and Events which the Reader 
generally looks for in ſuch Productions: The Attainment 
of Perfection in this Kind of Writing was in Reſerve for 
Ki. Fielding | in a future Work. 


- Soon after the Publication of Foſeph Andreas, the lac 
Comedy, which came from this Writer's Pen, was exhi- 
bited on the Stage, intitled tbe Wedding Day: And, as 
we have already obſerved, it — with an indif- 
ferent Share of Succeſs. The Law from this Time had 
its hot and cold Fits with him; he purſued it by Starts, and 
after frequent Intermithons, which are ever fatal in this 
| — in which whoever is ſituated, n, for a long 
Time, i in the Condition of the Boatman deterbed in the 
Coorgics, working his Way againſt the Stream; and if he 
by chance remit from his Labour, he is rapidly 
— back, and loſes from the erf he had made. 


— bracchia fort? remiſit, 
Aipue illum in præceps prono rapit abvens ary 


Theſe occaſional Relaxations of Induſtry Mr. Fielding felt, 
and he alſo felt the Inconvemencies o _ —— which was 
the more ſevere upon him, as volu 2 
lect could not be charged upon him. repeated 8h 
of Uineſs difabled him from being —— Attendant 
at the Bar, as his on Inclination, and Patience of the moſt 
laborious Ap cation, would otherwiſe have made him. 
Beſides the s for Expence, which his valetudina- 
tian Habit of Body conſtantly made upon him, he had: 
likewiſe a Family to maintain; from Bufineſs he derived 
little or no Su x Foy and his Proſpects therefore grew eve- 
ry. Day more * — To * „ 
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ing Circumſtances, if we add the Infirmity of his Wife, 
whom he loved tenderly, and the Agonies he felt on her 
Account, the Meaſure of his Afflictions will be well nigh: 
full? To ſee her daily languiſhing and wearing away be- 
fore his Eyes, was toq much for a Man of his ſtrong 
Senfations; the Fortitude of Mind, with which he 
met all the other Calamities of Life, deſerted him on this 
moſt trying Occaſion ; and her Death, which; happened 
about this Time, brought on ſuch a Vehemence- of Grief, 
that his Friends to, think him in Danger of loſing 
his Reaſon. When the firſt, Emotions of his Sorrow were 
abated, Philoſaphy adminiſtered her Aid; his Reſolution. 
returned, and he began again to ſtruggle with his Fortune. 
He e in two periodical Papers ſucceſſively, with a 
laudable and ſpirited Deſign of rendering Service to his 
Country. The firft of theſe was called the True Patriot, 
which was ſet on Foot during the late Rebellion, and was 
conducive to the Excitement of Loyalty, and a Love for 
the Conſtitution in the Breaſts. of his Coynttymen..+ A. 
Project of the fame Kind had been executed in the Year 
1715, when the Nation laboured under the ſame Diſficul- 
ties, by the celebrated Mr. Addiſin, who afterwards roſe 
to be Secretary of State. The Freebolder by that elegant 
Writer contains, no Doubt, many ſeaſonable Animadver-- 
ſions, and a delicate Vein of Wit and Raillery: But it may 
be pronounced with Safety, that in the True Patriot there 
was diſplayed a ſolid Knowledge of the Britiſb Laws, and 
Government, together with occaſional Sallies of Humour, 
which would have made no inconſiderable Figure in the 
olitical Compoſitions of an Addiſon, or a Swift. The 
Facobite Journal was calculated to diſcredit the ſhattered 
Remains of an unſucceſsful Patty, and, by a well-spplied . 
Raillery and Ridicule, to bring the Sentiments of the Diſ- 
affected into Contempt, and thereby efface them not on- 
ly from the Converfation, but the Minds of Men. Hor 
excellently. he | fucceeded in this Deſign, - may be felt by 
the Reader, if he will be at the forall Troubſe of turning 
over the Leaves, which cloſe. the foutth Volume. of this 
; Ovx Author by this Time attained c Age of fortybree 3: 
and being inceſſantly purſued by reiterated Attacks. 2 the 
| 4 | out, 
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Gout, he was wholly rendered incapable of purſuing the 


Buſineſs of a Barriſter any longer. He was obliged there- 


fore to accept an Office, which ſeldom fails 0: being hate- 
ful to the Populace, and of Courſe liable” to many 1njbri- 
ous Imputations, namely, an acting Magiſtrate in the 
Commiſſion of the Peace for Nadal. ex. That he was 
not inattentive to the Calls of his Duty, and that, on the 
eontrary, he laboured to be an uſeful Citizen, is evident 
from the many Tracts he publiſhed, relating to ſeveral of 
the penal Laws, and to the Vices and Mal-practices which 
thoſe Laws were intended to reftrain. Under this Head 
will be found ſeveral valuable Pieces; particularly a Charge 
to the Grand Jury, delivered at We _ on the 29th 
of June, 1749. In this little Work the Hiſtory of Grand 
Juries from their Origin, and the wiſe Intention of them 
tor the Cognizance of Abuſe, and the Safety of the Sub- 
ject, are thought to be traced with no ſmall Skill and Ac- 
curacy. The Pamphler on the Encreaſe and Cauſe of Rob- 
beries, has been held in high Eſtimation by ſome eminent 
Perſons who have adminiſtered Juſtice in Weftminſter-hall, 
and ſtill continue to ſerve their Country in a legiſlative Ca- 
pactty. It has been already obſerved, that he left behind 
im two Volumes of Crown Law ; and it will not be im- 
3 to mention in this Place a Pamphlet, intitled, A 
ropoſal for the Maintenance of the Poor ;” which, 
though it is not reprinted ' in this Collection, not being 
deemed of a Colour with Works of Invention and Genius, 
yet it does Honour to our Author as a Magiſtrate, as it 
could not be produced without intenſe Application, and 
an ardent Zeal for the Service of the Community: 


| AmipsT theſe ſevere Exerciſes of his Underſtanding, 
and all the laborious Duties of his Office, his Invention 
could not lie ſtill ; but he found Leiſure to amuſe himſelf, 
and afterwards the World, with the Hiſtory of Tom Jones. 
And now we are arrived at the ſecond grand Epoch of Mr. 
Fielding's Genius, when all his Faculties were in perfect 
Uniſon, and conſpired to produce a complete Work. If 


we conſider Tom Jones in the ſame Light in which the 
ableſt Critics havegxamined the //iad, the Aneid, and the 
Faradiſe Loft, namely with a View to the Fable, the Man- 


ners, 
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ners, the Sentiments, and the Stile, we ſhall find. it ſtand-- 
ing the Teſt of the ſevereſt Criticiſm, and indeed. bearing 
away the envied Praiſe of a complete Performance. In the 
firſt Place, the Action has that Unity, which is -the.Boaft 
of the great Models of Compoſition ;- it turns upon 4 fin-- 

e Event, attended with many Circumſtances, and many 

bordinate Incidents, which „in the Progreſs of the 
Work, to perplex, to — i and to involve the whole 
in Difficulties, and lead on the Reader's Imagination; with 
an Eagerneſs of Curioſity, , through Scenes of prodigious 
Variety, till at length the different Intricacies and Compli- 
cations of the Fable are explained after the ſame graduab 
Manner in which they had been worked up to a Criſis: 
Incident ariſes out of Incident; the Seeds of every Thing 
that ſhoots up, are laid with a judicious Hand, and what- 
ever occu:s in the latter Part of the Story, . ſeems: natural- 
ly to grow out. of thoſe P which preceded ;: io. that, 
upon the Whole, the Buſineſs, with great Propriety and 
Probability works itfelf up into various Embarraſſments, 
and then afterwards, by a regular Series of Events, clears 
itſelf from all Impediments, and brings itſelf inevitably to a 
Concluſion ; like a River, which, in its Progreſs, foams 
amongſt Fragments of Rocks, and, for a while, ſeems 
pent, up by unfurmountable Oppoſitions; then angrily 
daſhes for a awhile, then plunges under Ground into Ca- 
verns, and runs a ſubterraneous Courſe, till. at le it 
breaks out again, meanders round the Country, and with 
a Uear placid Stream flows gently into the Ocean. By this. 
artful Management, our Author has given-us the PerfeQi- 
on of Fable; which, as the Writers upon. the Subject 
have juſtly obſerved, conſiſts in ſuch Obſtacles: to. retard 
the final Iſſue of the whole, as ſhall at leaſt, in their Conſe- 
quences, accelerate the Cataſtrophe, and bring it evident- 
ly and neceſſarily to that Period only, which, in the Na+ 
ture of Things, could ariſe from it; ſo that the Action 
could not remain in Suſpence any longer, but muſt natu» 
rally cloſe and determine itſelf. It may: be proper to add, 
that no Fable whatever affords, in its Solution, ſuch art- 
ful States of Suſpence, ſuch beautifyl Turns of Surpriſe, 
ſuch unexpected Incidents, and fuch ſudden Diſcoveries, 


ſometimes apparently embarraſſing, but always 3 


 tiful. Idea of a well-concerted Fable, when he 
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the Cataſtrophe, and eventually promoting the Completion 
of che whole. Vida, the celebrated Critic of Italy, has 
tranſmitted down to us, inhis Art of Poetry, a very beau- 

eſents 
the Reader of it in the Situation of a Traveller to « diftnce 
Town, who, when he perceives but a faint ſhadowy Glim- 
mering of its Walls, its Spires, and its Edifices, purſues 
his) Journey with more Alacrity than when he cannot fee 
any Appearances to notify the Place to which he is tending, 
but is — to purſue a melancholy and fotlorn Road 
through a Depth of Vallies, without any Object to flatter, 
ar to raiſe his ExpeQation. 


 Haud aliter, longingua petit qui forte viator 

| Mania, ſi pofitas altis in 1 
Nunc et iam dubias oculis videt, incipit ultra _ 

. Lativr ire wiam, placidumgue urgere laborem, 

Quam cum nuſquam ulle cernuntur quas adit arces, 

Obſcurum ſed iter tedit eonvallibus tmis. + | 


In the Execution of this Plan, thus regular and uniform, 


what a Variety of humorous Scenes of Life, of Deſcriptions, 
and Characters has our Author found Means to incorporate 
with the principal Action; and this too, without diſtraQs+ 
ing the Reader's) Attention with ObjeQs foreign to his 
Sabje&, or weakening the general Intereſt by a Multipli- 
city of epiſodical Events? Still obſerving the grand eſſential 
Rule of Unity in the Deſign, I believe, no Author has - 
troduced a greater Diverſity of Characters, or diſplayed 
them more fully, or in more various Attitudes. A/lzworthy. 
is che moſt amiable Picture in the World of a Man who 
does Honour to his Species: In his own Heart he finds 
conftane> Propenfities to the moft benevolent. and generous 
Actions, and. his Underſtanding conduQts him with Diſcre- 
tion in the Performance of whatever his Goodneſs | 
to him. And though# is apparent that the Author labour- 
ed this Portrait con amore, and meant to offer it to Man- 
kind as a juſt Object of Imitation, he has ſoberly reftrain+ 
ed -himſelt within the®ounds of Probability, nay, it may 
be faid, of ſtrict Truth; as in the ral Opinion, he is 
ſuppoſed to have. copied here the Features of a _ 
's Character 
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Character .ſtijl-in' Being. : Nothing can! be more entertain 
A ed. Ho WesTEAX ;/ (his ruſtic Mannets, his natural un- 


with the eee ere Grown hich accompany 


and the Biaſs of hi Politics, are all de- 
lineated with Precifion and fine Humour. The Siſters of 
thoſe two Gentlemen os and iis rc 
to many agreeable Scenes Jones will at of Finds 
be a his Lake young Men of good Tendencies to Vir- 
tue, who yer ſuffer the hnpetuofity/ of their Paſſions to 
— theta away. - ' Thackwum and Square are excellent- 
8 to — other; . the former is a well drawn 
iure of a Divine, who is neglectful of the moral Part 
of his Character, and oſtentatiouſſy talks of Religion and 
Grace ; the latter is a Ridicule of thoſe, have 
eas of the Dignity our Nature, and of the na- 
tive Beauty of Virtue, without: owning any 7 
of Conduct from Religion. 
Goodneſs, and the moral Fitneſs of Things, 
with a fine Vein of Ridicùle, to be but weak 
Action. In ſhort, all the Characters down - iz 
r ern ac wean. 
Truth and Humour: And indeed they abound ſo much, 
and are ſo often brought forward in a dramatic Manner, 
chat every Thing may be faid to be here in Adion; every 
—— cot. Phqur the very Manners which bes 
long to it in human Life. They look, they ad, they ſpeak. 
to du Imaginations juſt as they appear to us in the World. 
The Ss8xTIMEnTs which they utter, are peculiarly an- 
nexed to their Habits, Paffions, and Ideas; which is what 
poetieal Propriety ires; and, to the Honour of the 
Author, it muſt de that, whenever he addreſſes us 
Þ Perle, — £2.the Intetefts of Virtue and Re- 
ligion, and inſpires, in 2 Strain of moral Neflection, a true 
— ar with a juſt Deteſtation of 


poſture, re 2 e | 
ry — A 79 uy 122 E 


Tusk is, perhaps, bb of the comic Muſe- 
that requires ſo great a A or on of Stile as this Kind of De- 
ſcription. of Nen and Mannets, in which. Mt. Fielding ſo 

| much, 
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* The Eaws of the Mock-Epic, in which 


this Species of Writing is properly included demand, that, 
when trivial Things are to be — with a burleſque 
Air, the — .- ſhould be raiſed into a Sort of Tumor of 
Dignity, that by the Contraſt between the Ideas and the 
Pomp in which they are exhibited, they. may appear the 
more / ridiculous to our Imaginations. Of our Author's 
Talent in this Way, there are Inſtances in almoſt every 
Chapter; and wete we to aſſign a particular Example, we 
ſhould refer to the Relation of a Battle in the Homerican 
Stile. On the other Hand, when Matters, in Appearance, 
of; higher Moment, but, in Reality, attended with incon- 
Circumſtances, are to be et forth in the Garb of 
idicule, which they deſerve, it is neceſſary that the Lan- 
ſhould — — — lowered, and that the Me- 
taphors and Epithets made uſe of be transferred from Things 
— wy that ſo the falſe Importance of the 
Odject deſcribed may fall into a gay Contempt. The firſt 
imen of this Manner that occurs to me is in the Jona- 
Wilde For my own Part,” ſays he, © I confeſs I 
k on this en of g to be as proper. for a He- 
ro as any other; and I fo emnly declare, that had Alex- 
ander the Great been hanged, it would not in the leaſt 
** have diminiſhed my Reſpect to his Memory.” A ay: 
ter Example of what is here intended might, no Doubt, be 
choſen, as Things of this Nature may be found almoſt 
every where in Tom Jonet, or Foſeph Andrews ; but the 
otation here made will ſerve to illuſtrate, and that is 
ſufficient. 'The Mock-Epic has likewiſe frequently Occa- 
fion for the graveſt Irony, for florid Deſcription, for the 
true Sublime, for the Pathetic, for clear and perſpicuous 
Narrative, for poignant Satire, and generous Panegyric. 


For all theſe different Modes of Eloquence, Mr. Fielding's 


Genius was moſt happily verſatile, and his Power in all of 
them is ſo conſpicuous, that he may juſtly be ſaid to have 
had the rare Skill, required by  Herace, of giving to 
each Part of his Work its true and proper Colouring. - 


Lexware vices, operumgu? colores; - 
Ta this conſilts the ſpecific Quality of fine Writing: And 
15 852 us 
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thus our Author being confeſſedly eminent in all the great 
Eſſentials of Compoſition, in Fable, Character, Sentiment, 
and Elocution ; and as theſe could not be all united in ſo 
high an Aſſemblage, without a rich Invention, a fine Ima- 
gination, an enlightened Judgment, and a lively Wit, we 
may fairly here decide his Character, and pronounce. him 
the ENGLISH CERVAN TES. » 114 


Ir may be added, that in many Parts of the Tom Janes 
we find our Author poſſeſſed the ſofter Graces of Cha- 
racter- painting, and of Deſcription z many Situations and 
Sentiments are touched with a delicate Hand, and through 
out the Work he ſeems to feel as much Delight in deſcrib-. 
ing the amiable Part of human, Nature, as in his early. 
Days he had in exaggerating the ſtrong and harſh Features. 
of T urpitude and Deformity. This Circumſtance breathes. 
an Air of Philanthropy through his Work, and renders it 
an Image of Truth, as the — Orator calls a Come 
dy. And hence it aroſe, from this Truth of Chareder. 
which prevails im Tom Jones, in Conjunction with the, 
other Qualities of the Writer, above ſet forth, that the 
Suffrage of the moſt learned Critic & of this Nation was giv- 
en to our Author, when he fays, * Monſ. de Marivaux, 
« in France, and Mr. Fielding in England ſtand the fore-, 
« moſt among thoſe, who have given a faithful and chaſte. 
“ Copy of Life and Manners, and by enriching their Ro- 
* mance with the beſt Part of the comic Art, may be faid, 
to have brought it to Perfection.“ Such a favourable. 
Deciſion from bo able a Judge, will do Honour to Mr. 
Fielding with Poſterity ; the excellent Genius of -the 
Perſon, with whom he has paralleled him, will reflect 
the trueſt Praiſe on the Author, who was capable of be- 
ing his illuſtrious Rival. MK 4 


Maxrvaux poſſeſſe j rare and fine Talents; he was an 
attentive Obſerver of Mankind, and the Tranſcripts he 
made from thence are the Images of Truth. At his Re- 
ception into the French Academy, he was told in an ele- 
gant Speech, made by the Archbiſhop of Sent, that the, 


* Dr. Warburton, 


celebrated 
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celebrated La Bruyẽre ſeemed to be revived in him, and 
to retrace with his Pencil thoſe admirable Portraits of Men 


and Manners, which formerly unmaſked fo many Charac- - 


ters, and expoſed their Vanity and Affectation. Marivaux 
ſeems never ſo happy as when he is reprobating the falſe 
Pretences of aſſumed Characters: The Diſſimulation of 
Friends, the Policy of the Ambitious, the Littleneſs and 
Arrogance of the Great, the Inſolence of Wealth, the 
Arts of the Courtezan, the Impertinence of Foppery, the 
refined Foibles of the Fair Sex, the Diſſipation of Tout, 

the Gravity of falſe Importance, the Subtleties of Hypocriſy 


and exterior Religion, together with all the Delicacies of 


real Honour, and the Sentiments of true Virtue, are deli- 
neated by him in a lively and ſtriking Manner. He was not 
contented merely to copy their Appearances; he went ſtill 
deeper, and fearched Fr all the internal Movements of 
their Paſſions, with a Curioſity that is always penetrating, 
but ſometimes appears ovyer-ſolicitous, and, as the Critic 
expreſſes it, ulird perfectum trabi. It is not intended by 
this to inſinuate that he exceeds the Bounds of Truth; 
but occaſionally he ſeems to refine, till the Traces grow 
minute and almoſt imperceptible. He is a Painter, who 
labours his Portraits with a careful and a ſcrupulous Hand; 
he '#ttaches himſelf to them with Affection; knows not 
when to give over, neſcivit quod ben? ceſſit, relinguere, 
but continues tonching and retouching, till his traits be- 
come ſo delicate, that they at length are without Efficacy, 
and the Attention of the Connoiſſeur is tired, before the 
Diligence of the Artiſt is wearied. But this Refinement of 
Mari aux is V for by the Remark of the ethic 
Poet, who obſerves that this Kind of Enquiry is 


Like following Life thro' Inſects we diſſect; 
We loſe it in the Moment we detect. 


If therefore he ſometimes ſeems over- curious, it is the Na- 
ture of his Subject that allures him, and, in general, he 
greatly recompenſes us for the Unwillingneſs he ſhews to 
quit his Work, by the valuable Illuſtrations he gives it, 
and the Delicacy with which he marks all the finer Fea- 
tures of the Mind. His Diction, it muſt not be mm 
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bled, is ſometimes, but not often, far-fetched and ſtrain- 
ed ; and it was even to him in the Speech, alrea- 
dy mentioned of the chbiftop of Sens, that his Choice 
of Words was not always pute and legitimate, 'Each 
Phraſe, and often each Word is a Sentence; but he was 
apt to be hazardous and daring in his Metaphors, which 
was obſerved to him, leſt his Example and the Conni- 
vance of the Academy, which fits in a Kind of legiſlative 
Capacity upon Works of Tafte, ſhould occaſion a vicious 
Imitation of the Particulars in which he was deemed de- 
fective. This Criticiſm Marivaux has fomewhere at- 
to anſwer, by obſerving that he always writes 

more like a Man than an Author, and endeavours to con- 
vey his Ideas to his Readers in the fame they ſtruck 
his own Imagination, which had great Fecumlioyy” armth, 
and Vivacity. The Payſan Parvenu feems to be the Je- 
ſesb Andrews of this Author, and the Marianne is bigh- 
N or his Tom Jones. They are both, in a very . 
ite Degree, amuſing and- inftruQive. They are not 
tten, indeed, upon any of the Laws of Compoſition pro- 
age — 4 — and expounded by his Followers: 
with te Birth and Pazen- 

== the he principal Perfon, and . in man 


ds — to 
ae Bri 
"of Beginning, a L and End, wh — one princi- 
pal Ades is o ved to the jon, in its Proceſs is 
— in Diffculties, and riſes gradually into Tumult 
and Perplexity, till, in 4 Manner unexpected, it works it- 
ſelf clear, and comes, by natural, bue unforeſeen e 
to a Termination 


In this laſt mentioned Particular, Fialding boaſts a ma- 
nifeſt Superiority over Meriveus. Uniformity amidft Va- 
riety is juſtly allowed in all Works of Invention to be the 
prime Source of Beauty, and it is the peculiar Excellence 
of Tom Jones,. The Author, for the moſt Part, is more 
readily ſatisfied in his Drawings of Character than the 

French Writer; the ſtrong ſpecific Qualities of his Per- 
ſonages he ſets forth wih a ' few maſterly Strokes, — 
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the nicer and more ſubtle Workings of the. Mind he is 
not ſo anxious to . when the Paſſions are agi- 
tated, he can give us their Conflicts, and their various 
Tranſitions, but he does not always point out the ſecret 
Cauſe that ſets them : in Motion, or, in the Poet's Lan- 
guage, << the ſmall Pebble that ſtirs the peaceful Lake.” 

ielding was more attached to the Manners than to the 
Heart : In Deſctiptions of the former he is admirable ;. in 
unfolding the latter he is not equal to Marivaux. In the 
Management of his Story, he piques and awakens Curio- 
lity more ſtrongly than his Rival of France ; when he in- 
tereſts and excites our Affections, he ſometimes operates 
more by the Force of Situation,. than by the tender Pa- 
thetic of Sentiment, for which the Author of Marianne is 
remarkable; not that it muſt be imagined that Fielding 
wanted theſe Qualities ; we have already ſaid the Reverſe 
of him; But in theſe Particulars Marivaux has the Pre- 
ference. In Point of Stile, he is more unexceptionable 
than Marivaux, the Critics never having objected to him 
that his Figures are forced or unnatural ; and in Humour 
the Praiſe of Pre-eminence. is entirely his. Marivaux was 
determined to have an Air of Originality, and therefore dif- 
dained to form himſelf ypon any eminent Mode of prgced- 
ing Writers; Fielding conſidered the Rules of Compoſi- 
tion as delivered by the great philoſophic Critic, and find- 
ing that. Homer had written a Work, intitled Margites, 
which bore the ſame Relation to Comedy, that the Iliad 
er Odyſſey does to Tragedy, he meditated a Plan “ con- 
formable to the Principles of a well-arra Fable. Were 
the Margites ſtill extant, it would perhaps be found to 
have the ſame Proportion to this Work of our Author, as 
the ſublime Epic has to the Telemaque of Fenelon. This 
was a noble Vehicle for humorous Deſcription ; and to en- 
ſure his Succeſs in it, with great Judgment,he fixed his Eye 
upon the Stile and Manner of Cervantes, as Virgil had 
before done in Reſpe&t to Homer. To this excellent 
Model, he added all the Advantages he could deduce 
from Scarron and Swift; few or no Sprinklings of Rabelais 
being to be found in him. His own ſtrong Diſcernment of 


Vids the Preface to Foſeph Andrews. 15 
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the Foibles of Mankind, and his quick Senſe of the Ridi- 
culous being thus improved, by à careful Attention to 
the Works of the great Maſters of their Art, it is no Won- 
der that he has been able to raiſe himſelf to the Top of 
the comic Character, to be admired by Readers with the 
moſt lively Senfations of Mirth, and by Novel-writers 
with a Deſpair that he ſbould ever be emulated with 
Succeſs. Fx pit 


Tu us we have traced: our Author in his Progreſs to 
the Time when the Vigour of his Mind was in its full 
Growth of Perfection; from this Period it funk, but by 
ſlow Degrees, into a Decline: Amelia, which ſucceeded 
Tom Jones in about four Years, has indeed the Marks of 
Genius, butof a Genius beginning to fall iato its Decay. 
The Author's Invention in this Performance does not 
appear to have loſt its Fertility; his Judgment too 
ſeems as ſtrong as ever; but the Warmth of Imagina- 
tion is abated ; and in his Landſkips or his Scenes of 
Life, Mr. Fielding is no longer the Colouriſt he was 
before. The Perſonages of the Piece delight: too 
much in Narrative, and their Characters have not thoſe . 
Touches of Singularity, thoſe ſpecific Differences, which 
are fo beautifully marked in our Author's former Works: 
Of Courſe the Humour, which conſiſts in happy De- 
lineations of the Caprices and predominant Foibles of 
the human Mind, loſes here its high Flavour and Re- 
liſh. And yet Amelia holds the fame Proportion to 
Tom Janes, that the Odyſſey of Homer bears, in the 
Eſtimation of Longinus, to the [liad. A fine Vein of 
Morality runs through the whole; many of the Situa- 
tions are affecting and tender; the Sentiments are deli- 
cate ; and upon the whole, it is the Odyſſey, the mo- 
ral and pathetic Work of Henry Fielding“ 5 1 


a a ; | $8,514 4 8:27 

* It is proper the Reader Soul be informed that Amelia, 
in this Edition, is printed from a Copy correfted by. the Au- 
thor's on Hand. The exceptionable Paſſages, which Ina: 
wertency bad. thrown out, are here retrenched; and the Work, 
upon the whole, will be found near er Perſection than it was 
in its original State. | = 8 
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Wir he was planning and executipg this Piece, it 

ſhould be remembered, that he was di by that Mul- 
tiplicity of Avocations, which ſurround à public Magi- 
ſtrate; and his Conſtitution, noa greatly unpaired and en- 
feebled; : was labouring under Attacks of the Gout, 
which were, of Courſe, ſeverer than ever. However, 
the Activity of his Mind was not to be ſubdued. One 
literary Purſuit was no ſooner over, than freſh Game a- 
roſe. A periodical Paper, under the Title of The Covent 
Garden Pour nal, by Sir: Alexander Drawcanfir, Knight, 
and Cenſor General of Great Britain, was immediately ſet 
on Foot. It was publiſhed twice in every Week, vis. 
on Tueſday and Saturday, and conduced ſo much to the 
Entertainment of the Public, for a Twelvemonth together, 
that it was at length felt' with 'a genera] Regret that the 
Author's Health did not enable him to perſiſt in the Un- 
dertaking any longer. There are, in that Collection, 
many Eſſays of ſuch good Senſe. and fine Humour, that 
they would have been admired in the Lucubrations of 
the Tatler or the Spectator; and the Reader will find 
them carefully ſelected and preſerved in this Edition. 
Soon after this Work was dropped, our Author's whole 
Frame of Body was fo entirely ſhattered by continual 
Inroads of complicated Diſorders, and the inceflant Fa- 
tigue of Buſineſs in his Office, that, by the Advice of 
his Phyſicians, he was obliged to ſet out for Liſbon, to 
try if there was any reſtorative Quality in the more 
genial Air of that Climate. Even in this diſtreſaful Con- 
dition, his Imagination ſtill continued making its ſtrong- 
eſt Efforts to diſplay itſelf; and the laſt Gleams of his 
Wit and Humour faintly ſparkled in the Account he left 
behind him of his Voyage to that Place. In this his 
laſt Sketch he puts us in Mind of a Perſon, under 
Sentence of Death, jeſting on the Scaffold; for his 
—_ was now quite exhauſted; and in about two 
Months after his Arrival at Liſbon, he yielded his 


laſt Breath, in the Year 1754, and in the forty-eighth 
Year of his Age. 1 


Hs left behind him {for he married a ſecund Time) & 


Wife, and four Children, three of which are ſtill living, and 
| are 
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are nom training up in a handſome Courſe of Education 
under the Care of their Uncle, with the Aid of a very ge- 
nerous Donation, given annually dy Ralph Alles, Eſq; 
for that Purpoſe. An Inſtance of Humanity, which the 
Reader did not want te learn of him, whoſe Life is a con- 
ſtant Effuſion of Munificence; but for the Sake of the 
Writer, whoſe Works have afforded ſuch exquiſite Enter- 
tainment, he will be glad to know that the generous Patron 
of the Father is now the tender Guardian of his Orphans. 


Tu us was cloſed a Courſe ef Diſappointment,  Diſtzeſs, 
Vexation, Infirinity, and Study ; for with each of theſe his 
Life was variouſly checquered, and, perhaps, in ſtronger 
Proportions than has been the Lot of many. Shall we 
now, after the Manner of the Egyptian Ritual, frame a 
public Accuſation againſt his Memory, or ſhall we rather 
ſuffer him to paſs by quietly, and reſt in Peace among the 
departed ? The former Method would gratify Malevolence, 
the more eſpecially if we ſtated. Facts with Aggta vation, or 
diſcoloured them a little by Miſrepreſeatatiqn, and then, 
from Premiſes injuriouſly eſtabliſhed, drew, with a pretend- 
ed Reluctance, a few Concluſions to the utter Deſtruction of 
his moral Character. But the candid Reader will recol- 
lect that the Charge of Venality never ceaſes to be exhibited 
againſt Abilities'in Diſtreſs, which was our Author's Lot in 


the firſt Part of his Life, and that the firſt Magiſtrate for 


Weſtminſter is ever liable to Imputations; for an Anſwer 
to which we refer to a Paſſage in · the Voyage to Liſbon, 
and a Note anfiexed to it. Page 373, Vol. VIII. A Pre- 
*« decefſorof mine uſed. to boaſt that he made one thouſand 
Pounds a Year in his Office: But how he did this (if in- 
„ deed he did it) is to me a Secret. His Clerk, now mine, 
told me I had more Buſineſs than he had ever known 
there; I am ſure I had as much as any Man cauld do. 
< The Truth is, the Fees are ſo very low, when any are 
due, and ſo much is done for nothing, that if a 
<« Juſtice of Peace bad Buſineſ enough to employ 
< ty Clerks; neither he nor they would get much by their 
Labour. The Public will not, therefore, I hope; think 1 
© betray a Secret when I inform them, that I received from 
the Government a yearly Penſion out of the public Ser- 


« yice- 
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vice-money; which I believe, indeed, would have been 
-< larger, had my great Patron been convinced of an Error, 
„Which I have heard him utter more than once, That he 
could not indeed ſay, that the acting as a principal Ju- 
* tice of Peace in Neſininſter was on all Accounts ve- 
ry deſirable, but that all the World knew it was a 
very lucrative Office. Now to have ſhewn him plainly, 
that a Man muſt be a Rogue to make a very little this 
« Way, and that he could not make much by being as great 
* a Rogue as he could be, would have required more 
9 Confidence than, I believe, he had in me, and more of 
his Converſation than he choſe to allow me; I therefore 
„ reſigned the Office, and the farther Execution of my 
* Plan to my Brother, who had long been my Aſſiſtant. 
And now, leſt the Caſe between me and the Reader 
:+ ſhould be the fame in both Inſtances as it was between 
% me and the great Man, I will not add another Word 
«* on the Subject.“ The Indignation with which he 
throws the Diſhonour from him will plead in his Be- 
half with every candid Mind; more particularly when 
it is conſidered as the Declaration of a dying Man. It 
will therefore be the more humane and generous Of- 
-fice, to ſet down to the Account of Slander and De- 
famation a great Part of that Abuſe which was diſcharged 
-againſt him by his Enemies, in his Life-time ; decucing, 
however, from the whole this uſeful Leſſon, That —. 
and warm Paſſions ſhould: be early controuled, and that 
Diſſipation and extravagant Pleaſures are the moſt dange- 
-rous Palliatives that can be found for Diſappointments and 
Vexations in the firſt Stages of Life. We have ſeen how 
Mr. Fielding very ſoon ſquandered away his ſmall Patrimony, 
which, with Oeconomy, might have procured him Indepen- 
dence; we have ſeen how he ruined, into the Bargain, a 
Conſtitution, which, in its original Texture, ſeemed formed 
to laſt much longer. When IlIneſs and Indigence were once 
let in upon him, he no longer remained the Maſter of his 
-own Actions; and that nice Þclicacy of Conduct, which alone 
conſtitutes and preſerves a Character, was occaſionally obliged 
to give Way. When he was not under the immediate Ur- 


gency of Want, they, who were intimate with him, are ready 
to aver that he had a Mind greatly ſuperior to any Thing 
i | | mean 
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mean or little; when his Finances were exhauſted, he was 
not the moſt elegant in his Choice of the Means to redreſs 
himſelf, and he would inſtantly exhibit a Farce or # Puppet- 
ew in the Haymarket Theatre, which wih wholly incon- - 
fiſtent with the Profeſſion he bad embarked in. But his 
Intimates' can witneſs how much his Pride fuffered, when 
he was forced into Meaſures of this Kind; ne Man havi 

a juſter Senſe of Propriety, or more honourable Ideas o 
the Employment of an Author and a Scholar. 


Hz NAVY FreLpIiNG was in ee rather pee: eng above 
fix Feet; his Frame of Body _— 
till the. Gout had N. Ne Your r of K bis Cen tion. 
Conſidering the Eſteem he was in Wh all the Artiſts, it is - 
ſomewhat extraordinary that no Portrait of him had ever 
woke 4 He — . 
Hogarth, for whoſe ities and excellent Genius he 
always entertained en an Eſteem, that he has left us 
in his Writings many beautiful Memorials of his Affection: 
Unluckily, however, it fo felt out that no Picture of him 


was ever drawn; but yet, as if it was intended that ſome 


Traces of his Countenance ſhould be ted, and that 
too de Ns. Ke whom our Author preferred to all - 
ers, after Mr. bad long laboured to try if he 
could — out neſs of him from Images of Su | 
in his own Fancy; and juſt as he was de . 
ceſs, for Want of ſome: . by in the | 
and Outlines of the Face, Fortune threw the A oe | 
ratum in the Way: n 
2 Profile, which gave the es and Proportions of his 
Face 4. — to reftore histoft Ideas of him. Glad of an 
Opportunity o paying hi fag Wa Tres — 1 retro 
Author whom he admir at this 


Outline with Pleaſurd, we mm Wer all the —— | 
of Friendſhip till he finiſhed that excellent Drawing, which 


ſtands at the Head of this Work, and recals to all, who have 
ſeen the original, a correſponding Image of the Man. | 


Hap the Writer of this Eſſuy the happy Poweriof Dek- 
neation which diſtinguiſhes the Artiſt juſt mentioned, he 
would here attempt a Portrait of Mr. Fielding's Mind: Of 
i 3 ſueh as they appear to him, he will 
L c at 
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at leaſt endeavour, to give a Sketch, however imperfeR. 

is Paſlions, as, the Poet expreſſes it, were tremblingly a- 
live all o'er: Whatever he deſired, he defired ardently ; he 
was alike impatiggnt of Diſappointment, or ill Uſage, and the 
ſame Quickneſs of Senſibility rendered him elate in Pro- 

| ſperity, and over flowing with Gratitude at every Inſtance 

j of Friendſhip or Generoſity :. Steady in his private Attach- 

ments, his Affection was warm, ſincere, and vehement; in 

his Reſentments he was manly, but temperate, ſeldom 

breaking out in his Writings into Gratifications of ill-Hu · 

mour, or perſonal Satire. It is to the Honour of thoſe 

whom he loved, that he had too much Penetration to be 

deceived in their Characters; and it is to the Advantage 

of his Enemies, that he was above paſſionate Attacks upon 

them. Open, - unbounded, and ſocial in his Temper, he 

knew no Love of Money; but inclining to Exceſs even in 

his very Virtues, he puſhed his Contempt of Avarice into the 

 oppolite- Extreme of Imprudence and Prodipality. When 

oung in Life he had a moderate Eſtate, he ſoon ſuffered 

kiel to devour it; and when in the latter End of 

his Days he had an Income of four or five hundred a- year, 

he knew no Uſe of Money, but to keep his Table open to 

thoſe who had been his Friends when young, and had im- 

paired their own Fortunes. Though diſpoſed to GMlan- 
try by his ſtrong animal Spirits, and the Vivacity of his 
Paſſions, he was remarkable for Tenderneſs and Conſtancy 
to his Wife, and the ſtrongeſt Affection for his Children. 
Of Sickneſs and Poverty he was ſingularly patient and un- 
der the Preſſure of thoſe Evils, he could quietly read Ci- 
cero de Conſolatione; but if Either of them threatened his 
Wife, he was. impetuous for her Relief: And thus often 
from his Virtues aroſe his. ImperfeQions. A Senſe of Ho- 

- nour he had as lively and delicate as moſt Men, but ſome- 
times his Paſſions were too turbulent for it, or rather his Ne- 
ceſſities were too preſſing; in all Cafes where Delicacy was 
departed from, his Friends know how his own Feelings re- 

. primanded him. The Intereſts of Virtue and Religion he 
neyer betrayed ; the former is amiably enforced in his 
Works; and, for the Defence of the latter, he had pro- 
jected a laborious Anſwer to the poſthumous Philoſophy of 

_ Bolingbroke ; and the Preparation he had made for it Bk. 
long Extracts and Arguments from the Fathers, and * 

| 1 
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moſt eminent Writers of Controverſy, is ſtill extant in the 
Hands of his Brother, Sir Jobn Fielding. In ſhort, our 
Author was unhappy, but not vicious in his Nature; in 
his Underſtanding lively, yet ſolid; rich in Invention, yet a 
Lover of real Science; an Obſerver of Mankind, yet a 
Scholar of enlarged Reading; a ſpirited Enemy, yet an inde- 
fatigable Friend; a Satiriſt of Vice and evil Manners, yet a 
Lover of Mankind; an uſeful Citizen, a poliſhed and in- 


ſtructive Wit; and a Magiſtrate zealous for the Order and 


Welfare of the Community which he ſerved. 


Suck was the Man, and ſuch the Author, whoſe Works: 
we now offer to the Public. Of this Undertaking we ſhall. 
only ſay, that the Proprietor was above. taking Adyantage- 
of the Author's eſtabliſhed Reputation to enhance the Price, 
but ſtudied principally to ſend it into the World at as cheap» 
a Purchaſe as poſſible ; and the Editor, from the prodigi 
oug Number of Materials before him, was careful: = 
communicating with. the ableſt and beſt. of the Author's: 
Friends, to reprint every Thing worthy of a-Place in this. 
Edition of his Works; which is intended, and, no Doubt, 
will prove, a LasTING MoxUMENT. OF THB: Genius, 
or HENRY FitLbpinG. | | 


Lincoln's Inn, 
March 26, 1762. | Akr nus Murx. 
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N chor t to a 
a Gentleman Who gives a private on 
ddeemoſy naty Treat, but rather as one 


who keeps à public Ordinary, at Which all Fer. 


ſons are welcome for their Money. In the for- 
mer Caſe, it is well known, that the Entertainer 
provides what Fare he pleaſes; and though this 
ſhould be very indifferent; and utterly diſagreedble 
to the Taſte of his: Company, they muſt not find 
any Fault; nay, on the contrary, Good-Breeling 
forces them outwardly to approve and to.commend 
whatever'1s ſet before tlem. Now the contrai 


of this happens to the Maſter of an Ordinary. 


Men who pay for what they eat, will inſiſt on 
eee however nice ad even 
Vor. 1 B Whimſical 
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| his Taſte, willi ſtart, caval, or be offendei, becauſe 
L have: named but one Article. The Tortoiſe, as 


5 The His tory of Book [. | 


whimſical theſe may prove; and if every. thing is 


not agreeable to their Taſte, will challenge a Right 


n their Dinner 


to-cen{ure, to abuſe, and to d 
without controul. + + - 

To prevent therefore giving Offence to their Cu- 
ſtomers by any ſuch diſappointment, it hath been 
uſual, with theghoneſt and well- meaning Hoſt, to 
provide a Bill of Fare which all perſons may per- 
uſe at their firſt Entrance into the Houſe ; and, 
having thence-acquainted themſelves with the.En- 
tertainment which they may expect, may either 
ſtay and regale with what is provided for them, or 
may depart to ſome other Ordinary better accom- 
modated to their Taſte. 


As we do not diſdain to borraw Wit or Wiſdom - 


from any Man who is capable of lending us either, 
we have condeſcended to take a Hint from theſe 
honeſt. victuallers, and ſhall prefix not only a ge- 
neral Bill of Fare to our whole entertainment, hut 
ſhall likewiſe give the Reader particular Bills to 


Texy Courſe which is to be ſerved up in this and 


the enfuing Volumes. 
The Proviſion then, which we have here made is 


no other than Human NATUR Nor do I fear 
that my ſenſible Reader, though moſt luxurious i 


the Alderman of Briſtal, well learned in eating, 
knows by much Experience, beſides the delicious 
Culibaſh and Calipee, contains many different Kinds 
of Food; nor can the learned Reader be ignorant, 


that in Human Nature, tho? here collected under 
one general Name, is ſuch prodigious Variety, that 


a Cock will ha ve ſooner gone through all the ſeve- 
ral Species af animal and vegetable Food in the 


World, than an Author will be able to exhauſt ſo 
_ extenſive 2 ſubject. LD HE 0A 0 1 SK 
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ch. l. a FOUNDLING 3 
the more delicate, that this Diſh is too common 
and vulgar; for what elſe is the Subject of all the 
Romances, Novels = Plays, and Poems, with which 
the ſtalls abound. Many. exquiſite Viands might 

be rejected by the Epicure, if it was a ſufficient. 

' Cauſe for his contemning'of them as common and 
vulgar, that ſomething was to be found in the moſt 
paultry Alleys under the ſame Name. In reality, 
true Nature is as difficult to be met with in Au- | 
thors, as the Bayonne Ham or Bologna Sauſage is 


to be found in the Shops. „ 
But the Whole, to continue the ſame Meta- 
phor, conſiſts in the Cookery of the Author; for, 
as Mr. Pope tells us, e 
True Wit is Nature to Advantage dreſt, 

© What oft was thought, but ne er ſo well expreſt. 


The ſame Animal, which hath the honour to 1 
have ſome Part of his Fleſh eaten at the Table bt 
a Duke, mo perhaps be degraded in another Tory 
and ſome of his Limbs gibbeted (as it were) in t 
vileſt Stall in Town. Where then lies the Diffe- 
rence between the Food of the Nobleman and the 
Porter, if both are at Dinner on the ſame Ox 
Calf, but in the ſeaſoning, the dreſſing, the, gat- 
niſhing, and the ſetting forth? Hence the one 
provokes and incites the moſt langyid Appetite 
and the other turns and palls that. which is the 
ſharpeſt'and keeneſt, r. 
In like Manner, the Excellence e ene | 
Entertainment conſiſts lefs in the Subje&t, 115 | 
theAuthor's Skill in well dreffing it üp. 'Haw Dea 
ed therefore will the Reader be to find, that we 
have, in the following Work, adhered clofel 11 
one of the higheſt principles of the beſt Cooks whic 
the preſent 


e, or perhaps that of Helioggbalus, 


bath duced? This great Man, as is well know 
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to all Lovers of polite Eating, begins: at firſt by ſet- 
ting plain Thin gs s before his hungry Gueſts, riſing 


terwards by Degrees, as their Stomachs may be 

uppoſed to decreaſe, to the very Quinteſſence of 
Sauce and Spices, In like Manner, we ſhall re- 
Preſent Human- Nature, at firſt to the keen Appe- 
ite of our Reader, in that more plain and ſimple 
Manner in which it is found in the Country, and 
ſhall hereafter haſh and ragoo it, with all the high 
French. and Italian Seaſoning of Affectation and 
Vice, which Courts and Cities afford. By theſe 


Means, ve doubt not but our Reader may be ren- 


dered deſirous to read on for ever, as the great 
Perſon, juſt above-mentioned, is ſuppoſed to have 


made ſome Perſons eat. 


Having premiſed thus much, we will now w de- 
tain thoſe, who like our Bill of Fare, no longer 
from their Diet, and ſhall proceed directly to ſerve 
up the firſt San: of our: en for their Enter- 


tainment. 


A 
CHAP. 11. A 4. Deſc Writes wire Au- 
worthy, and a fuller ene f Mi iris 


* Allworchys þ is [Differ . : 


: TN that Pa rtpf | een of chi 1 
| dom, Which is commonly called Somer ſetſhive, 
ere lately lived {and perhaps lives ſtill) a Gentle- 
9200 whoſe Name was Allworthy, and who might 
well be called the Favourite of both Nature and 


Fortupe; for both of theſe ſoem to have e 


ed which tho bleſs a . moſt, 

Contention, e ee to ſome to h ave 
come off vi Aprious, 38 ee on him many 

Sifts; while le Fort ha 4s only ane Git in her 


e 


profuſe, that others erhaps 
dc mm to haye bet ER? 
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all the various Bleſſings which he enjoyed from 
Nature. From the former of theſe he derived an 
agreeable Perſon, a ſound Conſtitution, a ſolid 
Underſtanding, and a benevolent Heart; by the 
latter, he was decreed to the Inheritance of one of 
the largeſt Eſtates in the County. ' Nr 
This Gentleman had, in his Youth, married a 
very worthy and beautiful Woman, of whom he 
had been extremely fond: By her he had three 
Children, all of whom died in their Infaney, He 
had likewiſe had the Misfortune of burying this be- 
loved Wife herſelf, about five Years before the 
Time in which this Hiſtory chuſes to ſet out. This 
Loſs, however great, he bore like a Man'of Senſe 
and Conſtancy ; though it muſt be confeſt, hewould 
often talk a little whimſically on this r 
ſometimes ſaid, he looked on himſeff às ſtill mar- 
ried, and conſidered his Wife as only gone, a lñit- 
tle before him, a Journey which he ſhould moſt 
certainly ſooner or later take after her; and that 
he had not the leaſt Doubt of meeting her again, 
in a Place where he ſhould never part with her 
more. Sentiments for which his Senſe was arraign- 
ed by one Part of his Neighbours, his Religion by 
a ſecond, and his Sincerity by a thir o. 
He now lived, for the moſt Part, retired in the 
Country, with one Siſter, for whom he had a "wy 
tender Affection. This lady was now ſomewhat 
paſt the Age oß 30, an Ara, at which, in the Opi- 
nion of the Malicious, the Title of Old Maid may, 
with no Impropriety, be aſſumed.” She was of that 
Species of Women, whom you commend rather 
for good Qualities than Beauty, and who are gene- 
rally called by their own Sex, very good Sort of 
Women——as good a Sort of Woman, Madam, 

as you would wiſh to know. Indeed ſhe was fo far 
from regretting want of Beauty, that ſhe never 
mentioned that Perfection (if it can be called one) 
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without Contempt; and would often thank God 
ſhe was not as handſome as Miſs ſuck a. one, 
whom-perhaps Beauty had led into Errors, which 
ſhe: might have otherwiſe avoided. Miſs Bridget 
 Allworthy (for that was the Name of this Lady) 
very rightly conceived the Charms of Perſon in a 

Woman to be no better than ſnares for herſelf, as 
well as for others; and yet ſo diſcreet was ſhe in 
her Conduct, that her Prudence was as much on 
the Guard, as if ſhe had had all the ſnares to ap- 
prehend which were ever laid for her whole Sex. 
Indeed, I have obſerved, (though it may ſeem un- 
accountable to the Reader) that this Guard of 
Prudence, like the Trained Bands, is always rea- 
dieſt to go on Duty where there is the leaſt Dan- 
ger. It: often baſely and cowardly deſerts thoſe 
Paragons for whom the Men are all wiſhing, ſigh- 
ing, dying, and ſpreading every Net in their 
Power; and conſtantly attends at the Heels of that 

higher Order of Women, for whom the other Sex 
have a more diſtant and awful Reſpect, and whom, 
(from Deſpair, I ſuppoſe, of Succeſs) they never 
venture to attack. 1774 | 
+ Reader, I think proper, before we proceed any 
farther together, to acquaint thee, that I intend 
to digreſs, through this whole Hiſtory, as often as 
I ſee Occaſion; Of which I am myſelf a better 
Judge than any pitiful Critic whatever; and here 

muſt deſire all thoſe Critics to mind their own 
Buſineſs, and not to intermeddle with Affairs, or 
Works, which no ways concern them: For, till 
they produce the Authority by which they are con- 
ſtituted Judges, I ſhall not plead to their Juriſdic- 
tion, | . 5 | A 
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„n 
c HAP. Ul. heads frcident . befel Myr. 
Allworthy, at bis Return bome. The decent Be. 
hbaviour of Mrs. Deborah Wilkins, with Chard 
Jy nimadverrun; on Baſtards. 


HAVE told my Reader, in the preceding 
Chapter, that Mr. AM/worthy inherited a large 
Fortunes that he had a good Heart, and no Family. 
Hence, doubtleſs, it will be concluded: by many, 
that he lived like an honeſt Man, owed no one 4 
Shilling, took nothing but what was his own, kept 
a good Houſe, entertained his Neighbours with a 

hearty welcome at his Table, and was charitable to 
the Poor, i. e. to thoſe who had rather beg than 


work, by giving them the Offals from it; t * . 


died immenſely rich, and built an Hoſpital, | 
And true it is, that he did many of theſe Things 
but, had he done nothing more, I ſhould have 


him to have recorded his own Merit on ſome fait 
Mats 


Free-Stone over the Door of that Hoſpital. 
ters of a much more extraordinary Kind are to 54 
the Subject of this Hiſtory, or E ſhonld yroſely tal 
pend my Time in writing ſo woluminousa Work 
and you, my ſagacious Friend, might, with equal 
Profit and Pleaſure, travel through ſome Pages,. 
which certyitf droll Authors have been ane 
pleaſed to cult The Hiftory of England. | 
Mr. Allwortby had been. abſent a full 05 | 
a Year in London, on ſome very particular Dh ſv. 
though I know not what it was; but judge ef its 
Importance, by its having detained binn 0 dong 
from Home, whence he had not been abſent a 
|. Month at a Time during the Space of many Years. 
He came to his Houſe very late in the Eveningy an 
after a ſhort Supper with kis Siſter, retired much 
* — Chamber. Here havitg ſpent ſorne 
3 his Knees, a Cuſtom which he never 
N B 4; | broke 
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broke "On" on any Account, he was prepari 1855 FIT 
he, 


ſtep into Bed, when, upon opening the Cloi 
to his great Sur prize, he beheld an Infant, wrapt up 
in ſome coarſe Linen, in a ſweet and profound Sleep, 
between his Sheets. He ſtood ſome Time loft in 
Aſtoniſhment at this Sight; but, as Good- nature 
was always the Aſcendant in his Mind, he ſooh be- 
n to be touched with Sentiments of Compaſſion 
my the little Wretch before him. He then rang 


His Bell, and ordered an elderly Woman Servant 


to riſe immediately, and come to him; and in the 


mean Time was ſo eager in comtemplating the 


Beauty of Innocence, appearing in thoſe lovely co- 
lours, with which Infancy and Sleep always Diſplay 
it, that his Thoughts were too much. engaged to 


reflect that he was in his Shirt, hen the Matron 


came in. She had indeed given her Maſter ſuffici- 
t Time to dreſs himſelf; for, out of Reſpect to 
im, and Regard to Deceney, ſhe had ſpent many 
Minutes in adjuſting her hair at the Looking - Glaſa, 

k notwithſtanding. all the Hurry in which ſhe had 
5 * en ſummoned by the Servant, and though her 


. er; for aught ſhe knew, lay expiring. in an 
Apoplexy, or in ſome other Fit. 


It will nat be wondered at, that a 8 who 
had ſo ſtrict a Regard to Decency in her own Per- 
ſon, ſhould be ſhocked at the leaſt Deviation from 
it in another, She therefore no ſooner opened the 


Dor, and faw her Maſter ſtanding by the Bed-fide 


in bis Sbirt, with a Candle in his Hand, than ſhe 
ſtarted, back in a moſt terrible Fright, add might 
perhaps have ſwooned away, had he not now re- 


Tallected his being undreſt, and put an End to her 
Terrors, by: defiring her to ſtay without the D%ỹ ., 
Fill he had throw ſome Cloaths over bis Shoulderd. Ry. 


and-was become incapable of ſhocking the poor Eyes 
of Mis. Deborab Wilkins, who, tho“ in the ad N 
. her Age, vowed, i Never beheld. a Man 


1020 without 
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the World is cenſorious; and. it hatt been mant 
an honeſt Man's Hap, to paſs for the father pft 
7 Thildren'he- never begot; and if your Wyrſhi - 


* 
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tuation in which ſhe found her Maſter, will high+ 
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without bis Coat. Sneerers and prophane Wits 
may perhaps laugh at ber firſt Fright, yet my gra. 
cious Readet, when he conſiders; the Time 
Night, the Summons from her Bed, and the Si- 


ly juſtify and applaud her Conduct; unleſs the 
Prudence, which muſt be ſuppoſed to attend Mai- 
dens at that Period of Life at which Mrs. Deborab 
had arrived; ſhould alittle leſſen his Admiration. 
When Mrs: Deborab returned into the Room; 
and was acquainted by her Maſter with the finds . 
ing the little infant, her Conſternation was rather 
reater than his had been; nor could ſhe refrain 
am crying out with great horror of Accent, as 
well as Look, My good Sir | what's to be done 27 
Mr. Allwortby anſwered, ſhe muſt take care of the 
Child that Evening, and in the Morning he would 
Frs Orders to provide it a Nurſe. Ves, Sir, 
ays ſhe, and I hope your Worſhip will ſend out 
your Warrant to take up the Huſſey its Mother 
* (for ſhe muſt be one of the Neighbourhood) and 
© I ſhould be glad to ſee her committed to Brides 4 
« well, and whipt at the Cart's Tail. Indeed ſun 
wicked Sluts cannot be too ſeverely. puniſhedi 1 
I'll warrant 'tis not her firſt, by her Impudence 
im laying it to your Worſhip.“ In laying it to 
me, Deborab, anſwered Allwwortby, L cant 
think ſne hath any ſuch Deſign. I ſüppoſe ſe 
* hath'only taken this Method to provide for her 
Child; and truly Lam glad ſhe” hath not done 
Worſe.“ I don't know what is worſe, cries 


W KK K „ 


Deborab, than for ſuch wicked Strumpets to 


lay their Sins at honeſt Men's Doors; and'tho? 
your Worſhip knows your on Innocence, evt 


'* Movld provide for: the Child, it may make the 

N 3 People 
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People apter to believe: Beſides, why ſhould 
65 —— Worſhip provide for what the Pariſh is o- 
. © bliged to maintain? For my own Part, if it was 

£ an honeſt Man's Child indeed; but for my own 
Part, it goes againſt me to touch thoſe miſbe- 
6 ' gotten Wretches, whom I don't look upon as 
£ my Fellow-Creatures. Faugh, how it ſtinks! It 
'© doth not ſmell like a Chriſtian. If I might be ſo 
© bold to give my Advice, I would have it put in 
a Baſket, and ſent out and laid at the Church- 
© Warden's Door. It is a good Night, only a little 
rainy and windy; and if it was well wrapt up, 
© and put in a warm Baſket, it is two to one but it 
lives *till it & found in the Morning, But if it 
© ſhould not, we have diſcharged our Duty in ta- 
king proper Care of it; and it is, perhaps, better 
for ſuch Creatures to die in a ſtate of Innocence, 
than to grow up and imitate their Mothers; for 
© nothing better can be expected of them.“ 

There were ſome Strokes in this Speech which, 

perhaps, would have offended Mr. Allwortby, had 
he ſtrictly attended to it; but he had now got one 
of his Fingers into the Infant's Hand, which, b 
its gentle Preſſure, ſeeming jo implore his Aſſiſ- 

tance, bad certainly out-pleaded the Eloquence of 
Mrs. Deborah, had it been ten times greater than 
it was. He now gave Mrs. Deborah poſitive Or- 
ders to take the Child to her own Bed, and to call 
up a' Maid-fervant to provide it Pap and other 
Things againſt it — 


the Morning, and that it ſhould be brought to 
himſelf as foon as he was ſtirring. 17 
Such was the Diſcernment of Mrs. Wilkins, and 
ſuch the Reſpect ſhe bore her Maſter, under 
whom ſhe enjoyed a moſt excellent Place, that her 
Scruples gave Way to his peremptory Commands; 
and ſhe took the Child under her Arms, without 
. N q 951 2 


any , 


* He likewiſe ordered that 
proper Cloths ſhould be procured for it early in 


} 
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apparent Diſguſt at the Illegality of its Birth; 
wot — it 5 a ſweet little Infant, walked 
off with it to her own Chamber. 
 Alkworthy here betook himſelf to thoſe pl pleaking. 
Slumbers, which a Heart that hungers after 
neſs is apt to enjoy, when thoroughly ſatisfied. 
As theſe are poſſibly ſweeter than what are occaſi- 
on'd by any other hearty Meal, I ſhould take more 
Pains to diſplay them to the Reader, if I _ 
Air to recommend him to for the Neun 


an Appetite. 


C — AP. IV. The Readers Neck beende into 
r by a Deſcription, bis Eſcaft and Aer 
Ga ſon of N ifs Bridget Allworthy. 


"HE Gothick Stile of Building could oveduch 
nothing nobler than Mr. Mllworthy's Houſe. 

There ws an Air of Grandeur in it that ſtruck 
you with Awe, and rivaPd the Beauties of the beſt 
Grecian Architecture; and it was as commodious 
within, as venerable without. 2 

It ſtood on the South-eaſt Side of a En, but 
nearer the bottom than the 9 — ſous to be 


ſheltered from the North+eaſt by 2a Grove bf eld 
Oaks, Which röſe ede it gradual Aſcent of 
near half a — enough to en * 
moſt charming Proſpe "of kay ya beneath. 
In the midſf of the Grove was à fine E 
Doping down towards the Houſe, near the Summit 
of which roſe à plentiful Spring, guſhing 
Rock covered IT Firs} and 
Caſcade of about thirty Foot, hot 
texte flight of Steps, but 1 in u naturhl 
all over the broken and moſſ Yones, till it came 
> the bottom of the Rock; then running off in a 
fly Channel, that Wath many leſſer Falls winded 
ig, till it fell into a Lake at the Foot of the 
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Hill about a quarter of a Mile below the Houſe 
on the South Side, and which was ſeen from every 
Room in the Front. Out of this Lake, which fil- 
led the Center of a beautiful Plain, embelliſhed 
with Groupes of Beeches and Elms, and fed with 
Sheep, iſſued a River that for ſeveral Miles was 
ſeen to meander through an amazing Variety of 
Meadows and Woods, till it emptied itſelf into 
the Sea, with a large Arm of which, and an Iſland 


beyond it, the Proſpect was cloſedt. 
On the right of this Valley opened another of 
leſs Extent; adorned with ſeveral Villages, and 
terminated by one of the Towers of an old ruined 
Abbey, grown over with Ivy, and Part of the 
Front which remained ſtill entire. | 
The leſt Hand Scene preſented the View of a 
fine Park compoſed of very unequal Ground, and 
Dr with all the Diverſity that Hills, 
Lawns, Wood and, Water, laid out with admira- 
ble Taſte, but owing leſs to Art than to Nature, 
could give. Beyond this, the Country gradually 
roſe into a Ridge of wild Mountains, the Tops 
of which were above the Clouds. 
It waz now the, Middle of May, and the Morn- 
ing was temarkably ſerene, when Mr., A{{wortby 
-walked forth:on.the Terrace, where the Dawn o- 
51 every Minute that lovely proſpect e have 


6 


N Streams of Light, which aſcended the blue 
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Reader, take Care, I have unadviſedly led 


thee to the Top of as high a Hill as Mr. Allwor-* 
thy's, and how to get thee down without breaking 


thy Neck, I do not well know. | However, let us 
e' en venture to ſlide down together, for Miſs Brid- 
get rings her Bell, and Mr. Alkvortby is ſummoned 


to Breakfaſt, where I muſt attend, and, if you | I 


pleaſe, ſhall be glad of your Company, FT; 
The uſual Compliments having paſt between 
Mr. Allwortby and Miſs Bridget, and the Tea be- 


ing poured out, he ſummoned Mrs. Wiltint, and 3 


told his Siſter he had a preſent for her; for which 
ſhe thanked bim, imagining, I ſuppoſe,” it had 


been a gown, or ſome Ornament for her Perſon, 


Indeed, he very often made her ſuch Preſents, and 
ſhe in Complaiſance to him ſpent much Time in 


adorning herſelf. I ſay, jn-Complaiſance to him, > 


becauſe ſhe always expreſt the greateſt Contempt 
2 . ad. for thoſe, Telma made it their 
tu STE: 

But if ſuch was bee Expeftytion,. dan 9 
diſappointed, when Mrs. Hi/kins, according to the 
Order ſhe had received from her Maſter, produced 
the little Infant! Great Surprizes, as hath been 
obſerved, are apt to be ſilent, and ſo was Miſs 
Bridget, till her Brother hegan and told her the 
whole Story, which, as the Reader knows res- 
dy, we ſhall not repeat. 

Miſs Bridget had always a ſa great a Re- 


| gard for what the Ladies are pleaſed to call Vir- 


tue, and had herſelf maintained ſuch. a Severity of 
Character, that it was expected, eſpecially by 
Viltins, that ſhe would have vented much Ritter. 


neſs on this Occaſion, and would have voted for 4 


ſending the Child, as a kind of noxious Animal, 
immediately out of the Houſe; but on the contra- 


ry, ſhe rather took the go0d-natured Side of thjůe 


Queſtion, intimated. ſome Campaſivo. for the $ 
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helpleſs little Creature, and commended her Bro- 


* ther's Charity for what he had done. 


Perhaps the Reader may account for this Beha- 
viour from her Condeſcenſion to Mr. Allwortby, 
when we have informed him, that the good Man 
had ended his Narrative with owning a Reſolution 
to take Care of the Child, and to breed him up as 
his own; for to acknowledge the Truth, ſhe was 
always ready to oblige her Brother, and very ſel- 
dom, if ever, contradicted his Sentiments ; ſhe 
would indeed ſometimes make a few Obſervations, - 
as, that Men were head- ſtrong and muſt have their 
own Way, and would wiſh ſhe had been bleſt with 
an independent Fortune ; but theſe were always 
vented in a low voice, and at the moſt amounted 
only to what is called Muttering. 
However, what ſhe withheld from the Infant, 
The beſtowed with the utmoſt Profuſeneſs on the 
poor unknown Mother, whom ſhe called an im- 
pudent Slut, a wanton Huſſy, an audacious Har- 
dot, a wicked Jade; a vile Strumpet, with every 
other Appellation with which the Tongue of Vir- 
tue never fails to laſh thoſe who bring a Diſ grace 
on the Sex. 

A Conſultation was now entered into, how to 
proceed in order to diſcover the Mother. A Scru- | 
tiny was firſt made into the Characters of the fe- 
male Servants of the Houſe, who were all acquit- 
ted by Mrs. Wilkins, and with apparent Merit ; 
for ſhe had collected them herſelf, and perhaps 
it would be difficult bs n Tate another Set of 
Scare-crows. _ © . 
- The next Step was to examine among the In- 
habitants of the Pariſh; and: this was referred to 
Mrs. Wilkins, who was to enquire with all imagi- 
nable Diligence, and to make her Report in the 
Afternoon. 


er being thus ſettled, Mr. Alkworthy with- 


drew 
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drew to his Study, as was his Cuſtom, and left 
the Child to his Siſter, who, at his Deſire, had 
undertaken the Care of it. 


C HA P. V. Containing a few common Mat- 
ters, with a very uncommon Obſervation upon thent, 


| HEN her Maſter was departed, Mrs. De- 
 borah ſtood ſilent, expecting her Cue from 
Miſs Bridget; for as to what had paſſed before her 
Maſter, the prudent Houſe-keeper by no means 
relied upon it, as ſhe had often known the Senti- 
ments of the Lady in her Brother's Abſence to. 
differ greatly from thoſe which ſhe had expreſſed 
in his Preſence. Miſs Bridget did not, however, 
ſuffer her to continue long in this doubtful Situati- 
on; for having looked ſome Time earneſtly at the 
Child, as it lay aſleep in the Lap of Mrs. Deborah, 
the good Lady could not forbear giving it a hearty 
Kiſs, at the ſame Time declaring herſelf: wonder« 
fully pleaſed with its Beauty and Innocence. Mrs. 
Deborah no ſooner obſerved this, than ſhe fell to 
ſqueezing and kiſſing with as great Raptures as 
ſometimes inſpire the ſage Dame of forty and five 
towards a youthful and . vigorous Brid | 
crying out in a ſhrill Voice, O the dear little 
Creature, the dear, ſweet, pretty Creature! 
© well, I vow he is as fine a Boy as every was 
ſeen l | b: Kt | 
Theſe Exclamations continued *till they were 
interrupted by the Lady, who now proceeded to 
execute the Commiſſion given her by her Brother, 
and gave Orders for providing all neceſſaries for 
the Child, appointing a very good Room in the 
Houſe for his Nurſery. Her Orders were indeed 
ſo liberal, that had it been a Child of her own, ſhe 
could not have exceeded them; but leſt the virtu- 


ous Reader may condemn her for ſhewing too great 
| Regard 
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Regard to to a baſe-botn Infant, to which all Charity 
is condemned by Law as irreligious, we think pro- 
per to obſerve, that ſhe concluded the whole with 
ſaying, Since it was her Brother's Whim to a- 
& dopt the little Brat, ſhe ſuppoſed the little Maſter 
£ muſt be treated with great Tenderneſs; for her 
Part, ſhe could not help thinking it was an En- 
couragement to Vice; but that 'ſhe knew too 
much of the Obſtinacy of Mankind to oppoſe any 
of their ridiculous Humours. 

With Reflections of this Nature, ſhe uſually; 
as hath been : hinted, accompany'd every Act of 
Compliance with her Brother's Inclinations; and 
ſurely nothing could more contribute to heighten _ 
the Merit of this Compliance, than a declaration 
that ſhe knew at the ſame Time the Folly and Un- 
reaſonableneſs of thoſe Inclinations to which ſhe 
ſubmitted. Tacit Obedience implies no force up- 
on the Will, and conſequently may be eaſily, and 
without any Pains, preferved; but when a Wife, 
a Child, a Relation, or a Friend; performs what 
we deſire, with Grumbling, and ReluQance, with 
. Expreſſions of Diſlike and Diſſatisfa&ion, the ma- 
nifeſt Difficulty: which they undergo mult greatly 
om the Obligation. 

As this is one of thoſe deep Obſervations which ; 
very few readers can be ſuppoſed capable of mak- 
ing themſelves, I have thought proper to lend them 
my Aſſiſtance ; but this is a favour rarely to be 
expected in the Courſe. of my Work. Indeed 1 
ſhall ſeldom or never ſoindulge him, unleſs in ſuch 
Inſtances as this, where nothing but the Inſpirati- 
on, with which we Writers are gifted, can poſſi- 
bly n 95 one to make the Rane 
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CHAP. VI. Mrs: Deborah i introduced: into 
the Pariſh, with a Simile. A ſbort Account ef 
Jenny Jones, with the Difficulties and Diſcou- 
ragements which may attend young Women in the 
purſuit of Learning. x | | 


| RS. Deborah, having diſpoſed of the Child 
according to the Will of her Maſter, now 

prepared to. viſit thoſe Habitations which were ſup- 
poſed to conceal its Mother, | 

Not otherwiſe than when a Kite, tremendous 
Bird, is beheld by the feathered Generation ſoar- 
ing aloft and hovering over their Heads, the amo- 
rous Dove, and every innocent little Bird ſpread 
wide the Alarm, and fly trembling to their. hiding 
Places. He proudly beats the Air, conſcigus-of 
his Dignity, and meditates intended Miſchief. 


So when the Approach of Mrs. Deborab was 5 0 


proclaimed through the Street, all the Inhabitants 
ran trembling into their Houſes, each Matron 
dreading leſt the Viſit ſhould fall to her Lot. She 
with ſtately Steps proudly advances over the Field, 
aloft ſhe bears her tow' ring Head, filled with Con- 
ceit of her own Pre- eminence, and Schemes to ef- 
fect her intended Diſco very. 
The ſagacious Reader will not, from this Simile, 
imagine theſe poor People had any Apprehenſion 
of the Deſign with which Mrs. Wilkins was now 
coming towards them; but as the great beauty of 
the Simile may poſſibly fleep thoſe hundred Vears, 
till ſome future Commentator ſhall take this Work 
in hand, I think proper to lend the Reader a little 
Aſſiſtance in this Place. 1 s 1 
It is my intention therefore to ſignify, that as 
it is the Nature of a Kite to devour little Birds, fo 
15 it the Nature of ſuch Perſons as Mrs: Wilkins, to 
inſult and tyrannize over little People; this being 


6 | : indeed- 4 
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indeed the Means which they uſe to recompenſe to 
themſelves their extreme Servility and Condeſcen- 
ſron to their Superiors; for nothing can be more 
reaſonable, than that Slaves and Flatterers ſhould 
exact the ſame Taxes on all below them, which 
they themſelves pay to all above them. 2 

Whenever Mrs. Deborah had. Occaſion. to 
exert any extraordinary Condeſcenſion to Mrs. 
Bridget, and by that means had a little ſoured her 
natural Diſpoſition, it was uſuaF with her to walk 
forth among theſe People, in order to refine her 
'Temper, by venting, and, as it were, purging off all 
ill Humours; on which Account, ſhe was by no 
means a welceme Viſitant ; to ſay the Truth, ſhe 
was univerſally dreaded and hated by them all. 
On her Arrival in this Place, ſhe went immedi- 
ately to the Habitation of an Elderly Matron; te 
whom as this Matron had the good Fortune to re- 
ſemble herſelf in the Comelineſs of her Perſon. as 
well as in her Age, ſhe had generally been more 
favourable than to any of the reſt. To this Wo- 
man ſhe imparted what had happened, and the 
Deſign upon which ſhe was come thither that 
Morning. Theſe two began prefently te ſcrutinize 
the Characters of the feveral young Girls, who liv- 
ed in any of thoſe Houſes, and at laſt fixed their 
Krongeſt Suſpicion on one Jenny Jones, who they 
both agreed was the likelieſt Perſon te have eom- 
mitted this fact. | 
This Jenny Jones was no very comely Girl, ei- 
ther in her Face or Perſon; but Nature had ſome- 
what compenſated the want of Beauty with what 
is generally more eſteemed by thoſe Ladies, whoſe 
. is arrived at years of perfect Maturity; 

r the had given her a very uncommon fhare of 
Underſtanding. This Gift Jenny had a good deal 
improved by Erudition. She had lived ſeveral 


Yeats a Servant with a School-Maſter, who diſco- 
vering 
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vering a great Quickneſs of Parts in the Girl, and 
an extraordinary Deſire of Learning, (for every 
leiſure hour ſne was always found reading in the 
Books of the Scholars) had the Good- nature or 
Folly, (which the Reader pleaſes to call it) to 
inſtruct her ſo far, that ſhe obtained a com- 
petent Skill in the Latin Language, and was per- 
haps as good a Scholar as moſt of the young Men 
of Quality of the Age. This Advantage however, 
like moſt others of an extraordinary Kind, was at- 
tended with ſome ſmall Inconveniencies: For as it 
is not to be wondered at, that a young Woman ſo 
well accompliſhed ſhould have little Reliſh 
for the Society of thoſe whom Fortune had made 
her Equals, but whom Education had rendered ſo 
much her Inferiors; ſo it is matter of no greater 
Aſtoniſhment, that this Superiority in 
together with that Behaviour which is its certain 
. Conſequence, ſhould produce -among the reft 
ſome little envy and Ill-will towards her; and theſe 
had perhaps ſecretly burnt in the Boſoms of het 
Neighbours, ever * her Return from her Ser- 
vice. 38 

Their Envy did not however diſplay itſelf open» 
ly, till poor Fenny, to the Surprize of every Body, 
and to the Vexation of all the young Women in 
theſe Parts, had publicly ſhone forth on a Sunday 
in a new Silk Gown, with a laced Cap, and other 
proper Appendages to theſe. Rog 

The Flame, which had before lain in Embrio, 
now burſt forth. Jenny had, by her Learning, in- 
creaſed her own Pride, which none of her Neigh- 
bours were kind enough to feed with the Honour 
ſhe ſeemed to demand ; and now, inſtead of Re- 


ſpect and Adoration, ſhe gained nothing but Hatred 


and Abuſe, by her Finery. The whole Pariſh de- 
clared ſhe could not come honeſtly by ſuch Things; 
and Parents, inſtead of wiſhing their Daughters the 


\ 
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Hime, felicitated themſelves that their Children 
had them not. | 


Hence perhaps it was, that the good Woman 
firſt mentioned the Name of this poor Girl to Mrs. 
Wilkins, but there was another Circumſtance that 
confirmed the latter in her Suſpicion : For Fenny 
had lately been often at Mr. Alwortby's Houſe. 
She had officiated as Nurſe to Miſs Bridget, in a 
violent Fit of Illneſs, and had ſat up many Nights 
with that Lady; beſides which, ſhe had been ſeen 
there the very day before Mr. 4/|worthy's Return, 
by Mrs. Wilkins herſelf, tho? that ſagacious Perſon 
had not at firſt conceived any Suſpicion of her on 
that Account: For, as ſhe herſelf ſaid, * She had 
* always eſteemed Jenny as a very ſober Girl, (tho? 
indeed ſhe knew very little of her) and had rather 
* ſuſpeed fome of thoſe wanton Trollops, who 
4 gave themſelves Airs, becauſe forſooth they 
© thought themſelves handſome.” | 
Fenny was now ſummoned to appear in Perſon 
before Mrs. Deborab, which ſhe immediately did. 
When Mrs. Deberab, putting on the Gravity of a 
guage, with ſomewhat more than his Auſterity, 
gan an Oration. with the Words, * You audaci- 
ous Strumpet, in which ſhe proceeded rather to 
paſs Sentence on the Priſoner, than to accuſe her. 
Tho' Mrs. Deborab was fully ſatisfied of the 
Guilt of Jenny, for the Reaſons above ſhewn, it is 
poſſible Mr. Allwortby might have required ſome 
ſtronger Evidence to have convicted her; but ſhe 
ſaved her Accuſers any ſuch Trouble, by freely 
confeſſing the whole Fact with which ſhe was 
charged. 4 
This Confeſſion, tho? rather delivered in Terms 
of Contrition, as it appeared, did not at all molli- 
' fy Mrs. Deborab, who now pronounced a ſecond 
fadarent againſt her, in more approbious Lan- 
guage than before; nor had it any better * 
Akri Wit 
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with the By-ſtanders, who were now grown very 
numerous. Many of them cried out; they thought 
« what Madam's Silk Gown would end in;* other 


ſpoke ſarcaſtically of her Learning. Not ſingle 


Female was preſent, but found ſome Means of ex- 
preſſing her Abhorrence of poor Jenny; who bore 
all very patiently, except the Malice of one Wo- 
man, who reflected upon her Perſon, and — 
up her Noſe; ſaid, The Man muſt have a goo 

« Stomach, who wopld give Silk Gowns for; ſuch 
« ſort of Trumpery. Jenny replied to this with a 
Bitterneſs which might have furprized a judicious 
Perſon, who had obſerved'the Tranquillity with 
which ſhe bore all the Affronts to her Chaſtity z but 
her Patience was perhaps tired out: for this is 4 


Virtue whichis very apt to be —— Exerciſe- 


Mrs. Deborab having ſucceeded beyond her Hopes 


in her Enquiry, retired with much Triumph, and 


at the appointed Hour made a faithful Report to 
Mr. Allwortby, who was much ſurprized at the 
Relation; for he had heard of the extraordinary 


Parts and Improvements of this Girl, whom he 


intended to have given in Marriage, together with 
a ſmall Living, to a Neighbouring Curate. His 
Concern therefore, on this Occaſion, was at leaſt 


equal to the Satisfaction which appeared in Mrs. 


Deborab, and to many Readers may ſeem much 
more reaſonable. a 1 10 * 

Mrs. Bridget bleſſed herſelf, and ſaid, For her 
© Part, ſhe foul never hereafter entertain a good 
© Opinion of any Woman: For Jenny before this 
had the Happineſs of being much in ber good 
Graces, Cr ED nt Ane 
The prudent Houſekeeper was again diſpatched' 
to bring the unhappy Culprit before Mr. Alkwor- 
thy, in order, not as it was hoped. by ſome; and ex- 
pected by all, to be ſent to the Houſe of Oorree- 
tion; but to receive nnn. 

1 prooty 


o 
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proof, which thoſe who reliſh that kind of inſtruc- 
tive Writing, may peruſe in the next Chapter. 


CHAP. VII. Containing ſuch grave Matter, 

that the Reader cannot laugh once through the whole 
| Chapter, unleſs peradventure be ſhould laugh at 
. the Author. | | 


# 


HEN Jenny appeared, Mr. Alwortby took 
| her into his Study, and ſpoke to her as 
follows : | | | 


- © You know, Child, it is in my Power, as a 
« Magiſtrate, to puniſh you very rigorouſly for 
« what you have — and you will perhaps be 
« the more apt to fear I houſd execute that Pow- 
© er, becauſe you have, in a Manner, laid your 
Sins at my Door, . 
But perhaps this is one Reaſon which hath de- 
6 termined me to act in a milder Manner with you: 
Foras no private Reſentmentſhould ever influence 
« a Magiſtrate, I will be ſo far from conſidering 
your having depoſited the Infant in my Houſe, as 
* an Aggravation of your Offence, that I will ſup- 
6 poſe, in your Favour, this to have proceeded from 
© a natural Affection to your Child; ſince you 
might have ſome Hopes to ſee it thus better 
provided for, than was in the Power of yourſelf, 
© or its wicked Father, to provide for it. I ſhould . 
indeed have been highly offended with you, had 
© you expoſed the little Wretch in the Manner of 
£ ſomeinhnman Mothers, who ſeem no leſs to have 
abandoned their Humanity, than to have parted 
© with their Chaſtity. It is the other Part of your 
© Offence therefore upon which I intend to admo- 
©. nifh you, I mean the Violation of your Chaſtity. 
©. A Crime, however lightly it may be treated by 
© debauched Perſons, very heinous in itſelf, and 
< very" dreadful in its Conſequences. 11 
0 © 'The 
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The heinous Nature of this Offence: muſt be 
ſufficiently apparent to every Chriſtian, inaſmuch 
as it is committed in Defiance of the Laws, of 
our Religion, and of the expreſs Commands of 
« him who founded that Religion. 7 1 

And here its Conſequences may well be argue 
© to be dreadful; for what can be more fo, than 
£ to. incur the divine Diſpleaſure, by the Breach 
© of the divine Commands; and that in an In- 
<- ſtance, againſt which the higheſt Vengeance is 
< ſpecifically denounced ? 1 hy 
But theſe Things, tho? too litttle, Iam afraid, 
© regarded, are ſo plain, that Mankind, however 
they may want to be reminded, can never need 
© Information on this Head. A Hint therefore to 
. awaken your Senſe of this Matter ſhall ſuffice; 
©. for I would infpire you with Repentance, and 
© not drive you to Deſperation. + 4 2 
There are other Conſequences, not indeed ſo 
© dreadful or repleat with Horror as this; and yet 
©. ſuch, as, if attentively conſidered, muſt, one 
would think, deter , of your Sex at leaſt, 
© from the Commiſſion of this Crime. | 
For by it you are rendered infamous, and dri- 
ven, like Lepers of old, out of Society; atleaſt 
© from the Society of all but wicked and reprobate 
© Perſons; for no others will aſſociate with you. 
© If you have Fortunes, you are hereby rendered 
© incapable of enjoying them; if you have none, 
« you are diſabled from acquiring any, nay almoſt 
Jof procuring your Suſtenance; for no Perſons of 
Character will receive you into their Houſes. 
Thus you are often driven by Neceſſity itſelf in- 
to a State of Shame and Miſery, which unavoida-' 
bly ends in the Deſtruction both of Body and Soul. 
Can any Pleaſure compenſate theſe Evils?'Can 
many Temptation. have Sophiſtry and Deluſion 
* {trong'enough to perſuade you to ſo ſimple a 


© Bargain? 
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Bargain? Or can any carnal Appetite ſo over- 
power your Reaſon, or ſo totally lay it aſleep, 
< as to prevent your flying with Affright and Ter- 
c ror from a Crime which carries ſuch Puniſhment 
6 always with it? ant heit. „ Hit! 
Hou baſe and mean muſt that woman be, how 
void of that Dignity of Mind, and decent Pride, 
vithout which we are not worthy the Name of 
< human Creatures, who can bear to level herſelf 
6 with the loweſt Animal, and to ſacrifice all that 
is great and noble in her, all her heavenly Part, to 
an Appetite which ſne hath in common with the 
vileſt Branch of the Creation] For no Woman, 
ſure, will plead the Paſſion of Love for an Ex- 
cuſe. This would be to own herſelf the mere 
Tool and Bubble of the Man. Love, however 
barbarouſly we may corrupt and pervert its Mean- 
ing, as it is a laudable, is a rational Paſſion, and 
can never be violent, but when reciprocal; for 
though the Scripture bids us love our Enemies, it 
means not with that fervent Love, which we na- 
turally bear towards our Friends; much leſs that 
c we ſhould ſacrifice to them our Lives, and what 
c ought to be dearer to us, our Innocence. Now 
in what Light, but that of an Enemy, can a rea- 
ſonable Woman regard the Man, who ſolicits her 
c to entail on herſelf all the Miſery I have above 
© deſcribed, and who would purchaſe to himſelf a 
© ſhort, trivial, contemptible pleaſure, ſo greatly 
© at her Expence! For by the Laws of Cuſtom; the 
c whole Shame, with all its dreadful Conſequences, 
© falls entirely upon her. Can Love, which always 
c ſeeks the Good of its Object, attempt to betray a 
. Woman into a Bargain, where ſhe is ſo greatly to 
© be the Loſer? If ſuch Corrupter, therefore ſhould 
© have the Impudence to pretend a real Affection for 
her, ought not the Woman to regard him, not on- 
ly as an Enemy, but as the worſt of all Enemies; 
. 4 « a falſes 
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« a falſe, deſigning, treacherous, pretended Friend, 
© who intends not only to debauch her Body, but 
© her underſtanding at the ſame Time?“ 
Here Jenny expreſſing great Concern, Alkworthy 
auſed a Moment, and then proceeded : © I have 


talked thus to you, Child, not to inſult you for 
what is paſt, and irrevocable, but to caution and 


ſtrengthen you for the future. Nor ſhould I have 


taken this Trouble, but from ſome Opinion of 


your good Senſe, notwithſtanding the dreadful Slip 
you have made, and from ſome Hopes of your 


hearty Repentance, which are founded on the O- 


p 

6 

o 

6 

c 

c 

C 

c 

© penneſs and mY of your Confeſſion. If theſe 
do not deceive me, I will take Care to convey you 
«© from this Scene of your Shame, where you ſhall, 
© by being unknown, avoid the Puniſhment which 
© as I have ſaid, is allotted to your Crime in this 
« World; and I hope, by Repentance, you will a- 
void the much heavier Sentence denounced againſt 
© it in the other. Be a good Girl the reſt of your 
o 
c 
c 
6 


Days, and Want ſhall be no Motive to your going 


aſtray : And believe me, there is more Pleaſure, 
even in this World, in an innocent and virtuous 
Life, than in one debauched and vicious. 

* As to your Child, let no Thoughts concerning 
1t moleſt you; I will provide for it in a better 


Manner than you can ever hope. And now no- 


the wicked Man that ſeduced you; for my Anger 
againſt him will be much greater than you have 


c 
c 
thing remains, but that you inform me who was 
c 
c 
c 


experienced on this Occaſion, 

Jenny now lifted her Eyes from the Ground, 
and with a modeſt Look, and decent Voice, thus 
began. | | 5 


To know you, Sir, and not love your Good- 
© neſs, would be an argument of total Want of Senſe 


* or Goodneſs in any one. In me it would amount 
© to the higheſt Ingratitude, not to feel, in the moſt 
Vol. I. | C * ſenſible 
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« ſenſible Manner, the great Degree of Goodneſs 
you have been pleaſed to exert on this Occaſion. 
As to my Concern for what is paſt, I know you 
will ſpare my Bluſhes the Repetition. My future 
Conduct will much better declare my Sentiments, 
than any Profeſſions I can now make. I beg Leave 
to aſſure you, Sir, that I take your Advice much 
kinder, than your generous Offer with which you 
concluded it. For, as you are pleaſed to ſay, Sir, it 
is an Inſtance of your Opinion of my Underſtand- 
ing Here her Tears flowing apace, ſhe ſtopped a 
few Moments, and then proceeded thus : © Indeed, 
© Sir, your Kindneſs overcomes me; but I will en- 
* deavour to deſerve this good Opinion; for if I 
have the Underſtanding you are ſo kindly pleaſed 
to allow me, ſuch Advice cannot be thrown away 
upon me. I thank you, Sir, heartily, for your 
intended Kindneſs to my poor helpleſs Child; he 
is innocent, and I hope will live to be grateful for 
all the Favours you ſhall ſhew him. But now, Sir, 
I muſt on my Knees intreat you not to perſiſt in 
aſking me to declare the Father of my Infant. I 
promiſe you faithfully, you ſhall one Day know: 
but T am under the moſt ſolemn Ties and Engage- 
ments of Honour, as well as the moſt religious 
Vows and Proteſtations, to conceal his Name at 
this Time. And I know you too well, to think 
you would defire I ſhould ſacrifice either my Ho- 
nour or my Religion.” | : 
Mr. Alkworthy, whom the leaſt mention of thoſe 
ſacred Words was ſufficient to ſtagger, heſitated a 
Moment before he replied, and then told her ſhe had 
done wrong to enter into ſuch Engagements to a 
Villain; but ſince ſhe had, he could not inſiſt on her 
breaking them. He ſaid, it was not from a Motive 
of vain Curioſity he had enquired, but in order to 
puniſh the Fellow; at leaſt, that he might not 1gno- 
rantly confer Favours on the Undeſerving. - 
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As to theſe Points, Jenny ſatisfied him by the 
moſt ſolemn Aſſurances, that the Man was entirel 
out of his Reach, and was neither ſubje& to his 
Power, nor in any Probability of becoming an Ob- 
je& of his Goodneſs. | 

The Ingenuity of this Behaviour had gained Fenny 
ſo much Credit with this worthy Man, that he eaſily 
believed what ſhe told him : For as ſhe had diſdained, 
to excuſe herſelf by a Lie, and had hazarded his far- 
ther Diſpleaſure in her preſent Situation, rather than 
ſhe would forfeit her Honour, or Integrity, by be- 
traying another, he had but little Apprehenſion that 
ſhe would be guilty of Falſehood towards himſelf. 

He therefore diſmiſſed her with Aſſurances, that he 
would yery ſoon remove her out of the Reach of that 
Obloquy ſhe had incurred, concluding with ſome ad- 
ditional Documents, in which he recommended Re- 
pentance, ſaying, * Conſider, Child, there is one till 
* to reconcile yourſelf to, whoſe Favour is of much 
greater Importance to you than mine.” 


CHAP. VIII. A Dialogue betiocen Meſdames 
Bridget, and Deborah ; containing more Amuſement, 
but leſs Inſtruction, than the former. 


THEN Mr. Allwortby had retired to his Stu- 

dy with Jenny Fones, as hath been ſeen, Mrs, 

Bridget, with the good Houſe-keeper, had betaken 

themſelyes to a Poſt next adjoining to the ſaid Study, 

whence, through the Conveyance of a Key-hole, they 

ſucked in at their Ears the inſtructive Lecture deli- 

vered by Mr. Allwortby, together with the Anſwers 

of Jenny, and indeed every other Particular which 
palled in the laſt Chapter. 

This Hole, in her Brother's Study Door, was in- 
deed as well known to Mrs. Bridget, and had been as 
frequently applied to by her, as the famous Hole in 
the Wall was by Thiſbe _ This ſerved to many 

| 2 


good 
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good Purpoſes. For by ſuch Means Mrs. Bridget 
became often acquainted with her Brother's Inclina- 
tions, without giving him the trouble of repeating 
them to her. It is true, ſome Inconveniencies at- 
tended this Intercourſe, and ſhe had ſometimes Reaſon 
to cry out with Thiſbe in Shakeſpear, O wicked, 
© wicked Wall?! For as Mr. Allworthy was a Juſtice 
of Peace, certain Things occurred in Examinations 
concerning Baſtards, and ſuch like, which are apt to 
give great offence to the chaſte Ears of Virgins, eſpe- 
__ cially when they approach the Age of forty, as was 
the Caſe of Mrs. Bridget. However, ſhe had, on 
ſuch Occaſions, the Advantage of concealing her 
Bluſhes from the Eyes of Men, and De. non e. 
rentibus, et non ex - pion eadem eſt Ratio. In 
£liſh; * When a Woman is not ſeen to bluſh, ſhe 
* doth not bluſh at all.? 

Both the good Women kept ſtrict Silence 2 5 
the whole Scene between Mr, Allworthy and the 
Girl: But as ſoon as it was ended, and that Gen- 
tleman out of hearing, Mrs. Deborah could not 
help exclaiming againſt the Clemency of her Maſter, 
and eſpecially againſt his ſuffering her to conceal the 
Father of the Child, which-ſhe ſwore. ſhe would 
have out of her before the Sun ſet 

Attheſe Words Mrs. Bridget diſcompoſed her Bes- 
tures with a Smile; (a thing very unuſual to her.) 
Not that I would have my Reader imagine, that this 
was one of thoſe'wanton Smiles, which Homer would 
| have you conceive came from Venus, when he calls 
her the Laughter-loving Goddeſs; nor was it one of 
thoſe Smiles, which Lady Seraphing ſhoots from the 
Stage-Box, and which Penus would quit her Immor- 
tality to be able to equal. No, this was rather one 
of thoſe Smiles, which might be ſuppoſed to have 
come from the dimpled Cheeks of the auguſt . 

hone, or from one of the Miſſes her Siſters. 


With ſuch a Smile then, and with a Voice ſweet. | 
I, as 
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as the Evening Breeze of Boreas in the pleaſant 
Month of November, Mrs. Bridget gently reproved 
the Curiofity of Mrs. Deborah, a Vice with which 
it ſeems the latter was too much tairted, and v hich 
the former inveighed againſt with great Bitterneſs, 
adding, * that among all her Faults, ſhe thanked 
© Heaven, her Enemies could not accuſe her of pry- 
ing into the Affairs of other People.. ; 

She then proceeded to commend the Honour and 
Spirit with which Jenny had acted. She faid, ſhe 
could not help agreeing with her Brother, that therg 
was'ſame Merit in the Sincerity of her Confeſſion, 
and in her Integrity to her Lover. That ſhe had al- 
ways thought her a very good Girl, and doubted not 
but ſhe had been ſeduced by ſome Raſcal, who had 
heeri infinitely more to blame than herſelf, and very 
probably had prevailed with *her by a Promiſe of 
Marriage, or ſcme other treacherous Proceeding, - 

This Behaviour of Mes. Rvidoet greatly C:rprized 
Mrs. Deborab; for this well-bred Woman ſeldom o- 
pened her Lips either to her Maſter or his Siſter, till 
me had firſt founded- their Inclinations, with which 


her Sentiments were always ſtricly conſonant. Rereß 


however, ſhe thought ſhe might have launched forth 
with Safety; and the Sagacious Reader will not per- 
haps accuſe her for Want of ſufficient Forecaſt in fo 
doing, but will rather admire with what wonderful, 
Celerity ſhe tacked about, when ſhe found herſelf 
ſteering a wrong Courſe. Fe 
Nay, Madam, * ſaid this able Woman, and tru- 
ly great Politician, I muſt own I cannot help admir- 
© ing. the Girl's Spirit, as well as your Ladyſhip. 
© And, as your L2dyſhip ſays, if ſhe-was deceived _ 
© by. ſome wicked Man, the poor Wretch is to be 
* pitied. -- And to be ſure, as your Ladyſhip fays, the 
© Girtþath always appeared like a good, honeſt, plan 
© Girl, and not vain of her Face, forſooth, as ſome 
wanton Huſſeys in the neighbourhood are.“ 
ron $$ + © You 
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Girl had been one of thoſe vam Trollops, of which 


demned my Brother for his Lenity towards her. I 


© confeſs, I never ſaw any © of this wanton Behaviour 


| deluded bv the wicked Arts of deceitful Men. 


nr ketürned home well pleaſed with the Re- 
whoſe Indulgence to her ſhe induſtriouſly made pub- 
and partly from the more prudent Motive of reconcil- 
ing her Neighbours to her, and ſilencing their Clamours. 
not anſwer her Expectation; for when ſhe was con- 


prehended, that the Houſe of Correction would 


ou ſay true, Deborab, ſaid Mrs. Bridget, if the 
« we have too many in the Pariſh, I ſhould have con- 


© ſaw two Farmer's Daughters at Church, the other 
© Day, with bare Necks. I proteſt they ſhocked me. 
© If Wenches will hang out Lures for Fellows, it is no 
© matter what they ſuffer. I deteſt ſuch Creatures; 
and it would be much better for them that their Fa- 
© ces had been ſeamed with the ſmall-Pox; but L muſt 


* 


in poor Fenny; ſome © artful Villains, I am convinc- 
ed, hath betrayed, nay perhaps forc'd, her; and 
I pitty the poor Wretch with all my Heart.“ 
Mrs. Deborah approved all theſe Sentiments, and 
the Dialogue concluded with a general and bitter In- 
vective againſt Beauty, and with many compaſſionate 
Conſiderations for all honeſt, plain Girls, who are 


-—— >,” 


CHAP. IX. Containing Matters which will ſur- 
Hr prize tbe Readers. ooo 


J ception the had met with from Mr. Allworthy, 


lic ; partly perhaps as a Sacrifice to her own. Pride, 


But though this latter View, if ſhe indeed had it, 
may appear reaſonable enough, yet the Event did 


yened before the Juſtice, and it was univerſally ap- 


have been her Fate; tho' ſome of the young Wo- 
men cry'd out, © it was good enough for her, and 
diverted themſelves with the thoughts of her beating 
Hemp in a Silk Gown; yet there were many, others 
who began to pity her Condition: But when — was 
1 kon 
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known in what Manner Mr. Allwortby had behaved, 
the Lide turned againſt her. One ſaid, © PH affure 
you, Madam hath had good Luck.” A ſecond cry'd, 
« See what it is to be a favourite!” A third, © Ay, 
© this comes of her Learning.“ Every Perſorr made 
ſome malicious Comment or other, on the Occaſion ; 
and reflected on the Partiality of the Juſtice. _ 
The Behaviour of theſe People may appear impo- 
litic, and ungrateful to the Reader, who conſiders 
the Power and the Benevolence, of Mr. Allwortby : 
| But as to his Power, he never uſed it; and as to his 
henevolence, he exerted it fo much, that he had 
thereby diſobliged all his Neighbours : For it is a Se- 
cret well known to great Men, that by conferring an 
Obligation, they do not always procure a Friend, 
but are certain of creating many Enemies. 
Jenny was, however, by the Care and Goodneſs 
of Mr. Allworthy, ſoon removed out of the Reach of 
Reproach; when Malice, being no longer” ay. 
vent its Rage on her, began to ſeek another Ohje 
of its Bitterneſs, and this was no leſs than Mr; All- 
worthy himſelf; for a Whiſper ſoon went abroad, 
ON himſelf: was the Father of the foundling 
hild. | g | | 2 
This Suppoſition ſo well reconciled his Conduct to 
the general Opinion, that it met with univerſal Aſ- 
ſent; and the Outcry againſt his Lenity foon n 
to take another Turn, and was changed into an In- 
vective againſt his Cruelty to the poor Girl. Very 
grave and good Women exclaimed againſt Men who 
begot Children, and then diſpwned them. Nor were 
there wanting ſome, who, after the Departure of 
Tenny, inſinuated, that ſhe was ſpirited away with a 
Deſign too black to be mentioned, and who gave fre- 
quent Hints, that a legal Enquiry ought to be made | 
into the whole Matter, and-that ſome People ſhould , 
be forced to produce the Gill! 
Theſe Calumnies N have probabl / prey . 


/ 
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ill Conſequences (at the leaſt might have occaſioned 
ſome Trouble, ) to a Perſon of more doubtful and ſuſ- 
picious Character than Mr. Allworthy was bleſſed 
with; but in\his Caſe they had no ſuch Effect; and 
being heartily deſpiſed by him, they ſerved only to 
afford an innocent Amuſement to the good Goſlips of 
the Neighbourhood. 

But as we cannot poſſibly divine what Complexion 
our Reader may be of, and as it will be ſome Time 
before he will hear any more of Jenny, we think 
proper to give him a very early Intimation, that Mr, 
Altworthy was, and will "a ter appear to be, abſo- 
lutely mnocent of any, criminal Intention whatever. 
He had indeed committed no other than an Error in 
Politics, by tempering Juſtice with Mercy, and by 
_ refuſing to gratify the good-natured Diſpoſition of 
the Mob, * with an obje@ for their Compaſſion to 
work on in the Perſon of poor Jenny, whom, in or- 
der to. pity, they defired to have ſeen facrificed. to 
Ruin? and Iiamy,by, a ſhameful CorreQion ina Bride- 
. 

So far ſrom N with this their Inclination, | 
by which all Hopes of Reformation would have been 
aboliſhed, ard even the Gate ſhut againſt her, if her 
own Ing linations ſhould. ever hereafter lead her to 
chuſe the Road of Virtue, Mr. Alkworthy rather choſe 
to encourage. the Girl to return thither by the only 
poſſible Means; for too true I am afraid it is, that 
many Women have become abandoned, and have 
funk to the laſt Degree of Vice, by being unable to 
retrieve the firſt Slip. This will be, I am afraid, al- 
ways the Caſe while they remain among, their for- 
mer Acquaintance; it was therefore wiſely done by 


Mr. ern., to remove J to a Place "he 


- 


» ages this Word « occurs in our 'Writings, it in- 
tends Perſons without Virtue, or Senſe, in all Stations, 
and many of the higheſt Rank are often meant by it. 


* » 


* 


ſhe might enjoy the pleaſure of Reputation, after 
having taſted the ill Conſequences of Joſing it. 
To this Place therefore, wherever it was, we 
will wiſh her a good Journey, and for the preſent take 
leave of her, and of the little Foundling her Child, 
having Matters of much higher Importance to com- 
municate to the Reader. | | ; 


CHAP. X. The Hoſpitality. of Allworthy; with a 
ſborth Sketch af the Cbaraciers of | twa Brothers, a 
Doclor, and a Captain, obo were entertained by that 

Gentle man. sal aa ne Kent's: 


EITHER Mr. Allworthy's Houſe, nor kis 
| Heart, were ſhut againſt any part of Mankind; 
but they were both more particularly apen to Men of 
Merit. To ſay the Truth, this was the only Houſe 
in the Kingdom where you are ſure to gain a Din- 
ner by deſerving. it. | | *. 
Above all others, Men of Genius and Learning 
ſhared the principal Place in his Favour: and in theſe 
he had much Diſcernment: For tho? he had miſſed 
the Advantage of a learned Education, yet being bleſt 
with vaſt; natural Abilities, he had ſo well profited by 
a vigorous, though late, Application to Letters, and 
by much Converſation with Men of Eminence in this 
Way, that he was himſelf a very competent Judge 
in moſt kinds of Literature. 8 

It is ro Wonder that in an age when this Kind of 
Merit is fo little in Faſhions and ſo ſlenderly provided 
for, that Perſons poſſeſsd of it ſhould very eagerly 
flock to a Place where they were ſure of being re- 
ceived with great Complaiſance; indeed Where they 
might enjoy almoſt the ſame Advantages of a liberal 
Fortune as if they were entitled to it in their oẽπ 
Right [fox Mr. Allworiby was not one of thoſe gene- 
rous Perſons, who are really moſt bountifully to be- 


tow Meat, Drink, and Lodging on Men of Wit, 
ooh C5; | and 


f 
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and Learning, for which they expect no other Re- 
turn but Entertainment, Inſtructien, Flattery, and 
Subſerviency; in a Word that ſuch Perſons ſhould 
be enrolled in the Number of Domeſtics, without 
wearing their Maſter's Cloaths, or — Wages 
On the contrary, every Perſon in this Houſe was 
perfect Maſter of his own Time: And as he might 
at his Pleaſure ſatisfy all his appetites within the Re- 
ſtrictions only of Law, Virtue and Religion; ſo he 
might, if his Health required, or his Inelination 
prompted him to Temperance, or even to Abſtinence, 
abſent himſelf from any Meals, or retire from them 
whenever he was ſo diſpoſed, without even a Solicitati- 
on to the contrary: For indeed ſuch Solicitations from 
Superiors always ſavour very ſtrongly of Commands. 
But all here were free from ſuch Impertinence, not 
only thoſe, whoſe Company is in all other Places 
:eſteemed a Favour from their Equality of Fortune, 
* but even thoſe whoſe indigent Circumſtances make 


d ſuch an eleemoſynary Abode convenient to them, and 


who are therefore leſs welcome to a great Man's Ta- 
ble becauſe they ſtand-in Need of it. 

Among others of this Kind was Dr. Blifl; a Gen- 
tleman who had the Misfortune of loſing the Advan- 


'ta N Talents by the Obſtinacy of a Father, 
who Wald breed him to a Profeſſion he difliked : 
In Obe ence to this Obſtinacy the Doctor had in his 
Youth been obliged to ſtudy Phyſic, or rather to ſay 
he ſtudied it; for in reality Books of this Kind were 
_ almoſt the only ones with which he was unacquaint- 
ed; and unfortunately for him, the Doctor was 
Maſter of alm very other Science but that by 
which he was W Bread; the Conſequence of 
. which was, that NMeccor at the Age of Forty had 
re,, ITS £25057 947 37 25 9097 
Such a Perſon as thi was certain to find a Wel- 
come at Mr. Allwortby*\W able; to whom ' Misfor- 
tunes were ever a Recom dation, when they were 
| derived 
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derived from the Folly or Villainy of others, and not 
of the unfortunate Perſon himſelf. Beſides this ne- 
gative Merit, the Doctor had one poſitive Recoms 
mendation ; This was a great appearance of Refigi- 
on. Whether his Religion was real, or conſiſted 
only in Appearance, I ſhall not preſume to ſay, as I 
am not poſleſſed of any Touch-ſtone, which can diſ- 
tinguiſh the true from the falſe. Ar a2) 
If this Part of his Character pleaſed Mr. Allwor- 
thy, it delighted Miſs Bridget. She engaged him 
in many religious Controverſies ; on which Occaſi- 
ons ſhe conſtantly expreſſed great Satisfaction in the 
Doctor's Knowledge, and not much leſs in the Com- 
. which he frequently beſtowed on her own. 
To ſay the Truth, ſhe had read much Engliſb Divi- 
nity, and had puzzled more than one of the Neigh» * 
bouring Curates. Indeed her Converſation was fo 
pores her Looks ſo ſage, and her whole Deportment 
o grave and ſolemn, that ſhe ſeemed to deſerve the 
Name of Saint equally with her. Nameſake, or with 
any other Female in the Roman Kalendar, Was vs 
As Sympathies of all Kinds are apt to beget Love, 
ſo experience teacheth us thatnone have a more direct 
Tendency this Way, than thoſe of a religious Kind 
between Perſons, of different Sexes. The DoQor 
found himſelf ſo agreeable to Miſs Bridget, that he 
now began to lament an unfortunate Accident which 
had happened to him about ten Years before; name- 
ly, his Marriage with another Woman, who was 
not only ſtill alive, but what was worſe, known to be 
ſo by Mr. AMlworthy. This was a fatal Bar to that 
Happineſs which he otherwiſe ſaw ſufficient Probabjs 
lity of obtaining with this young Lady ; for. as to 
criminal Indulgence he certainly never. thought of 
them. This was owing either to his Religion, as is 
moſt probable, or to the Purity of his.Paſiion, Which 
was fixed on thoſe Things, Which Matrimony only, 


. -.the Scriptures, and was not a little ſuſpeQed of an 
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and not criminal Correſpondence, could put him in 
| Poſſeſſion of, or could give him any Title to. 

He had not long ruminated on theſe Matters, be- 
fore it occurred to his Memory that he had a Bro- 
ther, who was under no ſuch unhappy Incapacity. 
This Brother he made no doubt all ſucceed; for 
he diſcerned, as he thought, an Inclination to Mar- 
riage in the Lady; and the Reader perhaps, when 
he hears the Brother's Qualifications, will not blame 
the Confidence which he entertained of his Succeſs, | 

This Gentleman was about 35 Years of Age. He 
was of a middle ſize, and what is called well built. 
He had a Scar on his Fore-head, which did not fo 
much injure his Beauty, as it denoted his Valour 
(for he was a half pay Officer.) He had good 
Teeth, and ſomething affable when he pleaſed, in 

dis Smile; though naturally his Countenance, as well 

5 his Air and Voice, had much of Roughneſs in it; 
fe he could at any Time depoſite this, and appear all 

Jentleneſs and good Humour, He was not ungen- 
teel, nor entirely void of Wit, and in his Youth had 
abounded | in Spritelineſs, which, though he had late- 
ty put on a more ſerious Character, he could, when 
he pleaſed, reſume. 

He had, as well as the Doctor, an Academic Edu- 
cation; for! MN F ather had, with the ſame paternal 
Authority, Ave mentioned before, decreed him 
for holy 0 but as the old Gentleman died be- 
fore he.,was:g&trgained, he choſe the Church Military, 
and preferted the King's Commiſſion to the Biſhop's. 

He bad purchaſed the poſt of Lieutenant of Dra- 
goons, and afterwards came to be a Captain; but 
having quarrelled with his Colonel, was by his Iater- 
eſt obliged to ſell; from which time he had entirely 
ruſticated himſelf, had betaken himfelf to ſtudying 


ry Loclination to Morbo.” 
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It ſeemed therefore not unlikely that ſuch, a Per- 
ſon ſhould ſucceed with a Lady of ſo Saint-like a 
Diqpoſition, and whoſe. Inclinations were no other- 
wiſe engaged than to the married State in general; 
but Why the Dosor, who certainly had no great 
Friendſhip ſor His Brother, ſhould for his Sake, think 
of making ſo ill-a Return to the Hoſpitality of AI 
worthy, is a Matter not fo eaſy to be accounted for. 
Is it that ſome Natures.delight in Evil, as others 
are thought to delight in Virtue? Or is there a 
Pleaſure in being acceſſary to a Theft when we 
cannot commit it — wk Or Laſtly, (which 
Experience ſeems to make . probable) have we a 
Satis faction in aggrandizing our Families, even tho?  - 
we have not the leaſt Love or Reſpe& for them, 
Whether any of theſe Motives operated on the 
Doctor we will not determine; but ſo. the Fact was. 
He ſent for his Brother, and eaſily found Means ta 
introduce him at A/lwortby's as a. Perſon: who in- 
tended only a ſhort Viſit to himſelf. 
The Captain had not been in the houſe „ Week 
before the Doctor had reaſon to felicitate himſelf on 
his Diſcernment. The Captain was inde as great 
a Maſter of the Art of —— as Ovid was fofmerly.. . 

He had beſides received proper Hints from his 
Brother, which he failed not to den air the bel 


; Advantage. bg 
CHAP. XI. | Containing many Rae and. y Rſs 
Examples. concerning falling in Love: Deſcriptions 
of Beauty, and ther , more ee en 
to Matrimony. 1 | 
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L. bath been NN 5 wiſe ka or n 
I forget which, that all Perſons are doomed to 


be in Love once in their Lives. No particular Sea, 


ſon i is as I remember, aſſigned for this; but the 
Age at which Miſs Bridget was arrived, ſeems to 
me 


why AN 1 a 
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me as proper a Period as any to be fixed on for 
this Purpoſe: It often” indeed happens much ear-: - 
lier; but when it doth not, I have obſerved, it 
ſeldom or never fails about this Time. Moreover, 
we may remark; that at this Seaſon Love is of 
more ſerious and ſteady Nature, than what fotne- 
times ſhews itfelf in the younger Parts of Life. 
The Love of Girls is uncertain, capricious and fo 
fooliſh, 3 _ always diſcover what the 
young Lady would be at; nay, it may almoſthe 
ern By whether ſhe always n this 1200 N. 
Now ve are never at a Loſs to diſcern this in Wo- 
men about Forty; for as ſuch grave, ſerious and 
exeprienced Ladies well know their own Meaning, 
ſo it is always very eaſy for a Man of the leaſt Sa- 
gacity to diſcover it with the utmoſt-Certainty.. 
Miſs Bridget is an Example of all theſe Obſervati- 
ons. She had not been many Times in the Captain's 
Company before. the was ſeized with this Faſſion. 
Nor did the go pining nor moping about the Houſe, 
like a puny fooliſh Girl, ignorant of her Diſtem- 
er: She felt, ſhe knew, and ſhe enjoyed. the 
pleaſing Jenfation, of which as ſhe was certain it 
was not only innocent but laudable, ſhe was neither 
— 1 . 
And to ſay the Truth, there is, in all Points, great 
Difference between the reaſonable Paſſion Which 
Women at this Age conceive towards Men, and the 
idle and childiſh Liking of a Girl to a Boy, which is 
often fixed on the Outſide only, and on Things of 
little Value and no Duration; as on' Cherry Cheeks, 
ſmall Lily-white Hands, Sloe-black Eyes, flowmg 
Locks, downy Chins, dapper Shapes, nay, Jpme- 
times on Charms more worthleſs than theſe, and leſs 
the Party's own; ſuch are the outward Ornaments 
of the Perſon, and for which Men are beholden to 
"the Taylor, the Laceman, the Perriwigmaker, the 
| Hatter, and the Milliner, and not to Nature. duch 
hi a Paſſion 
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nerally are, to own either to themſelves 7 


The Love of Miſs Bridget was of another Kind. 


The Captain owed nothing to any of theſe Fop-mak- 
ers in his Dreſs, nor was his Perſon much more be- 


holden to Nature. Both his Dreſs and Perſon were _ 


ſuch as, had they appeared in an Aſſembly, ora Draw 
ing⸗ room, would have been the Contempt and Ri- 
dicule of all the fine Ladies there. The former of 
theſe was indeed neat, but plain, coarſe, ill-fancied, 
and out of Faſhion, | As for the latter, we have ex- 
prefsly deſcribed it above. 80 far was the Skin on his 
Cheeks from being Cherry-coloured, that you'could 
not diſcern what the natural Colour of his Cheeks 
was, they being totally overgrown'by; a btack Be 
which aſcended to his eyes: His Shape and Limb 
were indeed exactly proportioned, but ſo large that 
they denoted: the Strength rather of a Ploughman 
than any other. His Shoulders were broad; beyond 
all Size, and the Calves of his Legs larger than thoſe 
of a common Chairman, In ſhort, his whole Per- 
ſon wanted all that Elegance and Beauty,” which»js 
the very reverſe of clumfy Strength, and Which 15 
agreeably ſets off moſt of our fine Gentlemen; Be- 
ing partly 8 to the high Blood of their Ancef- 
tors, viz. Blood made of rich Sauces and genergus 
Wines, and partly to an early Town Education. 
Tho' Miſs Bridget was a Woman of the greateſt 
Delicacy of Taſte; yet ſuch were the Charm of the 
Captain's Converſation, that ſhe totally overlooked 
the DefeRs of his Perfon. She imagined, and per- 
haps very wiſely, that ſhe ſhould; enjoy more agree- 
able Minutes With the Captain, than with a much 
prettier Fellow; and forewent the Conſideration of 
pleaſing her Eyes, in order to procure herſelf much 
more ſolid Satisfaction. ES 

+" The Captain no ſconer perceived the Paſſioldf 
Miſs Bridget, in which Diſcovery he was very quick- 


ſighted 
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ſighted than he faithfully returned it. The Lady, no 
more than her Lover, was remarkable for Beauty. ] 
; would attempt to draw her Picture; but that is done 
already by a more able Maſter, Mr. Hogarth himſelf, 
to whom ſhe ſat many Years ago, and hath been late- 
ly exhibited by that Gentleman in his Print of a 
Winter's Morning, of which ſhe was no improper 
Emblem, and may be ſeen walking (for walk ſhe 
doth in the Print) to Covent-Garden Church, with a 
ſtarved Foot-boy behind) carrying her Prayer-book. 
The Captain like wiſe very wiſely preferred the more 
ſolid Enjoy ments he expected with this Lady, to the 
fleeting Charms of Perſon. He was one of thoſe wiſe 
Men, who regard Beauty in the other Sex as a very 
worthleſs and ſuperficial Qualification; or, to ſpeak 
more truly, who rather choſe to poſſeſs every Conve- 
nience of Life with an ugly Woman, than a handſome 
one without any of thoſe Conveniences. And having 
a very good Appetite, and but little Nicety, he fan- 


cCied he ſhould play his Part very well at the matrimo- 


nial Banquet, without the Sauce of Beauty. 
Too deal plainly with the Reader, the Captain, ever 
fince his, Arrival,” at leaſt from the Moment his Bro- 
ther had propoſed the Match to him, long before he 
had diſcovered any flattering Symptoms in Miſs Brid- 
et, had been greatly enamoured ; that is to ſay, of 
p Mz. Altwartby's. Houſe and Gardens, and of his 
Lands, Tenements and Hereditaments ; of all which 
the Captain was fo. paſſionately fond, that he would 
molt probably have contracted Marriage with them, 
had he been obliged. to have taken the Witch of Eu- 

ae 1nto the. Barggins..,f wt 2th lis a af 4 
As Mr. Allworthy therefore had declared to the 
Doctor, that he never intended to take a ſecond Wife, 
as his Siſter was his neareſt Relation, and as the Doc- 
tor had fiſhed out that his Intentions were to make 
any Child of her's his Heir, which indeed the Law, 
without his Interpoſition, yould have done for 1 
2 the 
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the Doctor and his Brother thought it an Act of Be- 
nevolence to give Being to a human Creature, who 
would be ſo plentifully provided with the moſt eſſen- 
tial means of Happineſs. The whole Thoughts 
therefore of both the Brothers, were how to engage 
the Affections of this amiable Lady.. 
But Fortune, who is a tender Parent, and often 
doth more for her favorite Offspring than either they 
deſerve or wiſh, had been ſo induſtrious for the Cap- 


tain, that whilſt he was laying Schemes to execute his 


Purpoſe, the Lady conceived the ſame deſires with 
himſelf, and was on her Side contriving how to give 
the Captain proper Encouragement, without appear- 
ing too forward; for ſhe was a ſtrict Obſerver of all 
Rules of Decorum. In this, however, ſhe eaſily ſuc- 
ceeded ; for as the Captain was always on the Leck 
out, no Glance, Geſture, or Word, eſcaped him. 
The Satisfaction which the Captain received from 
the kind Behaviour of Miſs Bridget, e not aht, 
abated by his Apprehenſions of Mr. Mkvorthy; for, 
notwithſtanding his difintereſted Profeſſions, the Cap- 
tain imagined he would, when he came to act, follow 
the Example of the reſt of the World, and refuſe his 
Conſent to a Match, ſo diſadvantageous, in point of 
Intereſt, to his Siſter. From what Oracle he receiy- 
ed this Opinion, I ſhall leave the Reader to deter- 
mine; but, however he came by it, it ſtrangely per- 
plexed him how to regulate his Conduct ſo, as at once 
to convey his Affection to the Lady, and to conceal it 
from her Brother. He, at length, reſolved to take 
all private Opportunities of making his Addreſſes; but 
in the Preſence of Mr. Alkwortby to be as reſerved, 
and as much upon his Guard as was poſſible; and 
this Conduct was highly approved by the Brother. 
He ſoon found Means to make his Addreſſes, in ex- 
preſs Terms, to his Miſtreſs; from whom he received 
an Anſwer in the proper Form; viz. The Anſwer 
which was firſt made ſome thouſands of Years ago, 
| 5 : and 
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and which hath been handed down by Tradition from 
Mother to Daughter ever fince. If I was to tranſlate 
this into Latin, I ſhould render it by theſe two 
Words, Nole Epiſcopari; a Phraſe likewiſe of imme- 
moriab Uſe on another Occaſi on. 
The Captain, however he came by his Knowledge, 
perfectiy well underſtood the Lady; and very ſoon 
after repeated his Application with more Warmth and 
Earneſtneſs than before, and was again, according to 
due Form, rejected; but as he had encreaſed in the 
Eagerneſs of his Deſires, ſo the Lady, with the fame 
Propriety decreaſed in the Violence of her Refuſal. | 
Not to tire the Reader, by leading him through e- 
very Scene of this 'Courtſhip,* (which tho', in the 
Opinion of a certain great Author, it is the pleaſanteſt 
Scene of Life to the Actor, is perhaps as dull and 
tireſome as any whatever to the Audience) the Cap- 
tain made his Advances in Form, the Citadel was 
de rerue i Tom any at length in proper Form, 


Puring this whole Time, which filled the Space of 


near a Month, the Captain preſerved great Diſtance 
of Behaviour to his Lady, in the preſence of the Bro- 


ther, and the more he ſucceeded with her in private, 
the more reſerved was he in public. And as for the 


Lady, ſhe had no ſooner ſecured her Lover, than ſhe 
behaved to him before Company with the higheſt 


Degree of Indifference; ſo that Mr. Allwortby muſt 


have had the Inſight of the Devil - (or perhaps ſome 
of his worſe Qualities) to have entertained the leaſt 
Suſpicion of what was going forward. 


45 perbaps expett to find in it. . 9 


IN all Bargains; whether to fight or to marry; of 
4 concerning any other ſuch Buſineſs, little previous 
Ceremony is required, to bring the Matter to an _ | 
ber! | | when 
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when both Parties are real in earneſt, This was the 
Caſe at pteſent, and in leſs than a Month the c= 
tain and his Lady were Man and Wife., + 

Ihe great Concern now was to break the Matter 
to Mr. en and this was nadenaken by the | 
DoRor.,: / ./ 

One Day then; as Allworthy was — inhis Gar- 
den, the Boctor came to him, and with great Gravi- 

of Aſpect, and all the Concern which he could poſ- 
by aſſect in his Countenance, ſaid, I am come, 
* Sir, to impart an Affair to you of the utmoſt Con- 
. . ſequence; but how ſhall I mention to you, what 
; almoſt diſtracts me to think of l' He then launched 
forth into the molt bitter InveQives both againſt Men 
and Women; accuſing the former of having no At- 
tachment but to their Intereſt, and the latter of be> 
ing ſo addicted to viſcious Inclinations, that they could 
never be ſafely truſted: with one of the other Sex. 


„„in e of to ae, 
Pwwuuru I; raw mer ory — rn 8 


5 of ſuch Prudence, ſuch Judgment, ſuch Learning 
_ ©. ſhould indulge ſo indiſcreet a Paſſion or could 1 

have imagined. that my Brother——why' do I call 
© himſo? He is no longer a Brother of mine.“ 

© Indeed but he is, ſaid Altwortby, and a — of 
© mine too. Bleſs me, Sir,“ ſaid the Doctor, do 

you know the ſhocking: Affair? Look' ee, Mr. 
Blifil, anſwered the good Man, it hath been my 
c conſtant Maxim in Life, to make the beſt of all 
© Mattets Which happen. My Siſter, tho“ many 
© Years younger than me, is atleaſt old enough to 
© be at the Age of Diſcretion. Had he impbſed on a 
Child I ſhould have been more averſe to have for- 

given him; but a Woman upwards of thirty muſt 
c certainly be ſuppoſed to know what will make her 
* moſt happy. She hath married a Gentleman, tho” 

© perhaps not quite her Equal in Fortune;''andif-he 
© bath any Perfections in her Eye, which can makeup 
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to her Choice of her own Happineſs ; which I, no 


more than herſelf, imagine to conſiſt only in im- 
menſe Wealth. I might, perhaps, from the many 
Declarations I have made, of complying with al- 
moſt any Propoſal, have expedted to have been 
conſulted on this occaſion ; but theſe Matters are 
of a very delicate Nature, and the Scruples of Mo- 
deſty perhaps are not to he overcome. As to your 
Brother, I really have no Anger againſt him at all. 
He hath no Obligation to me, nor do I think he 
was under any Neceſſity of aſking my Conſent, 
ſince the Woman is, as I have ſaid, Sui pda 
and of a proper Age to be entirely anſwerable on- 
© Iy to herſelf for her Conduct.“ | 
The Doctor accuſed Mr. Allwortby of too great 
Lenity, repeated his Accuſations againſt his Brother, 
and declared that he ſhould never more be brought ei- 
ther to ſee, or toown him for his Relation. He then 
" Cannes forth Wi i Pugooutie nn Aiagrobe's Good 
neſs, into the higheſt Encomiums on his Friendſhip ; 
and concluded by ſaying, he ſhould never forgive his 
Brother for having put the Place which he bore in 
that Friendſhip to a Hazard. | * 
Allwortby thus anſwered : Had I conceived any 
* Diſpleaſure againſt your Brother, I ſhould never 
© have carried that Reſentment to the Innocent: But, 
© I aſſure you, I have no ſuch Diſpleaſure. Your 
© Brother appears to me to be a Man of Senſe and Ho- 
*,nour;. Ido not diſapprove the Taſtè ot hy Siſter ; 
nor will I doubt but that ſhe is equally the Object 
5 of his Inclinations. I have always thought Love the 
© only Foundation of Happineſs in a married State; as 
© it can only produce that high and tender Friendſhip, 
6 
c 
c 
. 
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which ſhould always be the Cement of this Union; 
and, in my Opinion, all theſe Marriages which are 
contracted from other Motives; are greatly crimi- 
nal ; they are a Profanation of a "moſt r ee 
mony, and generally end in Diſquiet and 

. R s For 


great Fortune! 
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For ſurely we may call it a Profanation, to convert 
this moſt ſacred Inſtitution into a wicked Sacrifice 
© to Luſt, or Avarice: And what better can be ſaid 
of thoſe Matches to which Men are induced mere- + 
ly by the Conſideration of a beautiful Perſon, or a 

U 2715181 * he 
To deny that Beauty is an agreeable Object to 
© the Eye, and even worthy ſome Admiration, would 
c be falſe and fooliſh. Beautiful is an Epithet often 


_ © uſed in Scripture, and always mentioned with Ho- 


© nour. It was my own: Fortune to marry a Wo- 
man whom the World thought handſome, and I 
« can truly ſay, I liked her the better on that Ac- 
count. But, to make this the ſole Conſideration 
« of Marriage, to luſt after it ſo violently, as to 
© overlook all ImperfeQions for its Sake, or to re- 
« quire it ſo abſolutely as to reject and diſdain Reli- 
gion, Virtue, and Senſe, which are Qualities, in 
their Natures of h higher Perfection, only be- 
cauſe an Elegance of Perſon only is wanting; this is 
« ſurely inconſiſtent either with a wife Man, or a 
good Chriſtian. And it is, perhaps, being too 
charitable to conclude that ſuch Perſons mean any 
thing more by their Marriage, than to pleaſe their 
carnal Appetites, for the Satisfaction of which we 
are taught it was not vrdainedG I 
In the next Place, wit reſpect to Fortune. 
Worldly prudence perhaps exacts ſome Conſidera- 
« tion on this Head; nor will I abſolutely and altoge- 
* ther condemn it; As the World is conſtituted, the 
© Demands of a married State, and the Care of Po- 
* ſterity, require ſome little Regard to what we call 
Circumſtances. Vet this Proviſion is greatly en- 


* 


* 


_ © creaſed beyond what is really neceſſary, by Folly 


and Vanity, which create abundantly more Wants 
than Nature. Equipage for. the Wife, and large 
Fortunes for the Children, are by Cuſtom enrolled 
in the Liſt of Neceſſaries; and, to procure theſe, 
vor | © every 
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© every: thing truly ſolid and ſweet, and virtuous, 
and religious, are neglected and overlooked. 
And this in many-Degrees:; the laſt and greateſt 
c e ee diſtinguiſhable from Madneſs. 
I mean, where Perſons of immenſe Fortunes con- 
© trat themſelves to thoſe who are, and muſt be, 
© diſagreeable to them; to Fools and Knaves, in or- 
c Jer to encreaſe an Eſtate, already larger even than 
the Demands of their Pleaſures. Surely ſuch Per- 
6. ſons, if they will not be thought mad, muſt own, 
either that they are incapable of taſting the Sweets 
6 of the | Priendſhip, or that they: ſactifice 
*. the: greateſt Happineſs of which they-are capable, 
to — vain, uncertain and feriſeleſs Laws. of vul-' 
gar Opinion, which owe as well theit Fotos, as 
©. their Foundation, to Folly r. 

Here Allworthy concluded his Sorting to which 
Blifil-had liſtened with the profoundeſt Attention, 
tho? it coſt him ſome Pains to prevent now and then 
a ſmall Diſcompoſure of his Muſcles, He now prai- 
ſed every Period of what he had heard, with. the 
Warmth of «young Divine, who hath the Honour 
to dine with a Biſhop the ſame way in which his 
Lordſhip hath mounted the . Yu 940A 
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CHAP. XIIL Which coneludes the fi A Book; with 
an Inſlance of 8 en: 227 pe will ap- 
_ unnatural.” 


\HE Reader, Gear uli! bath Do ad, wity 
imagine that the Reconciliation (if indeed it 
55 be ſo called) was only Matter of Form; we 
ſhall therefore paſs it over, and haſten to what muſt | 
ſurely be thought Matter of Subſtance. & 
The Doctor had acquaintet his Brother with what” 
had: paſt between Mr. A#eoortby and him; and added 
with a a Smile, © I promiſe. you, I paid you off; nay, . 
70 1 eg * the * not to for- 
0 | e ge. 
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give you; for you know, after he had made 4 
« Declaration in your Favour, I might, with Safe 
© ty, venture on ſuch a Requeſt with a Perſon of 
his Temper; and I was: willing, as well for your 
© Sake as for my own, to prevent the. leaſt Poſſibili- 
« ty.of Sufi a. fit 
Captain Bifi took not the leaſt notice of this, at 
that Ling - but he afterwards made a very notable 
Uſe of it. er aid 251 wo ann erg 
One of the Maxims- which. the Devil, in a late 
Viſit upon the Earth, left ta his Diſciples, is, when 
once you are got up, to kick the Stool from under 
'ou. In plain Engliſb, when you :have made your 
ortune by the good Offices of a Friend, you are ad- 
viſed to diſcard him as ſoon as you can 
Whether the C 


| Captain ated, by this Maxim, I will 
not poſitively; determine; ſo far we may confidently 
ſay, that his Actions tnay. be. fairly; derived from this 
diabolical Principal; and: indeed it is difficult to aſ- 
ſign any other Motive:to them: For no ſooner was 
he poſſeſſed of Miſs Bridget, and reconciled to Aliwor- 
thy, than he began to ſhew a Coldneſs to his Brother, 
which encreaſed daily, till at length it grew into 
Rudeneſs, and became very viſible to every one. 
The Doctor remonſtrated to bim privately con- 
cerning this Behaviours but could obtain no other 8a- 
tisfation than the following plain declaration: It: 
you diſlike any Thing in my Brother's: Houſe, Sir, 
* you know you ate at Liberty to quit it.” This 
ſtrange, cruel, and almoſt unaccountable Ingratitude 
in the Captain, : abſolutely broke the poor Doctor's 
Heart: for Ingratitude never ſothoroughly pierces the 
human Breaſt, as whenit proceeds from thoſe in whoſe 
Behalf we have been guilty of Tranſgreſſions. Re- 
flections on great and good Actions, however they | 
are received or returned: by thoſe in whoſe Favour 
they are performed, always adminiſter ſome Com- 
fort to us ʒ but what Conſolation ſhall we * 
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der ſo biting a Calamity as the ungrateful Behaviour 


of our Friend, when our wounded Conſcience at the 
ſame Time flies in our Face, and upbraids us with 


having ſpotted it in the Service of one ſo worthleſs ? 
Mr. Allworthy himſelf ſpoke to the Captain in his 


Brother” s Behalf, and deſired to know what Offence 


the Doctor had committed when the hard-hearted 


Villain had the Baſeneſs to ſay, that he ſhould never 
forgive him for the Injury which he had endeavour- 
ed to do him in his Favour; which he ſaid, he had 
pumped out of him, and was ſuch A Sey thut it 
ought not to be forgiven. 

_Allwertby ſpoke in very high Terms upon this De- 
claration, which, he ſaid, became not a human 


3 
* 


Creature. He expreſſed, indeed, ſo much Reſent- 


ment againſt an unforgiving Temper, that the Cap- 


ain at laſt pretended to be convinced by his Argu- 


, ments, and outwardly profeſſed to be reconciled. 

As for the Bride, ſhe was now in her Honey-moon, 
and ſo. paſſionately fond of her new Huſband, thathe 
never appeared, to her, to be in the wrong; and his 
Diſpleaſure againſt any Perſon, was a ſufficient Rea- 
ſon for her Diſlike to the ſame. 

The Captain, at Mr. Allwortby's Inſtance, was 
outwardly, as we have ſaid, reconciled to his Bro- 
ther, yet the ſame Rancour remained in his Heart ; 
and'he found ſo many Opportunities of giving — 

ivate Hints of this, that the Houſe at laſt gre 
inſupportable to the poor Doctor; and he choſe ra- 
ther toſubmit'to any Inconveniences which he might 
encounter in the World, than, longer 'to bear theſe 


_ cruel and ungrateful Inſults, from A Brother for 


whom he had done ſo much. 

He once intended to acquaint Alkworthy with the 
whole; but he could not bring himſelf to ſubmit to 
the Confollios; by which he muſt take to his Share fo 


great a Portion of Guilt. Beſides, by how much the 


worle Man he repreſented his Brother to be, ſo 2 5 
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the greater would his own Offence appear to A/ſwor- 
tb, and ſo much the greater, he had G 


gine, would be his Reſentment. 145 
He feigned, therefore, (forme Excuſe of Buſineſs 
for his Departure, and promiſed to return ſoon again; 
and took Leave of his Brother with ſo well diſſemb- 
led Content, that, as the Captain played his Part to 
the ſame Perfection, Allwortby remained well ſatiſ- 


fied with the Truth of the Reconciliation. 
The Doctor went directly to Londen, where he 
died ſoon after of a broken Heart; a Diſtemper which 
kills many more than is generally imagined, and 
would have a fair Title to a Place in the Bill of Mor- 
tality, did it not differ in one Inſtance from all other 
Diſeaſes, viz: That no Phyſician can cure it. 
Now upon the moſt diligent Enquiry into the for- 
mer Lives of theſe two Brothers, 1 find, beſides the 
curſed and helliſn Maxim of Policy above. mention - 
ed, another Reaſon for the Captain's Conduct; 
Captain, beſides what we have before ſaid of him, 
was a Man of great Pride and Fierceneſs, and had al- 
ways treated his Brother, who was of a different 
Complexion, - and greatl deficient in both theſe 


Qualities, with the utmoſt Air of er =» 
Doctor, however, had much the larger Share 
Learning; and was by many reputed to have the 
better Underſtanding. This the Captain knew, and 
could not bear. For, tho*-Envy is at beſt a very 
malignant Paſſion, yet is its Bitterneſs greatly heigh- 
tened by mixing with Contempt towards the ſame 
Object; and very much afraid'I am, that whenever 
an Obligation is joined to theſe two, Indignation, 
wd abt Gratitude, will be the Product of all three. 
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| Geli Francs, of iir Felicity in different 
. Degrees : 72 and various other Tranſafiont ths 


ring the hn two Tears after the Marriage _— 
puis W uf. Bridget Adee, 
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cH A P. 1 being what Kind of a Hi ory this 
Kay 5 what iti is Le, and e of in n the, 33h 


MO; we 3 ods. en entitled this 
our Work, A Hiſtory, and not a Life; nor an 
. K for a Life, ag is more in Faſhion ; 7. 
intend in it rather 10 purſue the Method o 
Writers who profeſs to diſcloſe the Revolutions of 
Countries, than to imitate the painful and volumni- 
ous Hiſtorian, who to preſerve the Regularity of his 
Series thinks himſelf obliged to fill up as much Pa- 
per with the Detail of Months and Vears in which 
nothing remarkable happened, as he employs, upon 
thoſe notable Aras, when the greateſt. a have 
been tranſacted on the human Stage. Hon 10 
Such Hiſtories as theſe do, in Reality, very muc 


0 reſemble a News-Paper, which ,conſifts. of juſt the 


ſame Number of Words, whether there be any News 
in it or not. They may likewiſe be compared to a 
Stage-Coach, which performs conſtantly the ſame 


Coin empty as well as full. The Writer, indeed, 


eems.to; think himſelf obliged to keep even Pace with 

Tins, whoſe Amanuenſis he is; and, like his Mo 
ſter, travels as ſlowly through Centuries of monk 

Dulneſs, when the World ſeems to have been aſleep, 

through that bright and buſy Age fo nobly a 

wiſhed y the excellent Latin Poet. * 
46 
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Mn denn l 

WY * gendum venientibus undigue f it;; 
« Omnia cum belli trepido concuſſa tumultu, + 

% Horrida contremuere ſub altiſ @theris auri n: 

In dubioque fuit fab utrorum regna cadendum 

4 Omnibus bumanis eſſet, terrague marigue.. 


Of which, we wiſh we could give our, Reader a 
more adequate [Tranſlation than that by Mr. Creech. 


« When dreadtal Carthage frighted Rome with Arms, 


And all the World was ſhook with fierce Alarms, 


an Whilſt undecided yet, which Part ſhould fall, 10 
« Which Nation riſs che glorious Lord of all.“ 


Ja 0; 33k br: 
No it is our Purpoſe, 


large to our Reader ;- but if whole Years ſhould paſs 


without producing any Thing worthy. his Notice, we 


ſhall not be afraid of a Chaſm_ in our Hiſtory ; but 


ſhall haſten on to Matters of Conſequente,, and leave 


1 


ſuch Periods of Time totally unobſerved; 


. » Theſe are, indecd, to-be conſidered;ns Blanks in 


the grand Lottery, of Time, We, therefore, who 


are the Regiſters of that Lottery, ſhall imitate thoſe 


ſagacious Perſons, who deal in that which is drawn at 


Guildball,, and ho never Trouble the Public with 


Prize happens to be Erh 
the World is ſure to be in- 


the many Blanks the Aer of; but when a great 


nour of Raving diſpoſed of it; by which I ſuppoſe 
the Adventurers are.given to underſtand, that certain 


her Cabj 
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in beentaing Pages, to 
purſue a contrary Method. When an extraordina» 2 
y Scene. preſents itſelf (as we truſt will often be tbe 
Cale) ye ſhall ſpare no Pains nor Paper to open tat 


Jy-twa.or three different Offices lay Claim to the Ho- 


Brokers are in the Secrets of Fortune, and indeed of 
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My Reader then is not to be ſurprized, if in the 
Courſe of this Work, he ſhall” find ſome Chapters 
very ſhort, and others altogether as long; ſome that 
contain only the Time of a ſingle Day, and others 
that compriſe Years: in a Word, if my Hiſtory 
ſometimes ſeem to ſtand ſtill, and ſometimes to fly, 
for all which I ſhall not look on myſelf as e 
to any Court of critical Juriſdiftion whatever: For 
as J am in Reality, the Founder of a new Provitice 
of writing, ſo I am at Liberty to make what Laws 1 
. pleaſe therein. And theſe Laws, my Readers, whom 
E conſider as my Subjects, are bound to believe in 
and to obey; with which they may readily and chear- 
fully comply, I do hereby aſſure them, that I ſhall 
rincipally regard their Eaſe and Advantage in all ſuch 
nſtitutions; for I do not, like a jure divine Tyrant, 
imagine that they are my Slaves or my Commodity. 
I am, indeed, ſet over them for their 6wn Good only, 


and was created for their Uſe, and not they for mine, 


Nor do I doubt, while I make their Intereſt the great 
Rule of my Writings, they will unanimouſly concur 
in ſupporting my Dignity, and in rendering me all 
the Honour 1 ſhall deſerve or defite,' ' © 


CHAP II. Religious Cauflonr againſt ſhewing to 
= made by. Mrs. Deborah Wi ins. | wy 28 | * 


TIGHT Months after the Celebration of the 
1 L Nuptials between Captain Bi and Miſs —9 0 
Allworthy, a young Lady of great en; Merit, 
and Fortune, was Miſs Bridget, by Reaſon of a Fright, 
delivered of a fine Boy. The Child was, indeed, 
to all Appearance, perfect; but the Midwife'diſco- 
vered it was born a Month before its full Time. 
Tho' the Birth of an Heir by his beloved Sifter 
was a Circumſtance of great Joy to Mr. Mhwartby, 
yet it did not alienate his Affections from the little 
by: 0 Foundhng, 
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. to whom he had been Godfather, had 
iven his own Name of Thomas, and whom he had 
hitherto, ſeldom. failed of viſiting at, leaſt once a 
Day, in his Nurſery,” 

He told his. Siſter, if ſhe . the new-born 
Infant ſhould be bred up together with little Tommy, 
to which ſhe conſented, tho? with ſome little Reluc- 
tance: For ſhe had truly a great Complaiſance for 
her Brother; and hence ſhe had always behaved to- 
wards the Foundling with rather more Kindneſs than 
Ladies of rigid Virtue can ſometimes bring them- 
ſelves to ſhew to theſe Children, who, however inno- 
cent, may be truly called the living Monuments of 
Incontinence. | 

The Captain could not ſo eaſily bring himſelf to 
bear what he condemned as a Fault in Mr. Allworthy. 
He gave him frequent Hints, that to adopt the Fruits 
of Sin, was to give Countenance to it. He quoted 
ſeveral Texts (for he was well read in Scripture) ſuch 
as, He viſits the Sins of the Fathers upon the Children; 
and, the Fathers have eaten ſour Grapes, and the Chil- 
dren's Teeth are ſet on Edge, &c. Whence he argued 
the Legality of puniſhing the Crime of the Parent on 
the Baſtard. He ſaid, © Tho' the Law did not po- 
* ſitively allow the deſtroying ſuch baſe- born Chil- 
* dren, yet it held them to be the Children of no bo- 

; that the Church conſidered, them as the 

« Oh hildren of no body; and that at the beſt the 
ought to be brought up to the loweſt and vil 
Offices of the Commonwealth.“ 

Mr. Alkworthy anſwered to all this, and much mare 
which. the Captain had urged on this SubjeQs « That 
© however guilty the Parents might be, the Children 
© were certainly innocent. That as to the Texts 
* he had — the former of them was a particu- 
* lar Denunciation againſt the Few for the Sin of I- 
dolatry, of relinquiſhing and hating their Heaven- 

c . King; ak the * was parabolically mm 
52750 3 | an 
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and rather intended to denote the certain and necef. 
fary Conſequences of Sin, than any cxpris Judg- 
ment againſt it. But to repreſent the Almighty 
as avenging the Sins of the Guilty on the Innocent, 
was indecent, if not blaſphemous, as it was to re- 
preſent him acting againſt the firſt Principles of 
natural Juſtice, and againſt the original Notions of 
Right and Wrong, which he bunte had: implanted 
in our Minds; by which we were to judge not only 
in all Matters which were not revealed, but even 
of the Truth of Revelation itſelf. He ſaid, he 

knew many held the ſame Principles with the 

Captain, on this Head; but he was himſelf firmly 
convinced to the contrary, and would provide in 
the ſame Manner for this poor Infant, as if a legi- 
timate Child had had the Fortune to have been 

« found in the ſame Place.” 

While the Captain was taking all Opportunities to 
+ theſe and ſuch like Arguments to remove- the 
little Foundling from Mr. Allworthy's, of whoſe 

Fondnefs for him he hegan to be jealous, Mrs. Debo- 

rab had made 'a Diſcovery, which in its Event 

tthreatened at leaſt to prove more fatal to we nip Tom- 
my, than all the Reaſonings of the Captai 3+ 

Whether the inſatiable Curioſity of N ood Wo- 
man had carried her on to that Buſineſs, or ether 
ſhe did it to confirm herſelf in the good Graces of 
Mrs. Blifl, who, notwithſtanding, her outward Be- 

_haviour to the Foundling, frequently abuſed the In- 
fant in private, and her Brother too for his Fondneſs 
to it, I will not determine; but ſhe had now, as ſhe 
conceived, . A the Father of the Found 
ling. 

Now, as this was a Diſcovery of great Conſe: 
quence, it may be neceſſary to trace it from the 
Fountain- head. We ſhall therefore very minutely 
lay open thoſe previous Matters hy which it was pro- 


auer ; and for that e we ſhall be obliged: al | 
reveal 


TT 
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reveal all the Secrets of à little Family, with which 


my Reader is at preſent entirely unacqua inted; and 


of Which the Oeconomy was ſo rare and extraordi- 


nary, that I fear it wi bm the utmoſt IT 


of many married Perſons. © 


CHAP. III. - The Db of © 4 Gu 
vernment founded Rules en, a to 
1 on) ane | | 


been informed, that Jenny Fones had lived 


- which) to do Juſtice to her Genius, ſhe had ſo im- 
proved herſelf, that ſhe-was beconie better Scholar 
than her Maſter. 

Indeed, tho? this poor Man had e 4 A 
feſſion to which Learning muſt be allowed neceſſary; 
this was the leaſt of his Commendations. He'was 
one of the beſt natured Fellows in the Worlds. and 
was at the ſame time Maſter of fo much Pleaſantry 
and Humour, that he was 


ſo deſirous of his Company, that as denying was not 
his Talent, he ſpent much Time at their Houſes, 
which he might with more Emolument 1 
in his School. | 
It may be imagined, thats Genilewus lo he 
ed, and fo diſpoſed, was in no Danger oſ becoming 
— — to the learned Seminaries of Luton ox 
Weſtmi To ſpeak plainly, his Scholars were 
divided — r Claſſes. In the upper of which was. 
A 
Squire, who at the Age of Seventeen was juſt enter- 
ing into his 81 taxis; and in the lower was a ſecond 
Son of the ſame Gentleman, who, together with 


-_ Pariſh-Boys, was learning to read aud wrige-! 
The 


D 4 


v Reader may vleaſ to jabs he. bath 


_ foms ears with a certain Schoolmaſter, who.had, 
at her earneſt Deſire, inſtruQted her in Latin, in 


reputed the Wit. of. the 
Country; and all the neighbouring Gentlemen were 


Gentleman, the Son of a-'neighbouring 
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The Stipend ariſiag hence would hardly have in- 
dulged the Schoolnaſter in the Luxuries of Life, 
had he not added to this Office thoſe of Clerk and 
Batber, and had not Mr. Alworthy added to the 
whole an Annuity of Ten Pounds, which the poor 
Man receſved every Chriſtmas, and with which he 
Fei _—_— to chear' his heart during that ſacred 
ena. OY win irq Whiting anne: 
Among his other Treaſures, the Pedagogue had a 
Wife whom he had married out of Mr. 4/kworthy's 
Kitchen, for her Fortune, viz. Twenty Pounds, 
which ſhe had there amaſſ ec. 
This Woman was not very amiable in her Perſon. 
Whether ſhe fat to my Friend Hogarth, or no, I 
will not determine; but ſhe exactly reſembled the 
young Woman who is pouring out her Miſtreſs's Tea 
in the third Picture of the Harlot's Progreſs. She 
was beſides a profeſt Follower of that notable Se 
founded by Auntippe of old; by means of which, 
ſhe became more formidable in the School than her 
Huſband; for, to confeſs the Truth, he was never 
Maſter there, or any where elſe, in her Preſence. 


Pho' her Countenance did not denote much natu- 


. ral Sweetneſs of Femper, yet this was perhaps ſome- 
- what ſoured by a Cireumſtance which generally poi- 

ſions matrimonial Felicity. For Children are rightly 
called the Pledges of Love; and her Huſband, tho* 
they had been married nine Vears, had given her no 
ſuch Pledges; a Default for which he had no Excuſe, 
either from Age or Health, being not yet thirty Years 
old, and, what they call a jolly, briſk, young Man. 
Hence arofe another Evil which produced no lit- 
tle Uneaſineſs to the poor Pedagogue, of whom ſhe 
maintained ſo conſtant à Jealouſy, that he durſt 
hurdly ſpeak to one Woman in the Pariſh; for the 
leaſt Degree of Da or even Correſpondence 
with any Female, was ſure to bring his Wife upon 


In 
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In order to guard herſelf againſt matrimonial Inju- 


ries in her own Houſe, as ſhe kept one Maid Ser- 


vant, ſhe. always took Care to chuſe her out of that 
Order of Females, whoſe Faces are taken as a Kind 
of Security for their Virtue; of which Number 
Jenny Jenes, as the Reader hath been before inform- 
As the Face of this young Woman might be called 


pretty good Security of the before - mentioned Kind, 


and as her Behaviour had been always 2 mo- 
deſt; which is the certain Conſequence of Under- 
ſtanding in Women; ſhe had ꝓaſſed above four Years 
at Mr. Partridge's (for that was the Schoolmaſter's 
Name) without creating the leaft Suſpicion in her 
Miſtreſs. Nay, ſhe had been treated with uncom- 


mon Kindneſs, and her Miſtreſs had permitted Mr. 


Partridge, to give her thoſe Inſtructions, which have 
been before commemo rated. 
But it is with Jealouſy, as with the Gout. When 
ſuch Diſtempers are in the Blood, there is never any 
Securing againſt their braking out; and that often 
on the ſſi 
Thus it happened to Mrs. - Partridge, who had 
ſubmitted four Years to her Huſband's teaching this 
young Woman, and had ſuffered her often to neglect 
er Work, in order to purſue her Learning. For 
paſſing by one Day, as' the Girl was reading, and 
her Maſter leaning over her, the Girl, I know not for 
what reaſon, ſuddenly ſtarted up from her Chair; 
and this was the firſt Time that Suſpicion ever en- 
tered into the Head of her Miſtreſs. - - - | | 
This did not, however, at that 'Time,-difcover 
itſelf, but lay lurking in ber Mind, like a:concealed 
Enemy, who waits for a Reinforcement of addition- 
al Strength, before he openly declares himſelf, and 
proceeds upon hoſtile Operations; and ſuch addition- 
al Strength ſoon arrived to corroborate her Suſpicion: 
For not long after, the Huſband and Wife being at 


J 
23 
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ghteſt Occaſions, and when leaſt ſuſpected. 
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Dinner, the Maſter ſaid to his Maid, Da-mibi aliguid 
, Potum; upon which the poor Girl "ſmiled, perhaps 
at the Badneſs of the Latin, and when her Miſtref 
caſt her Eyes on her, bluſhed, poſſibly with a Con- 
ſciouſneſs of having laughed at her Maſter. Mrs. 
Partridge, upon this, immediately fell into a Fury, 
and diſcharged the Trencher on which ſhoweornting; | 
at the Head of poor Fenny, .crying out, you impu- 
dent Whore, do you play Tricks with my Huſband 
© before my Face?“ and, at the ſame Inſtant, roſe 
from her Chair, with a Knife in her Hand, with 
which, moſt probably, ſne would have executed 
very tragical Vengeance, had not the Girl, taken the 
Advantage of being nearer the Door than her Mif- 
treſs, and avoided her Fury, by running away; for, 
as to the poor Huſband, whether ſurprize- had ren- 
dered him-motionlefs, or Fear (which is full as pro- 
bable) had reſtrained him from venturing at any 
Oppoſition, he ſat ſtaring and trembling in his Chair; 
nor did he once offer to move or ſpeak, till his Wife 
returning from the purſuit of Jenny, made ſome de- 
fenſive Meaſures neceſſary for his own Preſervation; 
and he likewiſe was ono to e after the Ex- 
ample of the Maid. 
This good Woman was, no > more than ou, of 
a ®Diſpoktion; 1 | 2219 /, "A 


To make a Life ot 3 au Ty 
And follow {till the 3 of the Moon 1 
With freſh Suſpicions— 

with her, as well as him : {1a beak ad 

To be once in doubt 

Was once to be hne. 5 5 Ade 


ſhe therefore ordered Jenny e Nl pack up 
her Alls, and be gone; for that ſhe was determined 
tho ſhould not fleep that Night within her Walls. 


: Mis * had n too much, by kae: 
rience, 
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rience, to interpoſe in a Matter of this Nature. He 
therefore had Recourſe to his uſual Receipt of Pati- 
ence; for, tho“ he was not a great Adept in Latin, 
he remembered and well underſtood the Advice © con- 
tained i. in en Words: | 


— 


In Evgliſhs „ A Burden becomes lighted, —__ 1 
well borne.” 


Which he had — in his Mouth, and of whichs | 
to ſay the Truth, he had o Oer de en 
_— the Truth. 
nny offered to make Proteſtations: o ber Inno- 
* ; 55 ber the Tempeſt was too ſtrong for her to be 
heard. She then betook herſelf to the Buſineſs of 
Packing, for which a ſmall Qgantity of brown Paper 
ſufficed; and having received _ ſmall Pittance of 
Wages, ſhe returned Home nd bend 
The Schoolmaſter and his Confort- paſsid their 
Time unpleaſantly enough that Evening; but ſome» 
thing or other happened before the next Morning, 
which a little abated: the Fury of Mrs: Partridge; 
and ſhe at length admitted her Huſband to make his 
Excuſes. , To which ſhe gave the readier Belief, as 
he had, inſtead of deſiring her to recal Jenny, pro- 
feſſed a Satisfaction in her being diſmiſſed,  fayings. 
She was grown of little uſe as a Servant, ſpending all 
her Time in reading, and was become, moreover, 
very pert and obſtinate: For indeed ſhe and her Ma- 
{ter had lately had frequent Diſputes in Literature ; 
in which, as hath been · ſaid, ſhe was become great- 
ly his Superior. This, however he would by no 
ns allow ; and, as he called Her perſiſting in the 
light, Obſtinacy, he began: © to hate her. den no 
eee 
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CHAP. W. 0 
Battles, or * Bl, that were ever oranges 


"in Domeſtic Hay. | 


OR the Reaſons 1 in the _ 
Chapter and ſome other matrimonial Cone 

ſons, well known to moſt Huſbands; and which, like 
the Secrets of Free Maſonry, ſhould be divulged to 
none who are not Members of that hoticurable Fra- 
ternity, Mrs. Partridge was pretty well ſatisfied, that 
ſhe had condemned her Huſband without Cauſe, and 
endeavoured by Acts of Kindneſs, to make. him A- 
mends for her falſe Suſpicion. Her Paſſions were 
indeed equally violent, which ever Way they incli- 
ned: for, as ſhe could be extreniety angry, ſo could 
ne be altogether as fond. * 
But tho? theſe Paſſions ordinarily * each 
other, and ſcarce twenty-four hours ever paſſed in 
which the Pedagogue was not, in ſome Degree, the 
Object of both; yet, on extraordinary Occaſions 
when the Paſſion of — ti had raged very high, the 
Remiſſion was uſually lo and ſo was the Caſe at 
preſent ; for ſhe continue longer in a State of Aﬀa- 
bilit , after this fit of Jealouſy was ended, than her 
Huſband- had ever known before: And had it not 
been for ſome little Exerciſes which all the Followers 

of Xantippe are obliged to perform daily, Mr. Far- 
tridge would have enjoyed: a Perfect Serenity of ſeve- 
ral Months. 

Perfect Calms at Sea are aways ſuſpected by the 
| experienced Mariner to be the Forerunners of 'a 


. Storm: And I know ſome Perſons, who, without 


being generally the Devotees of Superſtition, an 
apprehend, that great and unuſual Peace or Tranquil- 


lity, will be attended with its oppoſite: For which 
Reaſon the Antients uſed, on ſuch Occaſions, to ſa- 
crifice to the 2 Nemeſis; a Deity, who was 


thought 
DD 
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thought by ee e invidious eye on 
human F —4 nh. en Delight ia 
overturning it. 911112 19627361191 
een from believingin any ſach Nies 
then Goddeſs, or from encouraging any Superſtition, 
ſo we wiſh Mr. Fobn Fr, or ſome other ſueh 
Philoſopher, would beſtir himſelf a little, in order 
to find out the real Cauſe of this ſudden Tranſitions 
from __— to bad fortune, which hath. been ſo oſten 
and of which we ſnall proceed to give an 
Inſtance; for it is our Province to relate Facts, and 
3 een, Nr e 
us 
* Mankind have always taken creat Delightin knows 
ing and deſcanting on the Actions — others. Hence 
there have been in all Ages, and Nations, certain 
Places ſet apart for public Rendezvous, where the 
curious might meet and ſatisfy their mutual Curidfh 
Th among theſe the Barbers Shops have juſtly bore 
Pre-eminence. Among the Greeks, Barbers News 
was a proverbial Expreſſion, and Horace, in one of 
his Epiſtles, makes honourable Mention of the Ro- 
wm ona f— ove oa. are 6 yo a8} + | 
Thoſe of England are known to tenetuife infer 
or to their Greek or Roman Predeceſſors. You there 
ſee foreign Affairs diſcuſſed in a Manner little inferi-- 
or to that with which they are handled in the Coffees 
houſes; and domeſtic Occurrences are much! more 
largely and freely treated in the former than in the 
latter. But this ſerves for the Men. Now 
whereas the Females of this Country, eſpecially 
thoſe of the lower Order, do aſſociate themſelves 
much more than thoſe of other nations, our Polity 
would be highly deficient, if they had not ſome Place 
—— likewiſe for the Indulgence of their 'Curioſi- 
eeing they are in — — to _ 
Jo half of the Species. Nen 
* In enjoying, therefore, en Place of Rendevvows 


I 


— 
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he 27 b Far ought to eſteem themſelves more 
bappy than any of their foreign Siſters; as I do not 
remember either to have read in Hiſtory, or to have 
ſeen i in my Travels, any thing of the like Kind. 
This Place then is no other than the Chandler's 
Shop ; the known Seat of all the. News; ory as 


jt is vulgariy called, —_—_——— in every Pariſh i 10 
England. 


Mrs. Rage being one Day at this Aſſembly.of | 
Females, was aſked by one of her Neighbours, if ſhe 

had heard no News lately of Jenny Fakes To which 
ſhe anſwered in the Negative. Upon this the other 
replied, with a Smile, that the Pariſh was very much 


obliged to ber he nin turned Jenny away as ſhe 


did. M 
Mrs. Furtriages whoſe, Jealouſy, as the Reader 


well knows, was * — ce cured, and who had no 
other Quarrel to her 


aid, anſwered boldly, ſhe did 
not know any obligation the Pariſu had to her on 
that Account) for ſhe : believed N had ſeares left 


her Equal behind her. 


No, truly, ſaid the Gollip, c [ hope ob; tho? I 
fancy we have Sluts enough too.“ © Then you 
© have not heard, it ſeems, that ſhe hath been brought 

to bed of tuo Baſtards; but as they were not born 
7 here, my Hufband; and the other Overſeer, fays, 


© we ſhall not be obliged to keep them. 


Two Baſtards F anſwered Mrs. Parti idge haftily; 
_—_ furprize me. I don't know whether we muſt 
p them, but I am ſure they muſt have been he- 
* gotten: here, for the Veeneh hath nots deen nine 
Months gone away. 1) 10 gen. 
Nothing can be and ſudden the am- 


tions of the Mind,” eſpecially when Hope, or Fear, 


or Jealouſy, to which the two others are but Journey- 
men, ſet it to work. It occurred inſtantly: to her, 


ttumat Jenny had ſcarce ever been out of her own Houſe, 


while ſhe hved with her. * over the Chair, 


2411 the 
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the ſudden ſtarting up, the Latin, the Smile, and ma 
other Things ruſhed upon her all at once. The 
isfaction her Huſband expreſſed in the Departure 
of Fenny, appeared now to be only difſembled;; 4 
gain, in the ſume Iuſtant, to be real, but yet, te 
confirm her Jealouſy, as TI from Satiety, and 
a hundred other bad Cauſes. In a Word, the was 
convinced of her Huſband's Guilt, and immediately 
left the Aſſembly in Confuſon 
As fair Grimallia, who though the youngeſt of 
the feline Family, rates not in Ferotity from 
the elder Branches ef her Houſe; and, though, in- 
ferior in Strength, is equal in Fierceneſs to the noble 
Tyger himſelf, when a little Mouſe, whom it hath 
long tormented in ſport, eſcapes from her Clutches 
for a While, frets, ſcolds, growls, ſwears; but if the 
Trunk, or Box, behind which the Mouſe lay hid, 
be again removed; the flies like Lightning! on her 
Prey, and with ene Which] — ey, 
mumbles/and-tears.the little Animal. 

Not with leſs Fury did Mrs: Furtri on” the 
poor Pedagogue; ' Her Tongue, Teeth, and Hands 
fell all upon him at once. His Wig was in an In- 
ſtant torn from his Head, his Shirt from his Back, 
and from his Face deſcended five Streams of Blood, 
denoting the Number of Claws with which Nature 
had unhappily armed the Enemy. 2597 Dat vt C217 

Mr. Partridge acted for fome Time on the 'defen- 
five only; indeed he attempted only to guard his 
Face with his Hands: But as he found that his Anta- 
goniſt abated nothing of her Rage, he thought he 
might, at leaſt, endeavour to diſarm her; or rather to 
confine her Arms, in doing which, her Cap fell off in 
the Struggle, and her Hair, being too ſhort to reach 
her Shoulders, erected itſelf on her Head; her Stays 
like wiſe, which were laced through one ſingle Hole at 
the Bottom, burſt open, and her Breaſts WHich were 
much more redundant than her Hair, hung e Fr 
- 2151 0 
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below her middle; her Face was likewiſe marked 
=; wath the Blood of her Huſband; her Teeth gnaſhed 
with Rage; and Fire, ſuch as ſparkles from a Smith'; 
Forge, ted from her Eyes. So that, altogether, 
this Amazonian Heroine might have been an Object 
of Terror to a much bolder Man than Mr. Fartridge. 
He had, at length, the, good Fortune, b getting 
Poſſeſſion of her Arms to render thoſe Weapons, 
which ſhe wore at the End: of) her Fingers, uſeleſs; 
— — — W =» 

er Sex prevailed: over her Rage, and the -preſent!y 
diſſolved in/Tears, which ſoon after conaludeſd in a Fit. 
That ſmall Share of Senſe which M. Fartridge 
had hitherto preſeryed through this Scens of Fury, of 
the Cauſe of which he was hitherto ignorant, now 
utterly, adandoned him. He ran intently; into the 
Street, hollowing out; that his Wife was in the Ago- 
mes of Death, and beſeeching the Neighbours to fly 
with the utmoſt Haſte to her Aſſiſtanct. Several good 
Women obeyed; his; Summens, who entering his 
_ Houſe, aud applying the uſual Remedies on ſuch Oc- 
- Eafions; Mrs. Partridge was, at length, to the great 
Joy of her Huſbands brought to herſel. 
As foon-as ſhe had a litiſe recollected her Spirits, 
and ſome what compoſed herſelf with a Cordial, ſhe 
began to inform the Cottipany: of the mani fold Inju- 
ries ſhe had received from her Huſband; who, ſhe 
faid, was not contented to injure her in her Bed; but, 
upon her upbraiding him with it, had treated her in 
the crueleft Manner, imaginable; had tore her Cap 
and Hair from her Head, and her Stays from her Bo- 
dy, giv her at the ſame Times ſeveral Blows, the 
Marks of wich ſhe ſhauld carry tothe Grave. ;- 
The poor Man, who bote on his Face many and 
viſible Marks of the Indignation of his Wife, ſtibi in 
ſilent Aſtoniſhment at this accuſation; which hie 
greatly exceeded the Truth; for indeed he had nat 
wetsd e r 
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ſtrack her once aud this Silence being interpreted . | 
to be a Con feſſion of the Charge, by the ny 7, 


) 


] 

| all hegan at once, ung voce, 

ö vile him, repeating ene that pous bur a-goward 
. gy ren Woman. Air 2d 1 


Mr. Partridge bore all this 50 but when his 
Wite: bhi 6 to the on her Face, as an Evi: 
hi Barbsrity, he could not help laying 
Claim to his own. for ſo it really was: As he 
thought it very unnatural, that this ſhould riſe up (4 
we are taught that of a murdered Perso aA 
in Vengeance againſt him. | 
To this the Women made no other — chan 
that it was Pity it had not come from his Heart, in- 
ſtead of his Face; all declaring, that if their Huſ- 
bands ſhould lift their Hands againſt them, they would 
have their Heart's Blood out of their Bodies. 
After much Admonition for what was paſt, and 
much good advice to Mr. Partridge for his future Be- 
haviour, the Company, at length departed, and left 
the Huſband and, Wiſe do a perfonal Contesence. to- 
gether, in which Mr. es lay n learned as 


| Cauſe of all his Gaffermgy. - 


CHAP. V. Ge Mater ts exereife the | 
emen Fan. 1 


Believe it is a true Qbforrations that fow Secrets 
are divulged to one Perſon only; but 2 it 
would be next to a Miracle; that a Fact of this Kind 
ſhould be known to a whole Pariſh, and not aan 
any farth@ {conf 7 76 116 

And, indeed, a very few days had paſſed, before the 

| try, to uſe a common ' Phraſe,” rung of the 
Schoglmaſter of Little Baddington, who was: ſaid to 
havgbeater his Wife in the moſt cruel Manner. Nay, 

in eme Places, it was reported he had murdered her:; 
E. that he Had broken rann 1 


ö 


4882 
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ber Legs; in ſhort, there was ſcarce an Injury which 
can be done to 4 human Creature, bue haf Bar 


be was ſomewhere or other affirmed 0 
beceived from her Haſbanc. 3 
The Cauſe of this Quarrel was Wi lee 
reported; for, as ſome People ſaid. that Mrs. B. 
ridge "had caught her Huſband in Bed with his Maid, 
ſo many other Reaſons, of à very different Kind, 
| went abroad. Nay, ſome GA NN the Guile to 
. the Wife; and the _—_ to the Huſband. 
; Mrs. Wilkins had long ago heard ofvthis Ortel; 


; but, as a different Cane! from the true one had reach- 
vu her Ears, the thought proper to conceal it; and 
he rather, perhaps, as the Blame was univerſally 
laid on Mr. Partridge ; and his Wife, when ſhe-was 
Servant to Mr. Allworthy, had in ſomething offended 
4 Wilkins, who was not of a very fofgiving 
Jem 7 
But Mrs. Wilkins, while Eyes could ſee objecis at 
a Diſtance, and who could very well look forwards 2 
few Years into Futurity, haqperceived a ſtrong Like- 
lihood of Captain Bl;Ps beg hereafter her Maſter; 
and, as ſhe plainly diſcerned; that the Captain bore no 
great Good-will to the little Foundling, ſhe fancied 
it would be rendering him an--agreeable Service, if 
ſhe could make any Diſcoveries that might leſſen the 
Affection which Mr. Allwortby ſeemed to have con- 
tracted for this Child, and which: gave viſible Unea- 
fineſs to the Captain; who could not entirely conceal 
it even before Allwortby himſelf; tho? his'Wife, who 
acted her Part much better in public, quently re- 
commended to him her own Example, of donuiving 
at the folly of her Brother, which, ſue faid, "the at 
leaſt as — perceived, anda much 2 | 
other poſſibly could. | 
_. | Mrs. Wilkins having erke by hits 
a true Scent of the above Story, —— — nr | 
_ ippenadyiiniled not A a thoroughly, 
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of alk the Ptticelte; and they acquainted the 

tail that ſhe haq at laſt Wesgesed the true Father 9 
the rde Bee, *which the was ſorry, ſhe ſaid, to 
des he Miter loſe his Reputation in the Copnttys 
by” kin | {much Notice of. (4 | 
win chid nt the Concluſion bo het 
8 b. Ss impro urance in judgi 

Mater AQions: Pär it 'his'Honour, or bs Under 
ſtanding, would have fuffered the Captain to make 

an Alliance with Mrs. Witkins, His Pride Wold by 15 


means have admitted it. And, to ſay the Truth, I 8 : 


there is no Condu& leſs polite, than to Liter into an 
Confederacy with Friend's Servants, ain 
their Maſter; For, theſe Means, you afterwards 
become the Slave of theſe very Servants; by whom 
you are conſtantly liable to be betrayed. And this 
Conſideration, perhaps, it was which prevented Cap- 
tain Bl;Jil from being more explicit with Mrs. had be | 
or from N the Abuſe which ſhe had 


ſtowed: on Allwor thy.” 
But though he 0 SatiafaQion: to Mrs, 
Wilkins at this Diſe enjoyed: not a little from 
it in his dn Mind, and reſolved to: make ihe beſt 
Uſe of it he was able. 2 800 
He kept this Matter a long Time Lake) with- 
in his own Breaſt, in Hopes ther Mr: Allwort might 
hear it from ſome other Perſon; but Mrs. ikrng, 
whether- the reſented” the 'Captain's Behaviour, or 
whether his Cunning was beyond hers and ſhe feared 
the Diſeovery inight diſpleaſe him, never after | 
opened her Lips about the Matter. 
I have thought it ſomewhat ſtrange, upon Wia 
on, that the Houſe-keeper never acquainted Mrs. Bli- 
fil with this News, as Women are more inclined to 
communicate all Pieces of Intelligence to their own 
der khan to ours. The only Way, as it appears to me, 
of ſolving this Difficulty, is, by imputing ii to that Di- 


Aale which was now grown between er and 
ERA 


the 


neſs to litt 
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| the Houle-keeper: Whether, this aroſe from a; jea- 


uſy in Mrs, Bifi, that Wilkins ſhewed too great a 
Reſpett to the egal 2g; for while ſhe was endes 
vouring to ruin the little Infant, in order to ingratiate 
herſelf with the Captain, ſhe was every Day more and 


= 


more commending it before. A/kvortby, as his Fond- 


neſs for it every. Day encreaſed. This, notwithſtand- 
ing all the Care. ſhe took at other Times to-expreſs 
the direct contrary to Mrs. Bifi, perhaps offended 


that delicate Lady, who certainly: now hated Mrs. 


Wilkins ; and though ſhe did not, or poſſibſy could 
not, abſolutely, remove her from her Place, ſne found, 
however, the means of making her Life very uneafy. 
This Mrs. Will ins, at length, ſo reſented, that ſhe 
very 125 ſhewed all Manner of Reſpect and Fond- 
e Tommy, in Oppoſition to Mrs. B. 

The Captain, therefore, finding the Story in 
Danger of periſhing, at laſt took an opportunity 
to reveal it himſelt. 971: enn ; 6:23] LY 

He was one Day engaged with Mr. Allwertly, in 


a Diſcourſe on Charity; which the Captain, with 


great Learning, proved $6 Mr. Allworthy,. that the 
Word Charity, in geripture, no where means Bene- 
cence, or S dg x7 off 0 919d 
The Chriſtian Religion, he ſaid, was inſtituted 
for much nobler Purpoſes, than to enforce a Leſſon 
< which many Heathen Philoſophers had taught us 
long before, and which, though it might, perhaps, 
© be called a moral Virtue, ſavoured hut little of that 


ſublime Chriſtian-like Diſpoſition, that vaſt Eleva- 


tion of Thought, in Purity approaching to angelic 
Perfection, to be attained, expreſſed, and felt only 
„by Grace. Thoſe (he ſaid) came nearer to the 
* Scripture Meaning, who underſtood by it Candour, 
© or the forming of - a; benevolent. Opinion of our 
© Brethern, and paſſing a favourable Judgment on 
© their Actions; a Virtue much higher, and more 


* extenſive in its Nature, than a pitifylDiſtribution of 


Alms, 


EP 
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„ae eb though we would never ſo much pre- 
2 or even ruin our 
2 » whereas Charity, ia the other and truer 
„Sen „might be extended to all Mankind.“ 
He ſaid, Conſidering who the Diſciples were, it 
would be abſurd to conceive the Doctrine of Ge- 
« neroſity; or Alms, to have been preached to 
them. And, d we could not well 1 - this 
Doctrine ſhould be 2 dy its divine Author 
4 Mea wht could it, mach: leſs ſhall 
ve think it underſtood fo b r 
6. it, and de net; io we ano 211 od by Had 
But though, continued hes there ii, I am afraid, 
little Merit in theſe Beneſacions; there would, I 
muſt confeſs, be much Pleaſure in them to a good 
Mind, if it was not abated by ene Conſideration. 
] mean that we are liable to be impoſed upon, and 
© to confer our choiedft/Pavours often on the Undes 
© ſerving, as you: maſon was your Caſe in your 
© Bounty ts that worthlec Fellow -Rortridee': Por 
two or three uch rx muſt greatly eſſen the 
* inward Satisfaction a good Man —— 
< wiſe find in Generoki may even make him 
©"tieqorvis ity bene, lo Goa be gil of 
| Vico, and the Wi 
© Ce of a very black D cen for which it will 
© by no Means be à ſuffici puſe; that we have 
not actually intended ſuch wr ment; un- 
© leſs we have uſed the utmoſt Caution in chuſing the 
Objects of our Benefſoende. A Conſideration, 
© 'which, I make no Doubt, bath n 
c « Libertlity of maya worthy ai Man.“ 
Mr. Mhworthy anſwered, * He" could not diſpute 
© with'tht C <A: in the Greek Language; and thete- 
© fore' could ſay nothing as to the true Lene of the 
Word, whic is trumſlated Charity but that he had 
„ ways thought it was * conſiſt in Ac- 


* 6 tion, 


Families, could never reach | 
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tion, and that giving Ams conſtituted at leaſt one 
Branch of that Virt ue %% 4 1G be 
As to the meritorious Part, he ſaid, he readily 
agreed with the Captain: For where could be the 
Merit of barely diſcharging a Duty, which, he ſaid, 
let the Word Charity have what Conſtruction it 
would, it ſufficiently appeared to be from the whole 
Tenor of the New Teſtament? And as he thought 
Lit. an indiſpenſable Duty, - enjoined» both by the 
Chriſtian Law, and by the Law of Nature itſelf; 
5 ſo was it withal ſo pleaſant, that if any Duty could 
© be ſaid to be its own Reward, or to pay us while 
s we are diſcharging it, it was this. 

To confeſs the Truth, ſaid he, there is one De- 
©. gree of Generoſity, (of Charity I would have cal- 
< Jed it) which to have ſome Shew of Merit, 
tand that is, where, from a Principle of Benevolence 


“ and Chriſtian Love, we beſtow on another what 


ve really want ourſelves; where, in order to leſſen 
i the Diſtreſſes of another, we condeſdend to ſhare 
ſome Part of them, by giving what even our own 
Neceſſities cannot well ſpare. This is, I think, me- 
5. ritorious ; hut to celieve our Brethren only with our 
Superfluities ʒ tobe Charitable ¶ muſt uſe the Word) 
rather at the Expence of our Coffers than ourſelves; 
to ſave ſeveral Families from Miſery rather than han 
up an extraordinary Picture in out Houſes, or 55 
any other idle, ridiculous Vanity, this ſeems to be on- 
£ ly being human Creatures. Nay, I will venture to go 
farther, it is being in ſome; degree Epicures: For 
vhat could the greateft Epicure with rather than to 
eat with many [Mouths anſtead of one? which; ] 
think, may be predicated of anyone who knows that 
the Bread of many is owing to his own Largeſſes. 
As to the Apprehenſion of beſtowing Bounty on 

5. ſuch as may hereafter prove unworthy Objects, be · 
*-cauſe many have proved ſuch j ſurely it can never 


deter 
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« deter a good Man from Generoſity: I do not think 
« a few or many Examples of Ingratitude, can 0 
« .z Man's hardening his Heart againſt the 
of his Fdllow-creatures ; nor do I believe it — 4 
ver have ſuch Effect on a truly benevolent Mind. 
c Nothing leſs than a Perſuaſion of univerſal Depra- 
« vity can lock up the Charity of a good Man; and 
© this Perſuaſion muſt lead him, I think, either 1 
« Atheiſm, or Enthuſiaſm; but it is unfair 
< argue ſuch univerſal Depravity: from a fe vicious 
© Individuals; nor was this, it, believe, ever done b 
© a Man, who, upon ſearching his on Mind, 2 
one certain Exception to the general Rule. He 
* then concluded, by aſking. who that Partridge wes 
hom he had called a — Fellow. — 
I ͤ mean, ſaid the Captain, Partriuge the Barber, 
the School-waſter, what do you call him? Furr- 
ridge, the Father of the _—_ _ which | you. 
found in your Bed. 29 
Mr. Allwerthy exprett great Surprise at this Ac 
count, and the Captain as great at his-Ignorance of 
it: For he ſaid, he had known it above a th, and 
at length recolleQed with . that he 
was told it by Mrs. Wiltint. el: ade 
Upon this, Wilkins was: immediately Ame 
who having confirmed what the Captain had ſaid, 
was, by Mr, Altworthy, by and with the Captain's Ad- 
vice, diſpatched to-Little B n, to inform her- 
ſelf 1 the Truth of the Fact: For the Captain ex- 
E great Diſlike at all haſt Proceedings in criminal 
atters, and ſaid, he nr ous no Means have My. 
Allwor thy take any Refelation either to the Prejudice 
of the Child or its Father, before: he was ſatisfied 
that the latter was uilty: For tho? he had pri privately 
ſatisfied - himſelf we this from one of Partridge's 
Neighbours, yet he was too pes 0 Se wy 
* ele Ma MOR Wy H A Pp. 
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= CHAP, vi. | The 2 ee the School. 
maſier, fe or. Evidence of bis Wife ; 
ES, the Wiſdom of our Law ; with 
grave Matters, _ ec like be who 

wr nd them 5 l. 2130 

- 008 & TO Nn 

þ TT. may be wondered that A. Story fo al has 
and which had furniſhed fo much Matter of Con- 
verſation, ſhould never have been mentioned to Mr. 
Allwortby himſelf, who was, perhaps, the * Perſon 

in that Country who had never heard of it 
To account in ſome Meaſure for this to che Read- 
er. L think proper to inform him, that there was no 


one in the om'leſsintereſted in oppoſing that 
Doctrine concerning the Meaning of the Word Cha- 
ritx, which lath heen ſeen in the he preceding Chapter, 
than our good Man. Indeed, he was equal — 


to this Virtue in either Senſe ; for as 10 
— more ſenſible of the Wants, or more ready * 0 
lieve the Diſtreſſes, of others, ſo none could be more 
tender of their Characters, or flower to believe any 
Thing to their Diſadvantage;' | dn - 160235; 

Scandal, therefore, never band any Acceſs 10 h 
Table. For ab it hath been long ſince obſerved, that 


you may know A Man by his nions; fo I will 
venture to ſay, that by — — N 
at a great Man's Table, — yourſelf of 
his Religion, his Politics, — 250 of his 


entire Diſpoſition; for tho? a * odd Fellows will 
utter their own Sentiments in all places, yet much the 
greater: Part of Mankind have enough of the Cour- 
tier, to aecommodate their converſation to the Taſte 
and. Inclination of their Superiors. 

But to return to Mrs. Willlins, * having exccut- 
edher Commiſſion with great Diſpatch, tho” at fifteen 

iles Diſtance, brought back ſuch a Confirmation of 
the Schochmaſter's Guilt, that Mr. Aworthy _ 
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mined to ſend for the Criminal, and examine him 
viva voce. Mr. Partridge, therefore, was ſummon 
ed to attend, in order to, his Defence (if he could | 
make any) againſt this Accuſation. 

At the Time appointed, before Mr. Alas: 
himſelf, at Paradiſe-Hall, came as well as the ſaid 
Partridge, with nne his Wife, as Mrs. Wi Mint, his 
Accuſer. wr. 

And now Mr.  Alleworthy being ſeated in the Chair, 
of Juſtice, Mr. Partridge was brought 1 hitn. 
Hin heard his Accufation from the outh of 

ilkins, he pleaded not guilty, making many 
ie Proteſtations of his Innocence. 

Mrs. Partridge was then examined, who, after a 
em. Apology for being obliged to ſpeak the Truth 

gainſt her Huſband, related all the Circumſtances * 
with which'the Reader hath already been acquaint= 
ed; and at laſt concluded with her Hulhang's Con- 
fefſion of his Guilt... * 5 

Whether ſhe had forgiven 1 him 'or. no, Ef not | 

ut it 1s certain, ſhe was an | 
| 


venture to determine 
unwilling Witneſs in this Cauſe, and it is probable, 
from certain other Reaſons, would never have been 
brought to depoſe as ſhe did, had not Mrs Wilkins, | 
with great Art, fiſhed all but of her, at her own, 1 
Houſe, and had ſhe not indeed made Promiſes in 1 
Mr. Alkworthy's Name, that the Puniſhment of her 
Huſband theo not be be ſuch as might any wiſe affect 
his Famil | 
"Pirillo e ſtill perſi ſted in aſſertin his Innocence, 
tho? he a tltted þ he had mage the a . 
Confeſſion; «which he however endeayoured to 
count for, by 6teſting, that he was forced into it 
the continued Tmportunity'ſhe uſed, who vowed, that 
as ſhe was ſure of his Guilt, ſhe would never leave tors 
menting him till he had owned | it, and faithfull pro- 
miſed, that in ſach Caſe, ſhe would never mention it 
to n more. Hence, he ſaid, h had been induced 
L. I. E falſely 
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falſely to confeſs himſelf Epiltys tho” he was inno- 
cent; and that he believed he ſhould have. confeſt a 
Murder from the ſame Motive, 
Mrs. Partridge could not bear this Imputation with 
Patience; and having no other Remedy, in the pre- 
ſent Place, but Tears, ſhe called forth a plentiful aſſi- 
ſtance from them, and then addreſſing herſelf to Mr. 
Alkworthy, ſhe ſaid, (or rather cried) © May it pleaſe 
your Worſhip, there never was any poor Woman fo 
< injured as I am by that baſe Man: For this is not 
© the only Inſtance of his Falſhood to me. No, may 
© it pleaſe your Worſhip, he hath injured my Bed 
*- many's the good Time and often. I could have put 
© up with his Drunkenneſs and Neglect of his Buſi- 
© neſs, if he had not broke one of the ſacred Cm- 
< mandments... Beſides, if it had been out of Doors, 
© had not mattered it ſo much; but with my own 
Servant, in my own Houſe, under my own Roof; 
to defile my own chaſte Bed, which to be ſure he 
© hath with his beaſtly ſtinking Whores. Yes, you 
« Villain, you have defiled my own Bed, you have; 
© and then you have charged me with bullacking you 
© into owning the Truth. It is very likely, an't 
e wel your Worſhip, that I ſhould bulleck him.— 
I have, Marks enow about my. Body, to ſhew of his 
© Cruelty to me. If you had been a Man, you Vil- 
* lain, you would have ſcorned Pagers « man 
© in that Manner. But you an't half a Man, you 
© know it.—Nor have you been half a Huſband to-me. 
Lou need run after Whores, you need, when I'm 
* ſure—And ſince he provokes me, I am ready, an't 
c pleaſe, your Worſhip, to take my bodily Oath, that 
9 F row! them a-bed together. What! you have for- 
6 got, I ſuppoſe when you beat me into a Fit, and 
© made the Blood run down my Forehead, becauſe I 
© only civilly taxed you with your Adultery! but J 
can prove it by all my Neighbours. You have al- 
{-moſt broks my Heart, you have, you have... _ 
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Here Mr. A/lwortby interrupted, and begged her to 
be pacified, promiſing that ſhe ſhould have Juſtice ; 
then turning to Partridge, who ſtood iſt, one 
half of his Wits being hurried away by Surprize, and 
the other half by Fear, he ſaid, he was ſorry to ſee 
there was ſo wicked a Man in the World. He aſſu- 
red him, that his prevaricating and Ong e 

and forward was a great Aggravation of his Guilt: For 
which the wy Attonement he could make was by 
Conſeſſion and Repentance. He exhorted him, there- 
fore, to begin by immediately conſeſſing the Fact, 
and not to perſiſt in denying what was ſo plainly pro- 
ved againſt him, even by his own Wife, © 

Here, Reader, I beg your Patience a Moment, 
-while I make a juſt Compliment to the great Wiſdom 
and Sagacity of our Law, which refuſes to admit the 
Evidence of a Wife for or againſt her Huſband. 
This, ſays a certain learned Author, who, I believe, 
was never quoted before, in any but a Law- bock, 
' would be the. Means of creating an eternal Diſſention 
between them. It would, indeed, be the Means of 
much Perjury, and of much Whipping, Fining, Im- 
priſoning, Tranſporting, and Hanging. | 

Partridge ſtood a while filent, till being bid to 


ſpeak, he ſaid he had alr ſpoken the Truth, and 


appealed to Heaven for his Innocence, and laſtly to 
the Girl herſelf, whom he defired his Worſhip im- 
mediately to ſend for; for he was i , or at 
leaſt pretended to be fo, that ſhe had left that Part 
of the Country. | 

Mr. Alkworthy, whoſe natural Love of Juſtice, 
joined to his Coolneſs of Temper, made him alwa 
a moſt patient Magiſtrate in hearing all the Witneſſes 
which an accuſed Perſon could produce in his Defence, 
agreed to defer his final Determination of this Mat- 
ter, till the Arrival of Jenny; for whom he imme- 
diateli diſpatched a M ; and then having re- 
L Partridge and his —<y 

| 2 
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(though he addreſſed himſelf chiefly to the wrong 
| Perſon), he appointed them to attend again the third 
Day :. For he had ſent Jenny a whole wc $ Journey 
from. his own Houſe. 
At the appointed Time the Parties all aſſembled, 
when the Meſſenger returning brought Word that 
Jenny was not to be found: for that ſhe had left her 
Habitation a few Days before, in County with a 
recruiting Officer. 710 

Mr. Allwortby then diclevedy: chat the Evidence of 
ſuch: a Slut as ſhe appeared to be, would have deſerved 
no Credit; but he ſaid he could not help thinking that 
had ſhe been preſent, and would have declared the 
Truth, ſhe muſt have confirmed what ſo many Cir- 
cumſtances, together with his own Confeſſion, and the 
Declaration of his Wife, that ſhe had caught her 
Huſband in the Fact, did ſufficiently prove. He 
therefore once more exhorted r to confeſs ; 
but. he ſtill avowing his Innocence, Mr. Aliwortby 
declared himſelf ſatisfied of his. Guilt, and that he 
was too bad a Man to receive any Encouragement 
from him. He therefore deprived him of his Annu- 
ity, and Recommended Repentance to him, on Ac- 
count of another World, and Induſtry. . to maintain 
himſelf and his Wife in this. | 5 
There were not, perhaps, many more 0:untiappy- 
Perſons, than poor 2 He had loſt the beſt 
Part of his Income by the Evidence of his Wife, and 
yet was daily upbraided by her for having, among o- 
ther Things, been the Occaſion of depriving het of 
that Benefit; but ſuch was his Fortue, erg he was 
obliged to ſubmit to ĩt. | | 

bo- [ called him poor me in the ul pa- 
| ragraph. „I would have the Reader rather impute that 
Epithet to the Compaſſion in my Temper, than con- 
ceive it to be any Declaration of his Innocence. 
Whether he was innocent or not, will perhaps ap- 
peat hereafter; but if en Muſs hath 1 
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ed me with any Secrets, I will by no Means be guil- 
ty of diſcovering them till ſhe ſhall give me leave. 
Here, therefore, the Reader muſt ſuſpend his Cu- 
rioſity. Certain it is, that whatever was the Truth 
of the Cafe, there was Evidence more than ſufficient 
to convict him before Alwortby; indeed much leſs 
would have ſatisfied a Bench of Juſtices on an Order 
of Baſtardy; and yet, notwithſtanding the Poſitive- 
neſs of Mrs. Partridge, who would have taken the 
Sacrament upon the Matter, there is a Poſſibility that 
the Schoolmaſter was entirely innocent; For tho' it 
appeared clear, on comparing the Time when Fe 
departed from Little Baddington, with that of her De- 
livery, that ſne had there conceived this Infant, yet 
it by no Means followed, of Neceſſity, that Partridge 
muſt have been its Father: For to omit other Parti- 
culars, there was in the ſame Houſe a Lad near 
Eighteen, between whom, and Fenay, there had ſub- 
ſiſted ſufficient Intimacy to found a reaſonable Suſpi- 
cion; and yet, ſo blind is Jealouſy, this Cireumſtance 
never once entered into the Head of the enraged 
Wie 7 7-4 Unit ant” ht basson! 
Whether Partridge repented or not, according to 
Mr. Allwortby's Advice, is not ſo apparent. Certain 
it is, that his Wife repented heartily of the Evidence 
ſhe had given againſt him; eſpecially when ſhe found 
Mrs. Deborab had deceived her, and refuſed to make 
any Application to Mr. , A/kvorthy on her Behalf. 
She had, however, ſome what better Succeſs with 
Mrs. Bl;fl,” who was, as the Reader muſt have per- 
ceived, a much better-tempered Woman; and very 
Kindly undertook to ſolicit her Brother to reſtore: the 
Annuity. In which, tho“ Good- nature might have 
ſome Share, yet a ſtronger and more natural Motive 
will appear in the next Chapter. 
Theſe Solicitations were nevertheleſs unſucceſsful. 
For tho? Mr. A/}worthy did not think with ſotne late 
Writers, that Mercy conſiſts only in puniſhing Offen- 
| E 3 den 
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ders; yet he was as fat from thinking that it is proper 
to this excellent Quality to pardon great Criminals 
wantonly, without any Reaſon whatever. Any 
Doubtfulneſs of the Fact, or any Circumſtances of 
Mitigation, was never diſregarded; but the Petitions 
of an Offender, or the Interceſſions of others, did not 
in the leaſt affect him. In a Word, he never par- 
doned, becauſe the Offender himſelf, or his Friends, 
were unwilling that he ſhould be puniſhed. 

Partridge and his Wife were therefore both obliged 
to ſubmit to their Fate; which was indeed ſevere e- 
nough: Forſo far was he from doubling his Induſtry 
on the Account of his leſſened Income, that he did in 
a manner abandon himſelf to Deſpair; and as he was 

by Nature indolent, that Vice now increaſed upon 
him, by which Means he had loſt the little School he 
had; ſo, that neither his Wife nor himſelf would 
| Have had any bread to eat, had not the Charity of 
ſome good Chriſtian interpoſed, and provided them 
with what was juſt ſufficient for their Suſtenance. 

As this Support was conveyed to them by an un- 
known Hand, they imagined, and fo, I doubt not, 
will the Reader, that Mr. Alo himſelf was 
their ſecret Benefactor; who, though he would not 
openly encourage Vice, could yet privately relieve 
the Diſtreſſes of the Vicious themſelves, when theſe 
became too exquiſite and diſproportionate to their 
Merit. In which Light, their Wretchedneſs ap- 
peared now to Fortune herſelf; for ſhe at length took 
Pity on this miſerable Couple, and conſiderably leſ- 
ſened the wretched State of Partridge, by putting a 
Final End to'that of his Wife, who ſoon after caught 
the Small-pas and diet. 

The Juſtice which Mr. Allworthy had chatted on 
| Partridge, at firſt met with univerſal Approbation; 
but no ſooner had he felt its Conſequences,” than his 
—— hy opt to relent, and to dy his 
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Caſe; and preſently after, to blame that as Rig 

and Severity, which they before called Juſtice. fi 

now exclaimed againſt puniſhing g in cold Blood, 
ſung forth the Praiſes of Mercy and Forgiveneſs, 

Theſe Cries were conſiderably Felt 44 by the 
Death of Mrs. Partridge, which tho? owing to the 
Diſtemper above-mentioned, which is no Conſe- 
quence of Poverty or Diſtreſs, many were not aſha- 
med to impute to Mr. Allwortby's Severity, or, 4s 
they now termed it, Cruelty, 

Partridge, having now loſt his Wife, his School, 
and his Annuity, and the unknown Perſon having 
now diſcontinued the laſt mentioned Charity, reſoly- 
ed to change the Scene, and left the Country, where 
he was in Danger of ſtarving, with the univerſal 
Compaſſion of all his Neighbours. | 


CHAP, VII. A ſbort ſketch of that Felicity which 
prudent Couples may extract from Hatred;z with a 
ſhort Apology for thaſe People who r. 88 
tions in their Friends. 


HO' the Captain had effectually demolibed | 
poor Partridge, yet had he not repeated the 
Fierve he hoped for, Thich was to turn the F ound- 
ling out of Mr. Alkworthy's Houſe. 
On 1 the contrary, that Gentleman grew every Dax 
fonder of little Tommy, as if be intended to counter- 
balance his ſeverity to the Father with extraordina- 
2 and Affection towarys the Son. | 
his a 


N 
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preſent Caſe. Nay, the Underſtandings of this Cou- 

ple where their principal Bone of Contention, and 
one 1 1 Cauſe of many Quarrels which from Time 
to Time aroſe between them; and which at laſt end- 
ed, on the Side of the Lady, in a ſohereign Con- 
tempt for her Huſband, and on the Huſband's, in 


* 


an utter Abhorrence of his Wife. 
As theſe had both exerciſed theif Talents chiefly 
in the Study of Divinity, this was, from: their firſt 
Acquaintance, the moſt common Topic of Conver- 
_ fation between them. The Captain, like a well-bred 
Man, had, before Marriage, always given up his 
Opinion, to that of the Lady; and this, not in the 
clumſy, aukward Manner of a conceited Blockhead, 
who, while he ciyilly yields to a Superior in an Ar- 
gument, is deſirous of being ſtill known to think him- 
ſelf in the Right. The Captain, on the contrary, tho? 
one of the proudeſt Fellows in the World, ſo abſo- 
lutely yielded the Victory to his Antagoniſt, that ſne, 
who had not the leaſt doubt of his Sincerity, retired 
always from the Diſpute with an Admiration of her 
own Underſtanding, and a Love for his. 
But tho” this Complaiſance to one whom the Cap- 
tain thoroughly deſpiſed, was not ſo uneaſy to him, as 
it would have been, had any Hopes of Preferment 
made it neceſſary to ſnew the ſame Submiſſion to a 
Hoadley, or to ſome other of great Reputation in the 
Science, yet even this coſt him too much to be endu- 
red without ſome Motive. Matrimony, therefore, 
having removed all ſuch Motives, he grew weary of 
this Condeſcention, and began to treat- the Opinions 
of his, Wife, With that Haughtineſs and Inſolence, 
which none but thoſe who deſerve ſome Contempt 
themſelves, can beſtow, and thoſe only who deſerve 
no Contempt gan ber. 
When the firſt Torrent of Tenderneſs was over, 
and when in the calm and long Interval between 
Fin. Neapel fo open the Exgaotithe ee 
; | . . ; 8 Ee 
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ſhe ſaw this Alteration of Behaviour in the Captain; 
who at length anſwered all her Arguments only AN 
Piſh, and Pſhaw, ſhe was far from enduring che In- 
dighity with a tame Submiſſion. Indeed, tl at firſt 
ſo highly provoked her, that it might have produced 
ſome tragical Event, had it not taken a more harm- 
leſs Turn, by filling her with the utmoſt Contempt 
for her Huſband's Underſtanding, which ſomewhat 
quali ed her Hatred towards him; tho? of this, like- 
wiſe; ſhe had a pretty moderate Share, 
The Captain's Hatred to her was of a purer Kind. 
Far'as withy Imperfections in her Knowledge or Un- 
derſtanding, he no more deſpiſed her for them than 
for her not being ſix feet high. In his Opinion of 
the female Sex, he exceeded the Moroſeneſs of Ari/- 
tote himſelf. He looked on a Woman as on an Ani- 
mal of domeſtic Uſe, of ſomewhat higher Conſidera- 
tion than a Cat, ſince her Offices were of rather more 
Importance; but the Difference between theſe two, 
was, in his Eſtimation, ſo ſmall, that in his Mar- 
riage contracted with Mr, Allwortby's Lands and Te- 
nements, it would have been pretty equal which of 
them be had taken into the Bargain. And yet fo 
tender was his Pride, that it felt the Contempt which 
his: Wife now) began to expreſs towards him; and 
this, added to the Surfeit he had before taken of her 
Love, created in him a Degree of Diſguſt and Ab- 
horrence, perhaps hardly to be exceede. 
One Situation only of the married State is exclud- 
ed from Pleaſure; and that is the State of Indifference; 
but as many of my Readers, I hope, know what an 
exquiſite Delight there is in conveying Pleaſure to a a 
beloved Object, ſo ſome few, I am afraid, may have 
experienced the Satisfaction of tormenting one we 
hate. It is, I apprehend, to come at this latter Plea- 
ſure, that we ſee both Sexes often give up that Eaſe in 
Marriage, which they might otherwiſe 3 tho? 
their Mate was never ſo 1 to them. Hence 
8 | 5 the 
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Aut. In fact, it is poſſible for a third Perſon to be 
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the Wife often puts on Fits-of Love and Jeatouſy, 
nay, even denies herſelf any Pleaſure, to diſturb and 
prevent thoſe of her Huſband; and he again, in te- 
turn, puts frequent Reſtraints on himſeſf, and ſtays 
at home in Company which he diſlikes, in order to 
confine his Wife to what ſhe equally deteſts, : Hence 
too muſt flow thoſe Tears which a Widow ſome- 
times fo plentifully ſheds over the ' Aſhes df 4 Huſ- 
band with whom ſhe led a Life of coriſtant /Diſquiet 
and Turbulency, and whom now ſhe cat never 
& to torment any more. { 2010 8F e 
But if ever any ION this Plea ſure, it 
was at preſent experienced by the Captain and his 
Lady. It was always a ſufficient Reaſon to either of 
them to be obſtinate in any Opinion, that the other 
had previouſly aſſerted the contrary. If the one pro- 
poſed any Amuſement, the other conſtantly objeſted 
40-it, They never loved or hated, commended or 
ed the ſame Perſon. And for this Reaſon; as the 
ain looked with an evil Eye on the little Faupd- 
ling, his Wife began now to careſs it almoſt equally 
The Reader will be apt to conceive, thatuhis Be- 
haviour between the Huſband and Wife did not 
greatly contribute to Mr. Allwortiy's Repoſe, as it 
tended fo little to that ſerene Happineſs which he had 
deſigned for all three, from this Alliance but the 
Truth is, though he might be a little diſappointed in 
his fanguine Expectations, yet he was far from being 
acquainted with the Whole Matter: For as the Cap- 
tain was, from certain obvious Reaſons, much on his 
Guard before him, the Lady was:obliged,-for Fear 
of her Brother's Diſpleaſure, to purſue the ſume Con- 


Very intimate, nay, even to live long in the ſame 


Houſe, with a married Couple, who have any tole- 


"Table Diſcretion, and not even guefs ut the four Sen- 
timents which they bear to each other: For 
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the whole Day may be ſometimes too ſhort for Ha- 
tred, as well as for Love; yet the mang Hours 
which they naturally ſpend together apart froh all 
Obſervets, furniſh” People of tolerahle Moderation 
with ſuch ample Opportunity for the Ex of 
either Paſſion, that, if they love, »they'can fuppert 
being a few. Hours in C without toying, 
or if they hate, without ſpitting in ench other' Fa- 
... ian it 1 LEV 0311 tritt 
It is poſſible, however, that Mr. Awortly ſaw 
enough to reader him a little uneaſy ; ſar we are not 
always to condlude, that a wiſe Maa is not hurtʒ be- 
cauſe he doth not cry out and lament hiinfſelf, like 
thoſe of a childiſn or eſfeminate Temper. But indeed 
it is poſſible he might ſee ſome Faults in the Captiin 
without any Uneaſineſs at all: For Men of true Wiſ- 
dom and Goodneſs are contented to dale Perſons and 
Things as they are, without complaining of their Im- 
bertel lane, or utterptingiio alabad the... Thejican 
ſee a Fault ina Friend, a Relation, orun Acquaintance, 
without ever mentioning itt che Parties them ſelves, 
or to any others; and this often without leſſen- 
ing their Affection. Indeed unleſs. great Diſcernment 
be tempered with this overlooking:Difpoſition,'\we 
ought never to contract Friendſhip but vit a Degree 
of Folly which we can deceive? For I hope my 
Friends will pardon me, when {declare iiknow none 
of them without a Fault; and i ſhould be forty if T 
could imagine I had any Friend who could not fee 
mine. Forgiveneſs, of this Kind, we give and demand 
in Turn. it is an Exerciſe uf Priendſtiip,/und; 
baps, none ot the leaft pleaſant. And this FO. 
neſs we muſt beſtow, without Deſire of Amendment. 
There is, perhaps, no ſurer Mark of /Folly; thun an 
Attempt to cortect thͤe natural Infirmities of thoſe we 
love. The ſineſt Compoſition-of humin Natuse, us 
well as the fineſt China, may have a Flaw in it; and 
this, I am afraid, in either Caſe, is equally-incurable; 


24088 though, 
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ee nevertheleſs the Pattern may remain of 
higheſt Value. - 4.0.1 104 a 5x 144: 
*. * aſe whole. then, Mt. Mlwor thy: certainl | 
e Imperfections in the Captain; but as this 
: eos artful Man, and eternally upon his Guard 
before him, — ere to him no more than 
Blemiſhes in a Character; which his Goodneſs 
made him ov „and his Wiſdom prevented him 
from diſcovering to the Captain himſelf. Very dif- 
ferent would have been his Sentiments, had he diſco- 
vered the whole; which, perhaps, would, in Time, 
have been the Caſe, bad the Huſband and Wife long 
continued this kind of Behaviour to each other; — 
this kind Fortune took effoctual Means to prevent, 
dy forcing the Captain to do that which rendered 
him again dear to his Wife, and Wen 5 ber 
ene and Affection n him. 
An. J W 94% 7 
C A P. vm. A Races ht toiragain the loft Her 
* „22 Wi e, which 2 Been ee to. Nw; in 
be mo | doperate cv. tüte f 
BE "Captain _ mnobpi large 0 for the 
iP unpleaſant; Minutes: which he paſſed: in the 
nverſation of his Wife (and which were as few as 
' he could contrive to make them) by the pleaſant 
Meditation he enjoyed when alone. 
Theſe Meditations were entirely employed on Mr. 
Alesi Fortune; for | firſt, he exerciſed much 


4 Thought in calculating, as well as he could, the ex- 


a& Value of the, Whole; which Calculations he of- 
ten ſaw Occaſion to alter in his own Favour: And ſe- 
.condlys and chiefly,' he pleaſed himſelf with intended 
Alterations in the Houſe and Gardena, and in project- 
ing many other Schemes, as well for the Improvement 
of. the Eſtate, as of the Grandeur of the Place. 
For. this Purpoſe he applied himſelf to the Studies of 
e and On * over — 
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Books on both thoſe Subjects; for theſe Sciences, in- 
deed, employed his whole Time, and formed his 
only Amuſement. He at laſt compleated a moſt 
excellent Plan; and ſorry we are, that it is not 
in our Power to preſent it to our Reader, ſince even 
the Luxury of the preſent Age, I believe, would 
hardly match it. It had, indeed, in a ſuperlative 
Degree, the two principal Ingredients which ſerve to 
recommend all great and noble Deſigns of this Na- 
ture: For it required an immoderate Expence to 
execute, and a vaſt Length of Time to bring it to 
any Sort of Perfection. The former of theſe, the 
immenſe Wealth of which the Captain ſuppoſed 
Mr. Alluortby poſſeſſed, and which he thought: — 
ſelf ſure of inheriting, promiſed very e to 
ſupply: and the latter, the Soundneſs of his own 
Conſtitution, and his Time of Life, which was only 
what is called Middle Age; 222 all vor IX 
ſion of his not living to accompliſh. - AR.) 
Nothing was wanting to'enable' keto vs 
the immediate Execution of this Plan but the Death 
of Mr. Allwortby; in calculating which he had em- 
ployed much of bis own Algebra; beſides purchafing 
every Book extant that treats of the Value of Lives, 
Reverſions, &c. From all which, he ſatisfiedhigh- 
ſelf, that as he had every Day a Chance of 'thiRay- 
pening, ſo had he even more than an even. Chance 
of its happening within a few Years. . ont 
But while the Captain was one Da buſied in deep 
Contemplations of this Kind, one of the moſt un- 
lucky, as well as unſeaſonable, Accidents happened 
to him. The utmoſt Malice of Fortune could in 
deed have contrived nothing ſo cruel,” ſo mal- a- pro- 
Pos, ſo abſolutely deſtructive to all his Schemes. In 
| ſhort, not to keep the Reader in long Suſpenſe, juſt 
at the very Inſtant . when his. Heart was exulting in 
Meditations on the Happineſs which would acerue to 
him by Mr. Allwortby's Death, he himſelſ died of 
. | This 
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| unfortunately beſel the 28 
8 taking his Evening Walk by himſelf, —— 
Vas preſent to lend him any Aff ſtance, if indeed any 


86 


This 


_ Adliftance: could: have preſerved him. Hie took, 
cheretore, Meaſure of that Proportion of Soil, which 


wus now become adequate to all his future Purpaſes, 
and be lay dead on the Ground, a : (though 
not a living) Example of the Truth « that Obſer- 
vaiſion of Nan en er 
33; 51 1 Tu ſecunda marmora Ot 21 Ws 
* Locas ſub ipſum funus: et ſepulbes 

9 ⁰ N — — — — 13 
Which Sentiment, I ſhall thus give to the 1 5 
— < You provide the nobleſt Materials for 
» when a\Pick-ax and a Spade are only ne- 
— and build Heuſes of five: hundred by a 
4 e es eg f err 3 x 
| . 27 the: Infallibidity of the 
«foregoing Receiplda «| Lamentations of the Mi- 
''1 dow; | with alder ſuitabie Decorations of Death, 

— c. reds ere in the True 

12 ' FRYE - 


TR. Altwor thy, TY Siſter, * mother La, 
were aſſembled at the accuſtomad Hour in the 
Room, whete having »waized, 4 conſiderable 
Time longer than uſual, Mr. — firſt declared 
he began to grow uneaſy at the Captain's Stay; (for 
he was always moſt punctual at his Meals,) and gave 
Orders that the- Bell. ſhould be rung without the 
Doors, and eſpecially towards thoſe Walks which 
the Captain was wont to uſe. 
All theſe Summons proving ivefſeftiual;. (for the | 
Captain had, by perverſe Accident betaken himſelf 
to a new Walk that Evening) Mrs. Bifi declared 
ſhe was ſeriouſly frightened. "Vpedwhichyho other 
IR was one of ber A 
| 105 wee. g 


teach het Patience, who, 
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tatiee, and who! well knew the true State of her: A, 
fections, endeavoured all ſhe could to pacify: her; 2 
ling her. To be ſure ſhe could not help 
—— but that ſue could hope thobeft; That, 4 
haps, the dweetneſs of the Evening had enticed the 
Captain: to: go farther than his uſual Walk, or he 
might be detained at ſome Neighbour's... Mrs. Bli- 
Al anſwered, No; ſhe was ſure forme Accident hat! 
befallen him ; for that he would never Ray out with- 
out ſending her Word, as he muſt know bow unealy 
it would make her. The other Lady, having no o- 
ther Argument to uſe, betook berſelf to the Entres- 
* — — 1 oy not to 
ghten or it might Cotife. 
quence to her own Health ; and, fling oat every 
large Glaſs of Wine, adviſed, und at laſt prewailed 
with, her to ind t.) 0 gnnD aft wi 7 
Mr. Allworthy.now.rettirne” into the Pariour 3 for 
he had been hümfelf im Search after the Captain. 
His Countenance ſuſſitientiy ſhowed the | 
fle Ne e pore omg 
pri im but vari- 
ouſly on different Minds, ſo the ſame Apprehenſwn, 
which depreſſed his Vaice, dlevated that of Mrs. 
Bl. r herſelf in wery . 
bitter Terme lodds of - Tears/ accompanied 
her Lamentations, which the Lady, her Compaini- 
on, declared ſhe could not blame ; hut at the ſame 
Time diſſuaded her from indulging, attempting to 
moderate the Grief of her Friend, by philoſophi- 
oal Obſervations on the many Diſappointmetits to 
which humum Life is daily ſubject, Which ſhe 
ſaid; was a ſuſficient Conſidleration 0 fortify our 
Minds againſt any Accident, how ſudden or terrible 
ſoever. She faid, her Brother's Example ought to 
though indeed he _ 
not be ſuppoſed as much concerned: as herſelf, ye 


| Da very uncafy, though bis Reſigaton 


alone am the Obje@ of 
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to the divine Will 1 reſtrained his Grizf ex 


due Bounds -- 

Mention not „ Brother," fd Mrs: 150 4 
your Pity. Wha 

© the Terrors of Friendſhip to what a Wife feels on on 
e theſe Occaſions? O he is loſt! Somebody hath 


murdered him Il ſhall never ſee him more 
Here a Torrent of Tears had the ſame Conſequence 


with what the Suppreſſion bad occaſioned to Rar. 
Allworthy, and ſhe remained ſil ent. 


Alt this Interval, a Servant came e out 


of Breath, and cried but, the ain Was found; 


and, before he could proceed further, he was 
followed by two more, ang the ne e be- 
tween them. E ny 


Here the curious Reader may ber de * Di. | 


verſity in the Operations of Grief For as Mr. A, 
avorthy had been before ſilent, from the ſame Cauſe 
which had made his Siſter fo vociferous ; ſo did the 


Preſent Sight, which drew Tears from the 1 =o 


man, put an entire Stop to thoſe of the Lady; 


firſt gave a violent Seream, and ane after 1 


The Rove was "A full of. 9 FINE of 


oy Hit 7 | £5251 
| bes, with the Lady Viſitant, were em ee in 


Care of the Wife, and. others, with Mr: Allorthy, 


aſſiſted in carrying. off the Captain to a warm Bed, 


here ev Method map echRN in goder to reſtore 


-him to Life. | 


And glad ſhould we bas could: we idem the Rea- 
der that 1 theſe Bodies had been attended with'e- 
qual Succeſs; for thoſe who undertook:the Care of 


the Lady, ſucceeded ſo well, that iaſter the Fit had 


continued a decent Time, the agaimirevived:to-their 
great Satisfaction; but as to the Captain, all-Expe- 

riments of bleeding chafing; dropping, . proved 
ineffectual. Death, that inexorable Judge bad paſ- 


* n bim, and refuſed to grant him a Re- 


* 5 
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prieve, though two Doctors who arrived, and were 
fee'd at one and the ſame Inſtant, were his Council. 
| Theſe two Doctors, whom, to avoid any malici- 
ous Applications, we ſhall diſtinguiſh by the names 

of Dr. Y. and Dr. Z. having felt his Pulſe; to wit, 
Dr. T. his right Arm, and Dr. Z. his left, both a- 
greed that he was 322828 but as to the Diſ- 
temper, or cauſe of his Death, they differed, Dr. 
Y. holding that he had died of an Apoplexy, and Dr. 
Z. of an Epilepſy. e 2 nn (AL ; 
Hence aroſe a Diſpute between the learned Men, 
in which each-delivered the Reaſons of their ſeveral 
Opinions. Iheſe were of ſuch equal Force, that 
they ſerved both to confirm either Doctor in his own 
Sentiments, and made not the leaſt Impreſſion on his 
Adverſary. | e} e01f544 Us apt 

To ſay the Truth, every Phyſician, almoſt,” hath 
his favourite Diſeaſe, to which he aſcribes all the 
Victories obtained over human Nature. The Gout, 
the Rhumatiſm, the Stone, the Gravel, and the 
mption, have all the ſeveral Patrons in the 
iculty; and none more than the nervous Fever, or 
the Fever on the Spirits. And here we may account 
for thoſe Diſagreements in Opinion, concerning the 
Cauſe of a Patient's Death; which ſometimes occur 
between the moſt learned of the College; and which 


have greatly ſurprized that Part of the World, Who | 5 


* been ignorant of the Fact we have before aſſert- 


The Reader may, perhaps, be ſurprized, that in- 
ſtead of endeavouring to revive the Patient, the 
learned Gentlemen ſhould fall immediately into a 
Diſpute on the occaſion of his Death; but, in reali- 
ty, all ſuch Experiments had been made before their 
Arrival: For the Captain was put into a warm Bed, 
| 16 3 ſcarified, - his Forehead chafed, — 
ts trong Drops applied to his Lips 3 | 
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The Phyfcians, therefore, finding tbemſelves an- tl 
 ticipated inevery Thing they ordered, were at a Loſs tl 


how to employ that Portion of Time which it is uſual 

and decent to remain for their Fee, and were there- 
fore neceſſitated to find ſome. Subject or other for 
Diſcourſe; and what could more naturally preſent 
itſelf than that before-mentioned? - 

Our Doctors were about to take their Leave, 
when Mr. Alkworthy, having given over the Cap- 
tain, and acquieſced in the Divine Will, began to 
enquire after his Siſter, whom he defired them to vi- 
ſit before their Departure. 

This Lady was now recovered of her Fit, and, to 
uſe the commen Phraſe, as well as could be expect- 
ed for one in her Condition. The Doctors there - 
fore, all previous Ceremonies being complied with, 

as this was a new Patient, attended according to 
Deſire, and laid hold on each of her Hands, as they 
had before done on thoſe of the Corpſe. | 
The Caſe of the Lady was in the other Extreme 
from that of her Huſband; for as he was paſt all he 
— of n, fo, in reality, the required 


„ee more unjuſt, than the Vulgar O. 
pinion by which Phyſicians are miſrepreſented, a8 
I nds to Death. On the contrary, T believe, if 

| Number of thoſe who recover by Phyſic could 
| poſed to that of the Martyrs to it, the former 

3 d rather exceed the latter. Nay, ſome are ſo 
cautious on this Head, that to avoid a Poſſibility of 
killing the Patient, they abſtain from alf Methods of 
— and preſoribe nothing but what can neither 
good nor harm. I have heard ſome of theſe, with 
by — deliver it as a Maxim, That Nature 
ld be left to do her own Work, while the 
ſician ſtands by, ee e ee the B. 


1 nrg, 


and encourage her when the does well. y 
So little then did our Doctors delight in Death, that | 


they 
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they diſcharged the Corpſe after a ſingle Fee; but 
they were not ſo diſguſted with their living Patient; 
concerning whoſe Caſe they immediately agreed, 


and fell to . great Diligence. 
Whether, as the had at firſt perſuaded her 


Phyſicians to believe her ill, they had now, in return, 
perſuaded her to believe herſelf ſo, I will not deter- 
mine; but ſhe continued a whole Month with all the 
Decorations of Sickneſs. During this Time ſhe was 
viſiſted by Phyſicians, attended by Nurſes, and re- 
ceived conſtant Meffages from ber Acquaintance, to 
enquire after her Healtn. 

At length the decent Time for Sickneſs and im- 
moderate Grief being expired, the Doctors were 
diſcharged, and the Lady began to ſee Company: 
being altered only from what ſhe was before, by that 
Colour of Sadnefs in which ſhe had dreſſed her Per- 
ſon and Countenance. | | 

The Captain was now interred, and might, per- 
haps, have already made a large Progreſs towards 
Oblivion, had not the Friendſhip of Mr. Alkvorthy 
taken care to preſerve his Memory, by the following 
Epitaph, which was written by a Man of as great 
Genius as Integrity, and one who perfectly well 
knew the Captain, © © * 


” Pe His ronv * a Book in 


Here lies, 


| EY In bras of a joyful Riſing. 


IS The 


Captain Joux ng 
> LONDON '/ 
had the Honour of his Birth. 
Ox rod 


15115 1 ol his Education. 


His Parte ie e 
were Ka Haogur to his Profeſſion 
-.-,- and to his Country; - 
His Life to his Religion 
and human Nature. 
He was a dutiful Son, 
a tender Huſband, |. 
an affectionate Father, 
aà moſt kind Brother, 
a ſincere Friend, 
a devout Chriſtian, 
and a good Man. 
His inconſolable Widow | 
ing erected this Wien 95 
5 The Monument of "At 
1e His Virtues, s, 
a N and her Affection. 4 940 
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BOOK III. 


1 Containing the moſt memorable A which faſ+ 


fed in the Family of Mr. Allworthy, from the Time 
when Tommy. Jones 'arrived at the Age of Four- 


"een, till be attained the Age of Nineteen. In this 


Book the Reader may pick up ſome Hints concerning 
the Education of Children. 


CHAP. I, Containing little or Nothing. 


HE Reader will be pleaſed to remember, that 


at the Beginning of the Second Book of this 
Hiſtory 


, 


Q © mn -©A 
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Hiſtory, we gave him a Hmt of our Intention to paſs 


over ſeveral large Petiods of Time, in which nothing 
happened worthy" ef being recorded in 2 Chroni- 
cle of this Kind. ere eee - | 46 
In fo doing, we do not only conſult our own Dig- 
nity and Eaſe, but the Ge and Advantage of the 
Reader : For beſides, that by theſe Means we pre- 
vent him from throwing away his Time in reading 
either without Pleaſure or Emolument, we give hi 
at all ſuch Seafons an opportunity of employing that 
wonderful Sagacity, of which he is Maſter, by fil- 
ling up theſe vacant Spaces of Time with his own 
Conjectures; for which Purpoſe, we have taken 
Care to qualify him in the precedigg Pages.. 
For Inſtance, what Reader but knows that Mr, 
Allworthy felt at firſt, for the loſs of his Friend, thoſe 
Emotions of Grief, which on ſuch Occaſions enter 


w 


into all Men whoſe Hearts are not compoſed of Flint, 


or their Heads of as ſolid Materials ? Again, what 
Reader doth not know that Philoſophy and Religion, 
in Time moderated, and at laſt extinguiſhed, this 
Grief? The former of theſe, teaching the Folly and 
Vanity of it, and the latter, correQing it, as unlaw- 
ful, and at the ſame time aſſuaging it by raiſing fu- 
ture Hopes and Aſſurances, Which enable a-ſtrong 
and religious Mind to take leave of 4 Friend on his 
Death-bed, with little leſs Indifference than if he 
was pre paring for à long Journey; and indeed with 
little leſs Hope of ſeeing him again. 
Nor can the judicious Reader be at 4 greater Loſs 
on Account of Mrs. Bridget Blifil, who, he may be 
aſſured, conducted hetfell thro” 'the whole Seaſon, 
in which Grief is to make its Appearance on the 
outſide f — = op with the ſtricteſt regard to all 
the Rules of Ouſtom and Decency, ſuiting the Alte- 
rations of her Countenance to the ſeveral Alterati- 
ons of p r Habit: For as this changed from Weeds 
to'Blac [ m Black to Grey, from Grey to Ong 
| 0 


ha - 
—_\ bs. * _ — * 
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ſo did her G change from diſmal to ſor- 
rowful, from ſorrowful to ſad, and from fad to ſe- 
rious, till the Day came in which ſhe was allowed to 
return to her former ſerenit 
We have mentioned theſe, two as Examples only 
of the Taſk which. may be impoſed on Readers of 
the loweſt Claſs. Much higher and harder Exerciſes 
of Judgment and Penetration may reaſonably be ex. 
petted from the Upper Graduates in Criticiſm. , Mas 
ny notable Diſcoveries will, I doubt not, 2 191 5 
ſuch, of the Tranſactions which e 
Family of our worthy Man, during A hn 
| hich we have t t proper to paſs over: For 
tho? nothing worthy of a Place in this Hiſtory oc- 
curred within thit Period; yet did ſeveral Incidents 
happen, of equal Importance with thoſe reported by 
the daily and weekly Hiſtorians of the Age, in read- 
ing which great Numbers of Perſons conſume a con- 
Giderable Part of their Time, very little, Hm, afraid, 
2 their Emolument. Now, in the Conjectures 
here propoſed, ſome of the moſt excellent Faculties 
of the Mind may be employed to much Advantage, 
it is a more uſefu] Capacity to * able to fore · 
tel the Actions of Men in any es from 
their Characters; than to — ag of, 1 Charac- | 
ters from their Actions. The former, I own, re- 
quires, the greater Penetration; but may be accom- 
piles by true Sagacity, with 1 Certainty than 
the latter. 

As we are ſenſible that much che eateſt Part of 
our Readers are very eminently poſſeſſed of this Qua- 
lity, we have left them a Space of twelve Years to 
exert it in; and ſhall-now . forth our Hero, at 
ou fourteen Years of Age, not queſtioning that 

have been long 2 to be introduced to 
tis uaintancte. 


0 HAF. 
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CHAP. IL "Tis Hero of this great Hiſt 
. evith very bad Omen. M little T ale of Lady's 
Fa that foure ee think it not Worth their Notice, 
A Ward or tus concerning a Squire, and more rela- 
F 7 4 1 


FR when we firſt ſat how to write 


this Hiſtory, to flatter no Man; but to 

our Pen throughout by the Direction of Fruth, we 
are obliged to bring our Hero on the Stage, in a much 

more diſadvantageous Manner than we could wiſh; 

1 to declarghopeſtly, even at his firſt: ner, 

that it was the univerſal Opinion of all Mr. Auur- 


that he was certainly born to be han 
i rm g 2 


am ſorry to ſay, ere was too mucti 775 


Reaſon for this Conjecture. The Lad havi 
his earlieſt Years, diſcovered a Propenſity to m 
Vices, and eſpecially to one, which — as direct a 
Fendency as any other to that Fate, which we have 
juſt now obſerved to have been p eres denounc- 
ed again him. He had been convicted of 


three Robberies, -viz. of robbi 
> andof picks 


ſtealing a Duck out of a Parmer” 
ing Maſter Blifis Pocket of a Ball. 


The Vices of this young Man 8 
heightened 7 eous Lightin whichthey 
appeared, when oppoſed to the Virtues of Maſter BAH 


his. Companion: A Youth of ſo different a Caſt 
from little Jones, 
the Neighboorhood, reſounded his Praiſes, He was 
indeed a Lad of a remarkable diſpoſition; ſober, dif- 
creet-and pious beyond his Age. Qualities, which 
gained him the Love of e one who knew him, 
while Tom Jona, was univerfally diſliked, and ma 
expreſſed their Wonder that Mr. Aliuort by would 


uecda ad a os gore e gs; 1 


N MI > 
” 
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that not - the Family, but all 


8 
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the Morals of the _ how. be Corraptad by his 
Example. 8 (FE 

An incidents which nnd) abopr' this Time, 
will ſet the Characters of theſe two Lads, more fair- 
ly before the diſcerning Reader, than is in the Pow- 
er of the longeſt diſſertation. +. 

Tom Jones, who, bad as he is, muſt ſerve PA the 
Hero of this Hiſtory, had only one-Friend among all 
the Servants of the Family; for, as to Mrs: Wilkins, 
ſhe had long ſince given him up, and was perfeQly 
reconciled to her Miſtreſs. This Friend was the 
Game- keeper, a Fellow of a looſe kind of Diſpoſi i- 
on, and who was thought not to entertain much 
ſtricter Notions concerning the Difference of meum 
and tuum, than the young Gentleman himſelf, - And 
Hence, this Friendſhip gave Occaſion to many farcaf 
cal Remarks among the Domeſtics, moſt of wh 
were either Proverbs before, or at leaſt are become d 
now; andindeed, the Wit of them all may be compri- i 
ſed in that ſhort Latin Proverb, att ere 4 focto,” 
which, I think, is thus expreſſed i in Engliſh, en You 
« may know him by the Company he keeps.” 

To ſay the Truth, ſome of that atrocious Wicked- 
neſs in Jones, of which we have juſt mentioned three 
Examples, might perhaps be derived from the En- 
couragement he bee from this Fellow, who, 
in two or three Inſtances, had been what the Law calls 
an Acceſſary after the Fact. For the whole Duck, 
and great Part of the Apples were converted to the 


Uſe of the Game-keeper and his Family. Tho' as 


Janes alone was diſcovered, the poor Lad bore not 


only the whole Smart but the whole Blame; both 
which fell again to his Lot, on the following Occaſion. 
Contiguous to Mr. Allwortby's Eſtate; ds a Manor 


of one of thoſe Gentlemen who are called Preſervers 


k — Game. This Species of Men, from the great 


erity with which they revenge the Death of 2 


Hare or a Partridge, might be thought to * 
the 
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the, ſame Superſtitian with the. Bannians in Hudia; 


of whom, we are told, dedicate their whole | 


Lives to the Preſervation avd Protection of certain 
Animals, was it not that our\£nglib Bannians, while 
they: preſerve them from other Enemies, will moſt 
unmercifully laughter whole Horſe-loads themſelves, 
ſo that they ſtand clearly acquitted of any ſuch 
 heatbeniſh Superſtition. 

I have, indeed, a much better Opinion of this Kind 
5 by: ſome; as | take them 


h they were ordained, iu a more ample 
i which thy others. Now; as oc warns us, 
chat there are a ſet of p94 155502 


41 311n{ bs umere natt. 


ben e 80, 1 


male : 09 nee Nonbt but that there are athers 
Ferat cunſumere nati.. 
4 Rios 


is commonly called the Game; and none, I believe, 
will deny, but that thofe Squires fulgl this End of 
tl Fran Day ſhoot ith: the 
ones went avi 4 ting wi 

Cee when, happening to ſpring a Covey 

near the Border of that Manor, over 
1 — Fortune, to fulfil the wiſe Purpoſes of Nature, 
had planted. one of the Game-Conſumers, the Birds 
flew into it, and were manled (as it is: called) by the 
two Sportſmen, in ſome Furze Buſhes about two. or 


Pr Quays: e beyong Mr. e Demi. | 


nend. enn 
Mr. I N the Fellow ſtrid Oden, 
on Pain of forfeiting his Place, never to treſpaſs on 


rigid is Matter, than on the Lord of this 
Ih. With regard to others, indeed, theſe-Or- 
ders had not been al Haya very ſarupulouſſy kept; but 
mn N pmrnn of the Gentleman, with whom the. 
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the order of Nature, and the good: Purpo- 


gonſume the Beaſts, of the Field,” on, us it A 


D a no more on thoſe who were 
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Pagtridges had taken ſanctuary, was well known, the 
Game- keeper had never yet attempted to invade his 
Territories. Nor had he done it now, had not the 
younger Sportſman, Who was exceſſively eager to 
purſue, the flying: Game, over - perſuaded him ;/ but 
Jones heing very importunate, the other, who Was 
himſelf keen enough after the Sport, yielded io his 
Perſuaſions, entered the e nd ſhot one of the 
Partridges. - 190,614 G2 FE! 

The Gentleman himſelf was at that time ts 
back, at a little Diſtance. from them; and hearing 
the Gun go off, he immediately made towards the 
Place, and diſcovered poor Tom For the Game- 
keeper had leapt into the thickeſt Part of the Furze- 
brake, Where he had happily concealed himſelf, 
The Gentleman having ſearched''the Lad, and 
found the Partridge upon him, denounced great Ven- 
fee ſwearing he would acquaint Mr. Alkwortby. 

was as good as his Word, for he rode immediate- 
ly-to his Houſe, and complained of the Treſpaſs on 
his Manor, in as high Terms, and as bitter Lan- 
guage, as if his Houſe had been broken open, and the 
moſt valuable Furniture ſtole out of it. He added, 
that ſdme other Perſon was in his Company, tho' he 
could not diſcover him: for that two Guns had been 
diſcharged almoſt in the ſame Inſtant. And, ſays he 
« ve have found only this Partridge, bes the Lord 
« knows what Miſchief they have done. 

At his return home, Tom was preſently: ee 
before Mr. Allwuorthy. He owned the Fact, and al- 
ledged no other Excuſe but what was really true, vis. 
that the Covey was wiki ebend in Well er 
thy's own Manor. i aid yet t 

'Fom was then interrogated who was with bims 
which: Mr. Alkwortby declared he was reſolved ' to 
know, acquainting the Culprit er 
of the two Guns, which bad been depoſed by 
— and both his Servants ; bud Tom OY 225 


perſiſted in aſſerting that he was alone g yet, to ſagx | 
the Truth, he heſitated à little at firſt, whigh would _ BB 
have confirmed Mr. A/lworthby's Belief, had what e 
Squire and his Servants ſaid wanted anyTypther Cons 
The Game-keeper, being a ſuſpected Perſoꝶ Was 
now ſent for, and the Queſtion put to him; hut h » 
relying on the Promiſe which Tom had made him, ag 
take all upon himſelf, very reſolutely denied being in 
Company with the young Gentleman, or indeed hav- ' 
ing ſeen him the whole Afternoon. 
. Alkvorthy then turned towards Tom, with 
more than uſual Anger in his Countenance, and ad- 
viſed him to confeſs who was with him; repeating 
that he was reſolved to know. The Lad, however? 
ſtill maintained his Reſolution, and was diſmiſſed 
with much Wrath by Mr. Allwortby, who told him,; 
he ſhould have to the next Morning to conſider of it, 
when he ſhould be queftioned by another Perſon, 
and in another manner. _ Po i At ads 
Poor Jones ſpent a very melancholy Night, and the 
more ſo, as he was without his uſual Companion z 
for Maſter Blip} was gone abroad on a Viſit, with his 
Fear of the Puniſhment he was to ſuffer 
was on this occaſion his leaſt Evil; his chief Anxiety 
being, leſt his Conſtancy ſhould fail him, and he 
ſhould be brought to betray the Game- keeper, whoſe 
Ruin he knew muſt now be the Conſequence. +, 
Nor did the Game-keeper paſs his Time much 
better., He bad the ſame Apprehenſions with the 
Youth ; for-whoſe Honour he had likewiſe a much 
tender Regard than for his Skin. 
la the Morning, when Tom attended the Reverend 
Mr, Thwackum, the Perſon to whom Mr. Allworthy 
had committed the Inſtruction of the two Boys, he 
had the ſame Queſtions put to him by that Gentle 
man, which he had been aſked the Evening, before; 
to which he returned the ſame Anſwers, The Conſo- 
> © 2 2 2 2 
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queneeof this, was ſo ſevere a Whipping, thatit'poſſi- 
bly fell little ſhort of the Forture with which Con- 
feſſions W ſome Coun tries extorted from m. 
nals. We... 

Tom bore his Pummment with great Reſolution ; 
and thoꝰ his Maſter aſked him between every Stroke, 
whether he would not confeſs, he was contented to 
be flead rather than betrag his Minds or break the 
Promiſe he had made. 

The Game- keeper was now 'relicved frog: his An- 
xiety, and Mr. Allworiby himſelf began to be con- 
cerned” at Tom's Sufferings : For, beſides that Mr. 
Thwackum, being highly enraged that he was not 
able to make the Boy ſay what he himſelf: pleaſed, 
had carried his Severity- Wees pen n good Man's 
Intention, this latter. began now to ſuſpect that the 
Squire had been miſtaken ; which his extreme Ea- 
gerneſs and Anger ſeemed to make probable ; and as 
for what the Servants had ſaid in Confirmation of 
their Maſter's Account, he laid no great ſtreſs upon 
that. Now, as Cruelty and Injuſtice were two Ideas, 
of which Mr. M}wortby could by no Means — * 
the Conſciouſneſs a ſingle Moment, he ſent for 
and after many kind and friendly — feid faid, 
© Fam rA my dear Child, that my Suſpicions 
have wronged you; I am ſorry that you have been 
© ſo ſeverely puniſhed on this Account.'—And at laſt 
gave him a little Horſe to make him amends; again 
Fepeating-his Sorrow for what had paſt” 
Tom's Guilt now flew in his Face more than any 
Severity could make it. He could more eaſil — 
the Lathes of Thwackum, than the Genero 
Allwortby. The Tears buſt from his Eyes, ind be 
fell upon his Knees, crying, Oh! Sir, you are-too 
good to me Indeed, you are. Indeed, I don't 
eſerve it.“ And at that very Inſtant, from the 
Fullaeſs of his Heart, had almoſt betrayed the Se- 
erer but the good Govt E the Game-keoper: — 4 | 
oF”... gel 
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geſte: to him what might be the Conſequence to the 
poor Fellow, and this Confideration ſealed his Lips, 
, Thwackum did all he could to difluade Alkvorſhy 
from ſhewing any Compaſſion or Kindneſs to the 
Boy, ſaying, * He had perſiſted in an Untruth z' and 
gave ſome Hints, that a ſecond Whipping might pro- 
bably bring the Matter to Light. 7 

But Mr, A/lworthy abſolutely refuſed to ocabint to 
the Experiment. | He ſaid, the Boy had ſuffered, e- 
nough already, for concealing the Truth, even if he 
was guilty, ſeeing, that he could have no Motive 155 
a miſtaken Point of Honour for ſo doing. 

Honour, cry'd Thwackum, with ſome W , 
mere Stubbornneſs and Obſtinacy] Can Honous 
teach any one to tell a Lie, or can Honour exiſt i oh | 
dependent of Religion. 

This Diſcourſs happened at Table when Hams 
was juſt ended; and there were preſent Mr. A/twor- 
thy, Mie Thwackum, and a third Gentleman who now 
entered into the Debate, and whom, before we pro- 
ceed any farther, we ſhall briefly introduce to our 
Reader's nn | 


CHAP. II. The Character of Mr. Square the. 
Philoſopher, and of Mr. Tharachunn the Divine wes | 
with a Diſpute concerning = | 


HE Name of . this Gentleman. who had then 
reſided ſome time at Mr. Allworthy's Houſe, 

was Mr. Squere. His natural Parts were not of the 
firſt Rate, but he bad greatly improved them by a, 
learned Education. He was deeply read in the Anti- 
ents, and a . Maſter of all the Works of Plato, 
and 4riftetle, Upon which great Models be had prin- 
_cipally formed himſelf, ſometimes. according with 
the Opi of the one, and ſometimes with that of 
the other. In Morals he was a profeſt Platonift, and 
. N he e eee 1 60 5 C 
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But tho? he had, as we have ſaid, formed his Mo- 
rals on the Platonie Model, yet he perfectly agreed 
with the Opinion of Ariſtotle in conſidering that great 
Man rather in the Quality of a Philoſopher or a Spe- 
culatiſt, than as a Legiſlator. This Sentiment he 
carried a great Way; indeed, ſo far, as to regard all 
Virtue as Matter of Theory only. This, it is true, 
he never affirmed, as I have heard, to any one; and 
yet upon the leaſt Attention to his Conduct, I cannot 
help thinking, it was his real Opinion, as it will per- 
fectly reconcile ſome Contradictions which might o- 
ther wiſe appear in his Character. | 
This Gentleman and Mr. Thwackum ſcarce ever 
met withont a Diſputation ; for their Tenets were, 
indeed, diametrically oppoſite to each other. Square 
held human Nature to be the Perfection of all Vir- 
tue, and that Vice was a Deviation from our Nature, 
in the ſame Manner as Deformity of Body is. 
Thꝛoactum, on the contrary, maintained that the hu- 
man Mind, ſince the Fall, was nothing but a Sink 
of Iniquity, till purified and redeemed by Grace. 
In one Point only they agreed, which was, in all 
their Diſcourſes on Morality, never to mention the 
Word "Goodneſs, The favourite Phraſe of the for- 
mer, was tbe natural Beauty of Virtue; that of the 
latter, was the divine Power of Grace. The former 
meaſured all Actions by the wnalterable Rule of Right, 
and the eternal: Fitneſs of Things ; the latter decided 
all Matters by Authority; but, in doing this, he al- 
ways uſed the Scriptures-and their Commentators, 
as the Lawyer doth his Cote upon Lyttleton, where the 
Comment'is of equal Authority with the Text. 
After this ſhort Introduction, the Reader will be 
pleaſed to remember, that the Parſon had concluded 
his Speech with a triumphant Queſtion, to which he 
had apprehended no Anſwer ; viz. Can any Honour 
exiſt independent of Religion? N 
To this Square anſwered, that it was impoſſible to 
a diſcourſe 
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diſcourſe philoſophically concerning Words, till their 
Meaning was firſt eſtabliſhed; that there was ſcarce 
any two Words of a more vague and uncertain ſigni- 
fication, than the two he had mentioned; for that 
there were almoſt as many different Opinions con- 
cerning Honour as concerning Religion. But,“ fas 
he, © if by Honour you mean the true natural Beab- 
« ty of Virtue, I will maintain it may exiſt i 
dent of any Religion whatever. Nay, (added he) 
you yourſelf will allow it may exiſt independept of 
all but one; ſo will a Mabometan, a Few, and all 
t the Maintainers of all the different Sets in the 
World.“ | | | 
Thwackum replied, This was arguing with the uſu- 
al Malice of all the Enemies to the true Church. He 
ſaid, he doubted fiot bus that all the Infidels and He- 
reticks in the World would, if they could, confine 
Honour to their own abſurd Errors, and damnable 
Deceptions'; But Honour,” ſays he, © is not there - 
fore manifold, becauſe there are many abſurd Opi- 
nions about it; nor is Religion manifold, becauſe' 
„there are various SeQs and Hereſies in the World. 
© When I mention Religion, I mean the Chriſtian 
© Religion; and not only the Chriſtian Religion, but 
the Proteſtant Religion; and not only the Pro- 
© teftant Religion, but the Church of England. 
© And, when I mention Honour, I mean that Mode 
of divine Grace which is not only conſiſtent with, 
but dependent upon, this Religion; and is conſiſtent 
* with, anddependentopon, no other. Now, to ſay that 
© the Honour There mean, and which was, I thought, 
© all the Honour I could be ſuppoſed to mean, will 
© uphold, much leſs dictate, an Untruth, is to aſſert 
© an abſurdity too ſhocking to be conceived .. 
II purpoſely avoided,” ſays Square, '* drawing a 
© Concluſion which I thought evident from what I 
© have ſaid; but if you perceived it, Tam ſure ou 
_ © have not attempted to anſwer it. However to drop 
e F 4 „tn mY 
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the Article of Religion, I think it is plain, from 
what you have ſaid, that we have different Ideas of 
Honour; or why do we not agree in theſame Terms 
© of its Explanation ? I have aſſerted, that true Ho- 
*-nourand true Virtue are almoſt ſynonimous Terms, 
© and that they are both founded on the unalterable 
Rule of Right, and the eternal Fitneſs of Things; 
to which an Untruth being abſolutely repugnant and 
contrary, is is certain that true Honour cannot ſu 
port an Untruth. In this, therefore, I think, we 
are agreed; but that this Honour can be ſaid to be 
founded on Religion, to which it is antecedent, if 
by Religion be meant any poſitive Law———  - 
© TJagree,” anſwered Thwackum, with great Warmth, 
with a Man who afſerts Honour to be antecedent to 
Religion! Mr. Allworthy, did I agree? 
He was proceeding, when Mr. Allusriby intetpoſ- 
ed, telling them very coldly, they had both miſtaken 
his Meaning; for that he had faid nothing of true 
Hohour.——it is poſſible, however, he would not 
have eaſily quieted the Diſputants, who were grow- 
ing equally warm, had not another Matter now fal- 
len out, which put a een to the ene at 


R 


CHA P. IV. Ontaining a — fry Apology fo the 
Author ; and-a Childifh Incident, . e re- 
e an Apology likewiſe. Be 


FORE I proceed Gates, I ſhall deg leave to 
obviate ſome Miſconſtructions, into which the 
Teal of ſome few Readers may lead them; for ! 
would not willingly give offence to any, eſpecially 
to _ who are warm in the Cauſe of Virtue or 
Religio 
| — themabore, no Man will, by the ene 
Miſunderſtanding, or Perverſion, of my Mean 
miſrepreſent me, as endeavouring to caſt any Ridic 
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on the greateſt Perfections of human Nature; and | 
which do, indeed, alone purify and ennoble the Heart 
of Man, and rife him above the Brute Creation: 
This, Reader, I will venture to Tay, (and by how 
much the better Man you are yourſelf, by ſo much 
the more will you be inclined to believe rhe) that! 
would rather have buried the Sentiments of theſe two 
Perfons in eternal Oblivion; than have done any In- 
jury to either of theſe glorious Cauſes. ee 
On the contrary, it is with a view to their Service 
that J have taken upon me to record the Lives and 
Actions of two of their falſe and pretended Cham- 
pions. A treacherous Friend is the moſt daggerous 
Enemy; and I will ſay boldly, that both Religion 
and Virtue have received more real Diſcredit from 
Hypocrites, than the wittieſt Profligates or Infidels 
could ever caſt upon them: Nay farther, as thefe 
two in their Purity, are rightly called the Bands of 
civil Society, and are indeed the greateſt of Bleſſings; 
ſo when poiſoned and corrupted with Fraud, pretence 
and AﬀeQation, they have become the worſt of 
civil Curſes, and have enabled Men to perpetrate 
the moſt cruel Miſchiefs to their own Species. 
Indeed, I doubt not but this Ridicule will in ge- 
neral be allowed; my chief Apprehenſion is, as many 
true and juſt Sentiments often came from the Mouths 
of theſe Porfond; left the whole ſhould be taken to- 
gether, and I ſhould be conceived to ridicule all alike. 
Now the Reader will be pleaſed to conſider, that as 
neither of theſe Men were Fools, they could not be 
ſuppoſed to have holden none but wrong Principles, 
and to have uttered nothing biit abſurdities; what 
Injuſtice, therefore; muſt I have done to their Cha- 
racters, had I ſelected only what was bad, and how 
horridly wretched and maimed muſt their Arguments 
have appeared! cas Fats FS up : 
Upon the whole, it is not Religion or Virtue, but 
the Want of them, which is here expoſed, Had not 
5 88 F 5 Thwackum 
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Thwackum too much neglected Virtue, and Square 
Religion, in theCompoſition of their ſeveral Syſtems; 
and had not both utterly diſcarded all natural Good- 
neſs of Heart, they had never been repreſented as the 
Objects of Deriſion in this Hiſtory in which we will 
now proceed. _ 
This Matter, then, which put an End to the De- 
bate mentioned in the laſt Chapter, was no other than 
a Quarrel between Maſter Blifil and Tom Jones, the 
Conſequence of which had been a Bloody Noſe to the 
former; for though Maſter Bliil, notwithſtanding 
he was the Younger, was in Size above the other's 
Match, yet Tom was much his Superior at the noble 
Art of Boxing. N 
Tom, however, cautiouſly avoided all Engage- 
ments with that Youth; for beſides that Tommy 
Jones was an inoffenſive Lad amidſt all his Roguery, 
and really loved Bl;il, Mr. Thwackum, being always 
the ſecond of the latter, would have been Goffcient 
to deter him. 
But well ſays a certain author, no Man is wiſe at 
all Hours; it is therefore no wonder that a Boy is not 
ſo. A Difference ariſing at Play between the two 
Lads, Maſter Blifil called Tom a Beggarly Baſtard. 
Upon which the latter, who was ſomewhat paſſionate 
in his Diſpoſition, immediately cauſed that Phznome- 
non in the Face of the former, which we have above 
remembered. | . | | 
Maſter Bi now, with his Blood running from 
his Noſe, and the Tears galloping after from his Eyes, 
appeared before his Uncle and the tremendous 
Thwackum, In which Court an Indictment of Aſ- 
fault, Battery, and Wounding, was inſtantly prefer- 
red againſt 2 who in his Excuſe only pleaded the 
Provocation, which was indeed all the Matter that 
Maſter Blifil had omitted. 

It is indeed poſſible, that this Circumſtance might 
have eſcaped his Memory; for, in his Reply, he po- 
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ſitively inſiſted, that he made Uſe of no ſuch Appel- 
lation; adding, Heaven forbid ſuch naughty Words 


o 


© ſhould ever come out of his Mouth. 


Tom, though * all Form of Law, rejoined. in, 
Afirmance of the Words. Upon which Maſter Bli- 
fil ſaid, It is no Wonder: Thoſe who will tell one 
« Fib, will hardly ſtick at another. If I had told my 
Maſter ſuch a wicked Fib as you have done, I ſhould 
be aſhamed to ſhew my Face” 
What Fib, Child?? cries Thwackum, pretty ea- 


ger 9 lag * Uhren 
Why he told you that no Body was with him 
a ſhooting when he killed the Partridge; but he 
. knows (here he burſt into a Flood of Tears) yes, he 
© knows; for he confeſſed it to me; that Black George 
© the Game-keeper was there. Nay, he ſaid, —Yes. 
you did, — deny it if you can, That you would not 
© have confeſt the Truth, tho' Maſter had cut yaw 
£40, Vhaged?' ei wen eier 
At this the Fire flaſhed from Thwackum's Eyes ; 
and he cried out in Triumph: Oh ho! This is your 
*-miſtaken Notion of Honour ! This is the Boy who 
was not to be whipped again l' But Mr. Alworthy,. 
with a more gentle Aſpe&, turned towards the Lad, 
and ſaid, Is this true, Child? How came you to 
< perſiſt ſo obſtinately in a Falſhood, _ wy 
Tom ſaid, He ſcorned a Lie as muchas any one; 
© but he thought his Honour engaged him to act as 
* he did; for he had promiſed- the poor Fellow to 
© conceal him; which,” he ſaid, * he thought him- 
© ſelf farther obliged to, as the Game-keeper had 
* begged him not to go into the Gentleman?s Manor, 
and had at laſt-gone himſelf in Compliance with. 
© his Perſuaſions.“ He ſaid, © This was the- whole 
*.. Truth of the Matter, and he would take his Oath. 
of it;“ and concluded with very paſſionately beg- 
ging Mr. Allwortby, © to have Compaſſion on the poor 
* Fellow's Family, eſpecially as he himſelf only lad. 


* 
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been guilty, and the other had been very difficultly 
© prevailed on, to do what he did. Indeed, Sir,“ ſaid 
he, © it could hardly be called'a Lie that I told; for 
the poor Fellow was entirely innocent of the whole 
© Matter. I ſhould have gone alone after the Birds ; 
© nay, I did go at firſt, and he only followed me to 
prevent more Miſchief. Do, pray, Sir, let me be 
© puniſhed, take my little Horſe away again; but 
« pray, Sir, forgive poor George.“ 8 
Mr. Allworthy heſitated a few Moments, and then 
diſmiſſed the Boys, adviſing them to live more friend- 
ly and peaceably together. 


CHAP. v. The Opinion of the Divine and the Phi- 
_ loſopher concerning the two Boys; with ſame Reaſons 
for their Opinions, and other Matters. Ch 


| Ti 1s Probable that by diſcloſing this Secret, which 


had been communicated in the utmoſt Confidence 
to him, young Blifil preſerved his Companion from 
a good Laſhing: For the Offence of the bloody Noſe 
would have been of itſelf ſufficient Cauſe for Thwack- 
um to have proceeded to Correction; but now this 
was totally abſorbed, in the Conſideration of the 
other Matter; and with regard to this, Mr: Alfwor- 
thy declared privately, he thought the Boy deſerved 
Reward rather than Puniſhment; ſo that Thwackum's 
Hand was withheld by a genera} Pardon. ; 

Thwackum, whoſe Meditations were full of Birch, 


exclaimed againſt this weak, and, as he ſaid he would 


venture to call it, wicked Lenity. To remit the 
Puniſhment of ſuch Crimes was, he faid, to encou- 
rage them. He enlarged much on the Correction of 
Children, and quoted many Texts from Solomon and 
others; which being to be found in fo many other 
Books, ſhall not be found here. He then applied 
himſelf to the Vice of Lying, on which Head he was 


altogether as learned as he had been on the other. 
| of. 5 Square 
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_ $qiibre ſaid, he had been endeavourin ring to recoieſt 

the Behaviour of Tom with his Idea of perfect Vir- 
tue ; but could not. He owned there was ſomethi 
which at firſt Sight red like Fortitude in the 
Action; but as Fortitude was a Virtue, and Falſhood 
4 Vice, they could dy no Means agree or unite toge· 
ther. He added, that as this was in ſome Meaſure 
to confound Virtue and Vice, it might be worth Mr. 
Thwackum*s Conſideration, whether a larger "Eb 
tion might not be laid on, upon that Account. | 

As both theſe learned men concurred in cenfuring 

ones, ſo were iy hr no leſs unanimous in applau bing | 

aſter Bll. To bring Truth to Li geo wid by 
Parſon afſerted; to be the Duty of Rery religious 
Man; and by the Philoſopher this was declared to be 
highly conformable with the Rule of Right, and the 
eternal and unalterable Fitneſs of Things. 

All this, however, weighed very hitle with Mr. | 
Alwortby. He could not be prevailed on to fign the 
Warrant for the Execution of Fones; There was 
ſomething within his own Breaſt, with which the in- 
vincible Fidelity which that Youth had preſerved, 

correſponded much better than it had done with the 

gon of Thwackum, or with the Virtue of Square. 
He therefore ftriQly Sony the former of theſe Geti- 
tlemen to abſtain from laying violent Hands on Tom 
for what had paſt. The P gogue was obliged to 
obey thoſe Orders; ; but not ih great Reluctance, 
and frequent Mutterings, that the Uoy would be der- 
tainly ſpoiled. 

Towards the Game-keeper the good Man behaved 
with more Severity. He preſently ſummoned that 
poor Fellow before him, and after many bitter Re- 
monſtrances, paid him his Wages, and diſmiſſed him 
from his Service; for Mr. Miworthy rightly obſerved, 
that there was a great Difference between being guilty 
of a Falſhood to excuſe yourſelf, and to excuſe ano- 
ther: He likewiſe urged, as the principal Motive to 

his 
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his inflexible Severity againſt this Man, that he had 
baſely ſuffered Tom Jones to undergo ſo heavy a Pu- 
niſhment for his. Sake, whereas he ought to have pre- 
vented it, by making the Diſcovery himſelf. 
When this Story became public, many People di- 
fered from Square and Thwackum in) udging the Con- 
duct of the two Lads on the Occaſion. Maſter B/if 
| was generally called a ſneaking Raſcal, a poor-ſpirit- 
ed Wretch; with other Epithets of the like Kind; 
whilſt Tom was honoured with the Appellations of a 
brave Lad, a Jolly Dog, and an honeſt Fellow. In- 
deed his Behaviour, to Black George much ingratiated 

Bim with all the Servants; for, though that Fellow 
was before. univerſally difliked, yet he was no ſooner 
turned away than he was as univerſally pitied ; andthe 
Friendſhip and Gallantry of Tom Jones, was celebrat- 
ed by them all with the higheſt Applauſe ; and they 
condemned Maſter Bifi as openly as they durſt, with- 
out incurring the Danger of offending. his Mother. 
For all this, however, poor Tom ſmarted in the Fleſh ; 
for though Thwackum had been inhibited to exerciſe 
his Arm on the foregoing Account, yet, as the Pro- 
verb ſays, It is eaſy to find a Stick, &c, ſo was it eaſy 
to find a Rod; and indeed, the not being able to find: 
one was the only Thing which could have kept 
Thwackum any long Time from chaſtiſing poor Janes. 
Had the bare delight in the Sport been the only 
Inducement to the Pedagogue, it is probable, Maſter. 
Blifl would likewiſe have had his Share; but though: 
Mr. Allworthy had given him frequent Orders to make 
no Difference between the Lads, yet was Thwackum 


. altogether as Kind and gentle to this Youth, as he. 


' was: harſh, nay, even barbarous, to the other. To 
ſay the Truth, Blifil had greatly gained his Maſter's. 
Affections; partly by the profound Reſpect he always. 
ſhewed his Perſon, but much more by the decent Re- 
verence with which he received his Doctrine; for he 


had got by Heart, and frequently repeated, his Nat 
2111 . : anch 
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and maintained all his Maſter's religious Principles 
with a Zeal which was ſurpriſing in one ſo young, and 
which greatly endeared him to the worthy Preceptor. 
Tom Jones, on the other Hand, was not only defi- 
cient in out ward Tokens of Reſpect, often forgetting 
to pull off his Hat, or to bow at his Maſter's Ap- 
roach; but was altogether as unmindſul both of his 
Maſter's Precepts and Example. He was indeed a 
thoughtleſs, giddy Youth, with little Sobriety in his 
Manners, and leſs in his Countenance; and would 
often very impudently and indecently- laugh at his 
C ion for his ſerious. Behaviour... 
Mr. Square had the ſame Reaſon for his Preference 
of the former Lad; for Tom Jones ſhewed no more 
Regard to the learned Diſcourſes which this Gentle- 
man would ſometimes throw away upon him, than to 
thoſe of Thwackum. He once ventured to make a 
Jeſt of the Rule of Right; and at another Time ſaid, 
e believed there was no Rule in the World capable 
of making ſuch a Man as his Father, (for ſo Mr, A- 
wortby ſuffered himſelf to. be called. 
Maſter Blifl, on the contrary, had Addreſs enough 

at ſixteen, to recommend himſelf at one and the ſame 
Time to both theſe Oppoſites. With one he was all 
Religion, with the other he was all Virtue. And 
when both were preſent, he was profoundly ſilent, 
which both interpreted in his Favour and their own. 
Nor was Blißl contented with flattering both theſe 
Gentlemen to their Faces; he took frequent Occa- 
ſions of praiſing them behind their Backs to Alwor- 
thy; before whom, when they two were alone 
and his Uncle commended any religious or vir- 
tuous Sentiment, (ſor many ſuch came conſtantly from 
him) he ſeldom failed to aſcribe it to the good In- 
ſtructions he had received from either Thevae tum or 
Square: For he knew his Uncle repeated all fuck 
Compliments to the Perſons for whoſe'Uſe they were 
|  Beagt; and he found by Experience the great Im- 
WEE | preſſions 
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s which they made on the Philoſopher,” as 

well as on the Divine: For, to ſay the Truth, there 

— no Kind of Flattery ſo irreſiſtible as this, at ſecond 
i TE fo n 'S 

The young Gentleman, moreover, ſoon perceived 

how extremely grateful all thoſe Panegyricks on his 

Inſtructors were to Mr. Aieworthy himſelf, as they ſo 

loudly reſounded the Praiſe of that ſingular Plan of 

Edueation which he had faid down : For this worthy 

Man having obſerved the imperfe& Inſtitution of our 

publie Schools, and the many Viees which Boys were 

there liable to learn, had reſol ved to educate his Ne- 

phew, as well as the ether Lad, whom he had in a 

Manner adopted; in his own Houſe ; where he thought 

their Morals would: eſcape all that Danger of being 

cofrupted, to which they would be unavoidably ex- 
poſed in any public School er Univerſity, 

| Having therefore determined to commit theſe Boys 

to the Tuition of à private Tutor, Mr. Thwartum 

was recommended te him for that Office, by a very 
particular Friend, bf whoſe! Underſtanding Mr. Ali. 
worthy had a great Opinion, and in whoſe Inteprity 
he placed fnuch Confidence. This Thwackum was 

Fellow of a College, where he almoſt entitely refid- 

td; and had à great Reputation for Learning, Re- 

ligion and Sobriety of Manners. And theſe were 
doubtleſs the Qualifications by Which Mr. Allwworthy's 

Friend had been induced to retommend him; though 

indeed this Friend had ſome Obligations to Thwack- 

um's Family, who were the moſt conſiderable Perſons 
in a Borough which that Gentleman repreſented in 

Parliament. i DSS THT | . 

'' Thwathum, at his firſt Arrival, was extremely a- 
cable to Aliwortby; and indeed he perfectly an- 
ered the Character which had been given of him. 

Upon longer Acquaintance, however, and more inti- 

mate Converſation, this worthy Man ſaw Infirmitres 

in the Tutor, which he could have wiſhed him 
ais: | 


have 
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have been without; tho? as thoſe feemed greatly 
over- balanced by his good Qualities, they did not in- 
cline Mr. Allwortby to part with him; nor would 
they indeed have juſtiſied fuch a Proceeding: For the 
Reader is greatly miſtaken, if he conceives that 
Thwackum appeared to Mr. Allwortby in the ſame 
Light as he doth to him in this Hiſtory; and he is as 
much deceived, if he imagines, that the moſt inti- 
mate Acquaintance which he himiſelf could have had 
with that Divine, would have informed him of thoſe 
Things which we, from our Inſpiration, are enabled 
to open and diſcover. Of Readers who, from: ſuck 
Conceits as theſe, condemn the Wiſdom or Penetra- 
tion of Mr, Aliwortby, I ſhall not ſcraple to ſay, that 
they make a very bad and ungrateful Uſe of that 
Knowledge which we have communicated to them. 
Theſe apparent Errors in the Doctrine of Tbwaci- 
um, ſerved greatly to palliate the contrary Errors in 
that of Square, which our good Man no leſs faw and 
condemned. He | thought. indeed that the different 
Exuberances of theſe Gentlemen, would correct their 
different Imperſections; and that from both, eſpeci- 
ally with his Aſſiſtance, the two IL. ads would derive 
ſufficient precepts of true Religion and Virtue. If 
the Event happened ebntrary to his Expectations, 
this poſſibly proceeded from ſome Fault in the Plan 
itſelf; which the Reader hath my Leave to diſcover, 
if he can. For we do not pretend to introduce any 
infallible Characters into this Hiſtory; where we hope 
nothing will be found which hath never yet been ſeen 


in human Nature. | = 5301 
To return therefore ; the Reader will not, I think, 
wonder that the different Behaviour of the two Lads 
above commemorated, produced the difterent Effects, 
of which he hath already ſeen ſome Inſtances; and be- 
fides this, there was another Reaſon for the Conduct 
of the Philoſopher and the Pedagogue; but . being 


4 
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Matter of great Importance, we ſhall reveal it in 
the next Chapter, Late 19% 


CHAP. VI. Containing a better Reaſon fill for the 
before-mentioned Opinions. | 


I. is to be known then, that thoſe two learned 
| 


—— 


Perſonages, who have lately made a conſidera- 
le 1 on the Theatre of this Hiſtory, had, from 
their firſt Arrival at Mr. A/kvortby's Houſe, taken fo 
great an Affection, the one to his Virtue, the other 
to his Religion, that they had meditated the cloſeſt 
Alliance with him. | 
For this Purpoſe they had caſt their Eyes on that 
fair Widow, whom, tho' we have not for ſome Time 
made-any mention of her, the Reader, we truſt, hath 
not forgot. Mrs. Blifil was indeed the Object to 
which they both aſpired. 1 THREW 
It may ſeem remarkable that of four Perſons whom 
we have commemorated at Mr. Allworthy's Houſe, 
three of them ſhould fx their Inclinations on a La- 
dy, who was never greatly celebrated for her Beau- 
ty, and who was, moreover, now a little deſcended 
into the Vale of Years; but in reality, Boſom Friends, 
and intimate Acquaintance, have a kind of natural 
Propenſity to particular Females at the Houſe of a 
Friend; viz. to-his Grand-mother, Mother, Sifter, 
Daughter, Aunt, Niece or Couſin, when they are 
rich, and to his Wife, Siſter, Daughter, Niece, Cou- 
2 Miſtreſs or Servant Maid, if they ſhould be hand- 
ome, | ö : 
We would not, however, have our Reader ima- 
gine, that Perſons of ſuch Characters, as were ſup- 
ported by Thwackum and Square, would undertake a 
Matter of this Kind, which hath been a little cenſur- 
ed by ſome rigid Moraliſts, before they had thorough- 
ly examined it, and conſidered whether it was (as 
 Shakeſpear phraſes it) © Stuff o' th* Conſcience! or no. 
Thwackum 
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Thwackum was encouraged to the Undertaking, 


refle&ing, that to covet your Neighbour's Siſter? id 2 
where forbidden, and he knew it was a Rule in the 
Conſtruction of all Laws, that © Expreſſum facit ceſ- 
4 ſare Tacitum, the Senſe of which is, ©, When a 
„% Law-giver ſets down plainly his whole Meaning, 
« we are prevented from making him mean what we 
c pleaſe ourſelves.” As ſome Inſtances of Women, 
therefore, are mentioned in the divine Law, which 
forbids us to covet our Neighbour's Goods, and that 
of a Siſter omitted, he concluded it to be law ful. And 
as to Square, who was in his Perſon what is called a 
jolly Fellow, or a Widow's Man, he eaſily reconciled - 
his Choice to the eternal Fitneſs of Things. 
Now, as both theſe Gentlemen were induſtrious in 
taking every Opportunity of recommending them 
| ſelves to the Widow, they apprehended one certain 
Method was, by giving her Son the conſtant Prefe- 
rence to the other Lad; and as they conceived" the 
Kindneſs and Affection which Mr. Allwor thy ſnew ed 
the latter, muſt be highly difagreeable to her, they 
doubted not but the laying hold on all Occaſions 2 
degrade and vilify him, would be highly pleaſing to 
her; who, as ſhe heated the Boy, muſt love all thoſe 
who did him any hurt. In this Thwackum' had the 
Advantage; for while Square could only ſcarify the 
poor Lad's Repytation, he could flea his Sein; and 
indeed he conſidered every Laſh he gave him as a 
Compliment paid to his Miſtreſs; ſo that he could 
with the utmoſt Propriety repeat this old 23 
Line, Caſtigo te non quod odio Babeam, |, 
* AMEM ; I chaſtiſe thee not out of Hatred, * — 
« of Lor.“ And this indeed he often had in his 
Mouth, or rather, according to the old Phraſe never 
more properly applied, at his Fingers Ends. 
For this Reaſon, principally, the two 8 
concurred, as we have ſeen x ite in their O 


— the two Lads; this being indeed * 
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the only Inſtance of their concurring. in any Point. 


For beſides the Difference of their Principles, they 
had both long ago ſtrongly ſuſpected each other's 


Deſign, and hated one another with no little Degree 
of Inv@ceracy. l Et 
This mutual Anitnofity was a good deal increaſed 
by their alternate Succeſſes: For Mrs. Bail knew 
what they would be at long before they imagined it; 
or indeed intended ſhe ſhould : For they proceeded 
with great Caution leſt ſhe ſhould be offended, and 
acquaint Mt. A/lworthy; but they bad no Reaſon. for 
any fuch Fear. She was well enough pleaſed with a 
Paſſion of which the intended none ſhould have any 
Fruits but hetfelf, And the only Fruits ſhe deſigned 
for herfelf were Flattery and Courtſhip ; for which 
Purpoſe ſhe ſoothed them by Turns, and a long 
Time equally. She was indeed rather inclined to 
favour the Parſon's Principles; but Square's Perfon 
was mote agreeable to her Bye; for he was a come» 
ly Man; whereas the Pedagogue did in Countenance 
very nearly refemble that 'Gentleman, who in the 
Harlot's Progreſs is ſeen correQing the Ladies in 
Bridewell. HS 
Whether Mrs. Blifil had been ſurfeited with the 
Sweets of Marriage, or diſguſted by its Bitters, or 
from what other Cauſe it — I will not de- 
termine; but ſhe could never be brought to liſten to 
any ſecond Propoſals. However, ſhe at laſt converſe 
ed with Square, with ſuch a Degree of Intimacy, that 
malicious 'Tongues began to wh er Things of her, 
to which, as well for the ſake of the Lady, as that 
they were highly diſagreeable to the Rule of Right, 
and the Fitneſs of Things, we will give no Credit; 
and therefore ſhall not blot our Paper with them. 
The Padagogue, tis certain, whipt on without get» 


ting a Step nearer to his Journey's End. 
Indeed he had committed a great Frror, and that 
Square diſcovered much ſooner than himlſelf,- Ws 


7 


— 


W 
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/ (as perhaps the Reador- may. have formerly 
| — 44 oder and above pleaſed with the Ber 
havibur of her Huſband j na, m be hong, the abſo- 
lutoly hated him, till his Death at lat a little ep 
eiled him to her Affacians, It will not he therefore 


wonder eil at,/ib ſhe: had nat the moſt violent 
gard to the ing ſhe had by him. And, in 


fancy ſhe ſeldom tawi her Son, or took any Notice of 


dim; and hence ſhe acquieſced after a-litthe Relut- 


ance; in all the Favours: which Ms: Aua ſhows 
ered on the Foundling; hom the good Man called 
his own Boy, and in alt Things put on an entire Equa- 
lity with Maſter Blijk Fhis Acquieſcence in Mrs. 
Blifil was conſidered; by the Neighbaurss and by. the 
Family, as a Mark of her Condeſaenſion to her Bro» 
ther's Humour, and ſhe was; inagined;by alÞ othats, 
as well as Thwackum and Sguere. td, hate: the Found: 
ling in her Heart ; nay, the more Civility ſhe ſhewed 
him, the more they canceived ſie detaſted him, and 
the ſurer Schemes ſhe was laying for his Ruin: For 
as they thought it her Intereſt to hate him, it was 
2 fot her to perſuade them ſhe did not? 
t ochum. was the more confirmed in his/Opipi- 
on, as ſhe had more than ance flily.cauſtd him to hip 
Tom Jones, when Mr. Allkwertby, who. was, an Enemy 
to this Exerciſe, was abroad whereas ſhe had never 
given any ſuch Orders concerning young Bifi. And 
this had likewiſe impoſed upon Square; In —_ 
though ſhe certainly. hated her own Son; of 'whichs 
however monſtrous it appears, Lam aſſured ſhe is not 


a ſingular Inſtance, ſhe appeared, notwithſtanding: all. 


her-outward: Compliance, to be in her Heart i- 
ently diſpleaſed with all the Fayour ſnewi by Mr. All- 
wortby to the Foundling. She frequently. 

of this behind her, Brother's Back, and very ſharply: 
cenſured him for it, both to Thwackum, and Square; 


nay; ſhe. would throw it in the Foeth af Alluior/by 
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Himſelf, when a little Qyarrel or Miff, as it is vals 
garly called, aroſe between them. 
However, when Tum grew up, and gave T okens 
of that Gallantry of Temper hel greatly recom- 
mends Men to Women, this Diſinclination, which ſhe. 
had diſcovered to him when a Child, by Degrees a- 
bated, and at laſt ſhe ſo evidently demonſtrated her 
Affection to him to be much ſtronger than what ſhe 
bore her own Son, that it was impoſſible to miſtake 
her any longer. She was ſo deſirous of often ſeeing 
him, and diſcovered ſuch Satisfaction and Delight in 
his Company, that before he was Eighteen Years old, 
he was become a Rival to both Square and Thwackum ; 
and what is worſe, the whole Country began to talk 
as loudly of her Inclination to Tem, as they had before 
done of that which ſhe had ſhewn to Sguare; on 
which Account the Philoſopher conceived the moſt 
implacable HE for our _ Hero. | 


C HA p. n, Is <obich the Anther bimſelf makes 
| bis bo: pen on Is Stage. 


HO. Mr. Mllworthy way not of himſelf haſty to 

ſee Things in a diſadvantageous Light, and was 
2 ; Kranger to the public Voice, which ſeldom reach- 
es to a Brother or a Huſband, .tho* it rings in the 
Ears of all the Neighbourhood; yet was this Affecti- 
on of Mrs. Blifil to Tom, and the Preference which: 
ſhe too viſibly gave him to her own: Son, of the ut- 
moſt Diſadvantage to that Youth. 

For ſuch was the Compaſſion which inhabited Mr | 
Mlkoerthy's Mind, that "nothing but the Steel of Juſ- 
tice could ever ſubdue it. To be unfortunate in any 
KNeſpect was ſufficient, if there was no Demerit to 
d ounterpoiſe it, to turn the Scale of that good Man's: 

Pity, and to engage his Friendſhip, and his Daene 
ton. bat Þ ot mod 1 1% 

When therefore he! plainly ſaw Malter BI *. 

Maleud abſolutely 


be TO — 
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a fair Outſide allo, This muſt be conſtantly looked to, 


abſolptely deteſted (for that he was) by his own Mo- 


ther he began, on that Account only, to look with an | 


e of Compaſſion upon him; and what the Pffefts 


E | 
= Compaſſion are in good and benevolent Minde, I 


need not here explain to moſt of my Readers. 


Henceforward, he ſaw every Appearance of Virtue | 
in the Youth thro” the magnifying End, and viewed 


all hib Faults with the Glaſs inverted, ſo that they 
became ſcarce perceptible. And this perhaps the a« 
miable Temper of Pity may make ' commendable; 
but the next Step the Weakneſs of human Nature a- 


lone muſt excuſe : For he no ſooner perceived that 


Preference which Mrs. Bl;jfl gave to Tom, than that 
poor Youth, (however innocent) began to ſink in his 
Affections As he roſe in her's. This, 18 true, would of 


itſelf alone nevet have been able to eradicate Fones 


In recording ſome Inſtances of theſe, "we ſhall, if 
well-diſpoſed Youths, who ſhall hereafter be gut 
Readers: For they may here find that Goodneſs of 
Heart, and Opennefs of Temper, tho? theſe may give 


them great Comfort within, and adminiſter to an ho- 


neſt. Pride in their own Minds, will by no Means, 
alas | do their Buſineſs in the World. Prudence and 


CircumſpeRion are neceſſary even to the beſt of Men. 


They are indeed as it were a Guard to Virtue, with- 
out which ſhe can never be ſafe. It is not enough 
that your Deſigns, nay, that your Actions, are intrin- 
fically good, you muſt take Care they ſhall appear ſo. 
If your Inſide be never ſo beautiful, y6u muſt p 


or 
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rightly underſtood, afford a "= uſeful Leſſon to thoſe 
i 


* 1 
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or Malice and Euvy will take Care to blacken lt ſo, 
chat the Sagacity and Goodneſs of an Allwprtby will 
not be able to ſoe through it, and tadiſcera the Beau- 
ties within. Let this, my young Readers, he your 
conſtant Maxim, That no Man can be good enough 
to enable him to geglect the Rules of Rrudencer Nor 
will Virtue herſelf look beautiful, unleſs ſhe be be- 
degked with the Out ward Ornaments of Decency and 
Decorum. And this Precept, my worthy Diſciples, 
if 5 with due Attention, you will, L hope, find 
ſs iently enforced by Examples in the following 


Tak Pardon fer-this ſhort Appearance, by Way of 
Chorus, on the Stage. It is in reality for my own 
Sake, that while I am diſcovering the Rocks on which 
Innocence and. Goodneſs often ſplit, E may not. be 
miſunderſtood to recommend the very Means ta my 
worthy, Readers, by which L intend to ſhew them 
they will be undone. And this, as 1 could not pre- 
vail on any of my AGors to ſpeaks. I myſelf was o- 
bliged to declane. _ - aide of bois 
a 14:20 iy e214 oF 1s 14 TRE £141 Yo 5 1 
CHAP. VIII. 4childiſh Inoidents in aubicb howe- 
ver, is ſeen a good-natur'd Diſpoſition in Tom Jones. 
otto 
E Reader may remember, that Mr. Allwor- 


1 thy gave Tom: Jones a little Honſe, as a kind of 
Smart-Money for the Puniſhment, which he imagin- 


- 


ed he had ſuffered innocent 

This Horſe Tom kept above half a Year, and then 
rode him ta a neighbouring Fair, and! fold bim. 
At his Return, being queſtioned by Tbwachum, 
what he had done with the Money for which the 
Horm was ſold, he frankly declared he would not tell 


| Ge ſays Thwackum, you will not! then I will 
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to which he always applied for Information, on everꝝ 
e 
Tom was now mounted on the Back of a F 'tman, 
and every Thing prepared for Execution, when Mr, 
Altworthy, entering the Room, gave the Criminal a 
Reprieve, and took him with him into another Apart- 
ment; where, being alone with Tom, he put the 
ſame Queſtion to him which Thwackum had before 
aſked him. r SILLL J ; 15 K $ g 4 * 
Tom anſwered, He could in Duty refuſe him no- 
thing; but as for that tytannical Raſcal, he would 
never make him any other anſwer than with a Cud- 
gel, with which he hoped ſoon to be able to pay him 
For all his Barbarities. , 
Mr. Allwortby very ſeverely reprimanded the Lad, 
for his indecent and diſreſpectful Expreſſions concern- 
ing his Maſter ; but much more for his avowing an 
Intention of Revenge. 'He threatened him' with the 
entire Lofs of his Favour, if he ever heard ſuch ano- 
ther Word from his Mouth; for he faid, he would 
never ſupport or befriend a Reprobate. By theſe and 
the like Declarations, he extorted ſome Compunction 
from Tom, in which that Youth was not over ſincere ; 
For he really meditated ſome Return for all the 
ſmarting Fayours he had received at the Hands of 
the Pedagogue. He was, however, brought by Mr. 
Alkworthy to expreſs a Concern for his Reſentment 
againſt T hwackum ; and then the good Man, after 
fome wholeſome Admonition, permitted him to pro- 
cetd, which he did as follows: 3 
Indeed, my dear Sir, I love and honour you 
© more than all the World ; I know the great Obli- 
© gations I have to you, and ſhould deteſt myſelf, if 
J thought my Heart was capable of Ingratitude. 
Could the little Horſe you gave me ſpeak, I am 
fure he could tell you how fond I was of your Pre- 
* ſent; For I had more Pleaſure in feeding him, than 
© in riding him. Indeed, Sir, it went to my Heart 
Vor. G to 
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190 part with him; nor would I have ſold him upon 


*- any other Account in the World than what I did, 
© You aug Sir, I am convinced, in my Caſe, 

vould have done the ſame: For none ever ſo ſen- 
ſibiy felt the Misfortunes of others. What would 
J you feel, dear Sir, if you thought yourſelf the Oc- 
caſion of them? Indeed, Sir, there never was any 
Miſery like theirs. —Like whoſe Child,” ſays All- 
* worthy, what do you mean? Oh, Sir, anſwered 
Tom, your poor e-keeper, with all his large 
Family, ever ſince your diſcarding him, have been 
© periſhing with all the Miſeries of Cold and Hunger. 
6 . not bear to ſee theſe poor Wretches naked 
* and ſtarving, and at the ſame Time know myſelf 


to have been the Occaſion of all their Sufferings.— 
© I could not bear it, Sir, upon my Soul, I could not. 


(Here the 'Tears ran down his Cheeks, and he thus 
proceeded.) It was to ſave them from abſolute 
© DeſtruQtion, I parted with your dear-Preſent, not- 
< withſtanding all the Value I had for it.—I ſold the 
* Horſe for them, and they have every Farthing of 
© the Money, =O 

Mr. Allwertby now ſtood ſilent for ſome Moments 
and before he ſpoke the Tears ſtarted from his Eyes. 
He at length diſmiſſed Tom with a general Rebuke, 


adviſing him for the future to apply to him in Caſes . 


of Diſtreſs, rather than to uſe extraordinary Means 
of relieving them himſelf. - _ 


% 
: 


This Affair was afterwards the Subject of much 
Debate between Thwackum and Square. Thwackum 
held, that this was flying in Mr. Alkwortby's Face, 
who had intended to puniſh the Fellow for his Diſo- 
bedience. He ſaid, in ſome Inſtances, what the 
World called Charity appeared to him tobe oppoſing 
the Will of the Almighty, which had marked ſome 
particular Perſons for Deſtruction; and that this was 
in like manner acting in Oppoſition to Mr. Al/warthy z 
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concluding as uſual, with a beariy Recommendation 


of — 8 

E agg onthe other Sade, i in Op- 
poſition pe 2 or in compliſance 
with Mr. — who ſeemed very much to ap- 
prove what Jones had done. As to what he urged 
on this Occaſion, as Lam convinced moſt of my Rea- 


ders, will be much abler Advocates for poor Fones, 


it would be t to relate it. Indeed It was 
not difficult to reconcile to the Rule of Right, an Ac- 
tion which it would bare been Nl to rc | 
from the Rule Wrong.” 


CHAP. R. Outline. an e : a more 
beinous Kind, with mY Corr pes f Fan 
and Square, Parte” 1. 


T hath 6 obſerved! — Man of much 
[ ter Reputation for Wiſdom than myſelf, that 
isfortune ſeldom come ſingle. An Inſtance of this 
may, I believe, be ſeen in thoſe Gentlemen who have 
the Misfortune to have any of their Rogueries detec- 
ted: For here Diſcovery ſeldom 3 till the whole 
is come out. Thus it happened to poor Tom; who 
was no ſooner pardoned for ſelling the Horſe, than 
he was diſcovered to have ſome time before ſold a 
fine Bible —— Mr. Allworthy gave him, the Money 
ariſing from which Sale he had diſpoſed of in the 
ſame Manner. This Bible Maſter Bljß had purcha- 
ſed, though he had alrendy ſuch another of 2 own, 
partly out of Reſe eſpect for the Book, and partly out of 
naſhip to Tom, being unwilling: that the Bible 
ſnould be ſold out of the Family at balf Price. He 
therefore diſburſed the ſaid half Price himſelf; for 
he was a very prudent Lad, and ſo careful of his Mo- 


ney, that he had laid up almoſt every Penny which 


he had received from Mr. Allworthy. 
ee . noted to be Alete 0 


no a 


no Book but their own. On the contrary, from the 
Time when Maſter Blif! was firſt poſſeſſed! of thia 
Bible, he never uſed any other. Nay, he was ſeen 
reading in it much oftner than he had before been in 
his own. Now, as he frequently aſked' Thwaatum 
to explain difficult paſſages to him, that Gentleman 
unfortunately took Notice of Tom's Name, which 
was written in many Parts of the Book. This 
brought on an Enquinys which obliged: Maſter BIA. 
to diſcover the whole Matter. 
+ Thwackum was reſolved, a Crime of this Kind, 
which he called Sacrilege, ſhould not go unpuniſhed. 
He therefore proceeded immediately to Caſtigation; 
and, not contented with that, he acquainted Mr. A. 
wortby, at their next meeting, with this monſtrous 
Crime as it appeared to him; inveighing againſt Ton 
in the moſt bitter Terms, and likening him to the Buy- 
ers and Sellers who, were dtiyen out of the Temple 
; : Square ſaw this Matter in a very different Ligh 
He ſaid, He could not perceive any higher Crime in 
ſelling one Book, than in ſelling another. That to 
ſell Bibles was ſtrictly law ful by all laws both divine 
and human, and conſequently there was;no Unfitneſs 
in it He told ThWõretum that his great Concern on 
this Occafibn brought to his. Mind the Story of a 
vety devot Woman, Who, gut of, pure Regard to 
Religion, ſtole Tillotſon“ Sermons from a Lady of 
her Acquaintan ce. 
The Story cauſed a vaſt quantity of Blood to ruſh 
| into the Parſon's F ace, which of itſelf was none of 
the paleſt; and he. was going to ręply with great 
Warmth and Anger, had not Mrs. ifi,, who wWas 
preſent ab this Pebatè, interpoſed. That Lady de- 
clated herſelf abſolutely of Mr. Sgaare's Side. She 
argued, indeed) wery learnedly in Ae of his 
Opinion, and concluded with ſaying, If Tem had been 
guilty of any Faulty: ſhe muſt confeſs het 1ownsSon! 
appeared to be equally;oulpable ;: for * 
on 8 9 | 
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ſee uo Difference | between the Buyer and Seller; 
both of whom' were ulike to be driven out of the 
Temple: n. EN | 1007 
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Mrs. Bil, having declared her Opinion, put an 
End to the Debate. Sguare's Triumph would al- 
moſt have ſtopt his Words, had he needed them; and 
Thwackum, who, for Reaſons before- mentioned, he 
durſt not venture to diſoblige the Ly. was almoſt - 
choaked with Indignation. As to Mr. Allwortby, 
he faid, ſince the Boy had been already puniſhed, he 
would not deliver his Sentiments on the Occaſion ; 
and whether he was, or was not, angry with the 
Lad, I muſt leave to the Readers. own Conjecture. 

Soon after this, an Action was brought againſt the 
Game-keeper by Squire Weſtern (the Gentleman in 
whoſe Manor the Partridge was killed) for Depreda- 
tions of the like Kind. This was a moſt unfortunate 
Circumſtance for the Fellow, as it not only of itſelf 
threatened his Ruin, but actually prevented Mr. All- 
worthy for reſtoring him to his Favour. For as 
that Gentleman was walking out one Evening with 
Maſter Bl;fl and young Jones, the latter ſlily drew 
him to the Habitation of Black George ; where the 
Family of that poor Wretch, namely, his Wife and 
Children, were found in all the Miſery with which 
Cold, Hunger, and Nakednefs, can affect human 
Creatures: For as to the Money they had received 
_ Jones, former Debts had conſumed almoſt the 
whole. . ae enen 1 28 
Such a Scene as this could not fail of affecting the 
Heart of Mr. Allworthy. He immediately gave the 
Mother à Couple of Guineas, with which he bid 
her cloath her Children. The poor Woman burſt 
into Tears at his Goodneſs, and while ſhe was thank- 
ing him, could not refrain from expreſſing her Grati- 
titude to Tom; who had, ſhe ſaid, long preſerved 
both her and her's from ſtarving. | We have not, ſays 
ſhe, had a. Morſel to eat, nor had theſe*poor Children 
ISI As- | | G 3 had 
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had a Rag to put on, but what his Goodneſs hath be- 
ſtowed on us: For indeed, beſides the Horſe and the 
Bible, Tom had ſacrificed a Night-gown and other 
Things to the Uſe of this diſtreſſed Family. 
On their Return home, Tom, made Uſe of all his 
Eloquence to diſplay the Wretchedneſs of thoſe Peo- 
ple, and the Penitence of Black George himſelf ; and 
in this he ſucceeded ſo well, that Mr. Allworthy ſaid, 
He thought the Man had ſuffered enough for what 
was paſt; that he would forgive him, and think of 
ſome Means of providing for him and his Family. 

. © Fones was ſo delighted with this News, that, 
though it was dark when they returned home, he 
could not help going back a Mile in a Shower of 
Rain to acquaint the poor Woman with the glad Ti- 
dings; but, like other haſty Divulgers of News, he 
only brought on himſelf the Trouble of contradicting 
it; For the Ill-fortune of Black George made uſe of 
the very Opportunity of his Friend's Abſence to 0- 


verturn all again. 


CHAP. X. In which Maſter Blifil and Jones 
| appear in different Lights. | 


FASTER Bl:;# fell very ſhort of his Compani- 
| on in the amiable Quality of Mercy ; but he 
as greatly exceeded him in one of a much higher 

Kind, namely, in Juſtice: In which he followed both 

the Precepts and Example of Thwackum and Square ; 
for though they would both make frequent Uſe of 
the Word Mercy, yet it was plain, that in reality 
Square held it to be inconſiſtent with the Rule of 
Right; and Thwackum was for doing Juſtice, and 
leaving Mercy to Heaven. The two Gentlemen did 
indeed ſomewhat differ in Opinion concerning the 
Objects of this ſublime Virtue; by which Thwac- 
Lum would probably have 4 0 one half of Man- 
| kind, and Square the other halt. % | 
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Maſter Blif! then, though he had kept Silence in 
the Preſence of Jones, yet when he had better con- 
ſidered the Matter, he could by no means endure the 
Thought of ſuffering his Uncle to confer Favours on 
the Undeſerving. He therefore refolved immediate- 
ly to acquaint him with the Fact which we have a- 
bove flightly hinted to the Readers. The Truth of 
which was as follows : . 3 

The Game-keeper, about a Year after he was 
diſmiſſed from Mr. Allwortby's Service, and before 
Tom's ſelling the Horſe, being in Want of Bread, ei- 
ther to fill his own Mouth, or thoſe of his Family, 
as he paſſed through a Field belonging to Mr. Weſtern, 
eſpied a Hare ſitting in her Form. This Hare he 
had baſely and barbarouſly knocked on the Head a- 
gainſt the Laws of the Land, and no leſs againſt the 
Laws of Sportſmen. 

The Higler to whom the Hare was ſold, being 
unfortunately taken many Months after with a quan- 
tity of Game upon him, was obliged to make his 
Peace with the Squire by becoming Evidence againſt 
ſome Poacher. And now Black George was pitched 
upon by him as being a Perſon already obnoxious to 
Mr. Weſtern, and one of no good Fame in the Coun- 
try. He was, beſides, the beſt Sacrifice the Higley ' 
could make, as he had fypplied him. with no Gatne 
ſince; and by this Means the Witneſs had an Op- 
portnnity of ſcreening his better Cuſtomers : For the 
Squire being charmed with the Power of puniſhing 
Black George, whom a fingle Tranſgreſſion vas ſuffi- 
cient to ruin, made no further Enquiry. 2 
Had this Fact been truly laid before Me. Allworthy, 
1t might probably have done the Game-keeper very 
little Miſchief. . But there is no Zeal blinder than 
that which is inſpired with the Love of Juſtice againſt 
Offenders. Maſter Blifi! had forgot the Diſtance, of 
the Time. He varied like wiſe in the Manner of the 
Fact; and by the haſty Addition of the ſingle Let- 
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ter 8, he conſiderably altered the Story; for he ſaid 
that George had wired Hares. Theſe Alterations 


might probably have been ſet right; had not Maſter 


Blifil unluckily inſiſted on a Promiſe of Secrecy from 
Mr. Allwortby, before he revealed the Matter to him; 
but by that Means the poor Game-keeper was con- 
demned, without having any Opportunity to defend 


| himſelf: For as the Fact of killing the Hare, and of 


the Action brought, was certainly true, Mr. Allwor- 
thy had no doubt concerning the reſt. 

Short lived then was the Joy of theſe poor People; 
for Mr. Allwortby the next Mo orning declared he had 
freſh Reaſon, without aſſigning it, for his Anger, and 
ſtrictly forbad Tom to mention George any more; 
though as for his Family, he ſaid, he would endea- 
vour to keep, them from ſtarving ; but as to the Fel- 
low himſelf, he would leave him to the Laws, which 
nothing: could keep him from breaking. 

Tom could by no Means divine what had incenſed 
Mr. Allworthy: For of Maſter Blifil he had not the 
leaſt Suſpicion. However as his Friendſhip. was to 
be tired out by no Diſappointments, he. now- deter- 
mined to try another Method of preſerving the poor 
R from Ruin. 

Jones was late! y grown very intimate with Mr, 
Weſtern, He had fo greatly recommended himſelf 
to that Gentleman, by leaping over five-barred 
Gates, and by other Acts of Sportmanſhip, that the 
Squire had declared Tom would certainly make a 
Bree Man, if he had but ſufficient Encouragement. 

e often wiſhed he himſelf had a Son with ſuch Parts; 
and one Day very ſolemnly aſſerted at a drinking Bout, 
that Tom ſhould hunt a Pack of Hounds for a thou- 
ſand Pounds of his Money, with any Huntſman in 
the Country. 

By ſuch kind of Talents he had ſo ingratiated him» 
ſelf with the Squire, that he was a moſt, welcome 


* at bis Table, and a favourite Companion in 


his 
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his Sport: Every Thing which the Squire held moſt 
dear, tö wit, his Guns, Dogs, and Horſes, were 
now as much at the Command of Jones, as if they 
had been his own. He refolved therefore to make 
Uſe of this Favour on Behalf of his Friend Black 
George, whom he hoped to introduce into Mr. We/ſ- 
tern's Family, in the ſame Capacity in which he had 
before ſerved Mr. Alwortb ß. 
The Reader, if he conſiders that this Fellow was 
already obnoxious to Mr. Weſtern, and if he conſiders 
farther the weighty Buſineſs by which that Gentle- 
man's Diſpleaſure hath been incurred, will perhaps 
condemn this as a fooliſh and deſperate Undertaking; 
but if he ſhould not totally*condemn young Fones on 
that Account, he will greatly applaud him for 
ſtrengthening himſelf with all ;maginable Intereſt on 
ſo arduous an Occaſion. F 
Fior this Purpoſe then Tom applied to Mr. Weſtern's 
Daughter, a young Lady of about ſeventeen Years . 
of Age, whom her Father, next after thoſe neceſſa- 
ry Implements of Sport juſt before mentioned, loved 
and eſteemed above the World. Now as ſhe had 
ſome Influence on the Squire, ſo Tom had ſome little 
Influence on her. But this being the intended He- 
rome of this Work, a Lady with whom we ourſelves 
are greatly in Love, and with whom many of our. 
Readers will probably bein Love too before we part, 

it is by no Means proper the ſhould make her Ap- 
pearance at the End of the Book. * 
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o 
oa the Time of a Year. 
- CHAP. I. Containing four Pages of Paper. 


a 2 

S Truth diſtinguiſhes our Writings from thoſe 

idle Romances which are filled with Monſters, 

the ProduQtions, not of Nature, but of diſtempered 
Brains; and which have been therefore recommend- 
ed by an eminent Critic to the ſole Uſe of the Paſtry- 
Cook: So, on the other Hand, we would avoid any 
Reſemblance to that kind of Hiſtory which a celebra- 
ted Poet ſeems to think is no leſs, calculated for 
the Emolument of the Brewer, as the reading of it 
ſhould be always attended with a ,Tankard of good 


While Hiſt'ry, with her Comrade Ale, 
Sooths the ſad Series of her ſerious Tale. 

For as this is the Liquor of modern Hiſtorians, 
nay, perhaps their Muſe, if we may believe the O- 
pinion of Butler, who attributes Inſpiration; to Ale, 
thought likewiſe to be the Potation of their Readers; 
fince every Book ought. to be read with the ſame 
Spirit, and ip the ſame Manner, as it is writ. Thus 
the famous Author of Hurlothrumbo told a learned 
Biſhop, that the Reaſon his Lordſhip could not taſte 
the Excellence of his Piece, was that he did not 
read it with the Fiddle in his Hand; which Inſtru- 
ment he himſelf had always had in his own, when 
he compoſed it. 5 N 
That our Work, therefore, might be in no Dan- 
ger of being likened to the Labours of theſe Hiſtori- 
ans, we have taken every Occafion of interſperſing 
through the whole ſundry Similies, Deſcription we 
a er 
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other kind of poetical Embelliſhments. Theſe are in- 
deed, deſigned to ſupply the Place of the ſaid Ale, and 
to refreſh the Mind, whenever theſe Slumbers, which 
in a long Work are apt to invade the Reader as well 
as the Writer, ſhall begin to creep upon him. With- 
out Interruptions of this Kind, the beſt Narrative of 
plain Matter of Fa& muſt overpower every Reader ; 
for nothing but the everlaſting Watchſulneſs, which 
Homer hath aſcribed only to Jove himſelf, can be 
Proof againſt a News Paper of many Volumes. 
We ſhall leave to the Reader to determine with 
what Judgment we have choſen the ſeveral Occaſions 
for inſerting thoſe ornamental Parts of our Work. 
Surely it will be allowed that none could be more 
proper than the preſent; where we are about to intro- 
duce a conſiderable Character on the Scene; no leſs, 
indeed than the Heroine of this Heroic, Hiſtorical, 
Proſaic Poem. Here, therefore, we have thought 
proper to prepare the Mind of the Reader for her 
Reception, by filling it with every pleaſing Image, 
which we can draw from the Face of Nature. And 
for this Method we plead many Precedents. Firft, 
this is an Art well known to, and much praiſed 
by, our Tragic Poets; who ſeldom fail to prepare 
their Audience for the Reception of their principal 
Characters. 0 1 
Thus the Hero is always introduced with a flow- 
riſhing of Drums and Trimpets, in Order to rouſe 
a martial Spirit in the Audience, and to accomodate 
their Ears to Bombaſt and Fuſtian, which Mr. Lock's 
blind Man would not have groſsly erred in likening 
to the Sound of a Trumpet. Again, when Lovers 
are coming forth, ſoft Mufick often conducts them 
on the Stage, either to ſooth the Audience with the 
Softneſs of the tender Paſſion, or to lull and prepare 
them for that gentle Slumber in which they will 
moſt probably be compoſed by the enſuing Scene. © 
And not only the Poets, but the Maſters of theſe 
2 5 
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Poets, the Managers of Play-houſes, ſeem to be in 
this Secret; for, beſides the aforeſaid Kettle-Drums, 
Sc. which denote the Hero's Approach, he is ge- 
nerally uſhered on the Stage by à large Troop of half 
a dozen Scene ſhifters; and how neceſſary theſe are- 
imagined to his Appearance, may be concluded from 


the following Theatrical Story. 


King Fyrrbus was at Dinner at an Ale-houſe bor- 
dering on'the Theatre when he was ſummoned to go 
on the Stage. The Hero being unwilling to quit his 
Shoulder of Mutton, and as unwilling to draw on 
himſelf the Indignation of Mr. Wilks, (his Brother 
Manager) for making the Audience wait, had bribed 
theſe his Harbingers to be out of the Way. While 
Mr. Wilks, therefore, was thundering out, Where- 
care the Carpenters to walk on before King Pyrrbus ?? 
that Monarch very quietly eat his Mutton, and the 
Audience, however impatient, were obligedto enter- 


tain themſelves with Muſic in his Abſence. 6 | | 
e Politi- 


To be. plain, I muſt queſtion whether, t 


cian, who had generally a good Noſe, hath not 
ſcented out ſome what of the Utility of this Practice. 


Iam convinced that awful Magiſtrate my Lord Mayor, 
contracts a good deal of that Reverence which at- 
tends him through the Vear, by the ſeveral Pageants 
which precede his Pomp. Nay, I muſt confeſs, that 


even I myſelf, who am not remackably liable to be 


captivated with Show, have yielded not a little to the 


Impreſſions of much preceding State. When T have 


ſeen a Man ſtrutting in a Proceſſion, after others whoſe 


Buſineſs hath been only to walk before him, I have 


conceived a higher Notion of his Dignity, than I 


have felt in ſeeing him in a common Situation. But 


there is one Inſtance which comes exactly up to my 
Purpoſe. This is the Cuſtom of ſending on a Baſket- 


Woman, who is to proceed the Pomp at a Coronation, 
and to ſtrew the Stage with Flowers, before the 
great Perſonages begin their Proceſſion. The Antients 


would 
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would certainly have invoked the Goddeſs Flora for 
this Purpoſe, and it would have been no Difficulty 
for their Prieſts or Politicians to have perſuaded the 
People of the real Preſence of the Deity,” though a 
plain Mortal had perſonated her, and performed her 
Office. But we have no ſuch Deſign of impoſing on 
our Readers, and therefore thoſe, who object to the. 
Heathen Theology, may, if they pleaſe, change our 
Goddeſs into the above-mentioned Baſket- woman, 
Our Intention, in ſhort, is to introduce our Heroine 
with the utmoſt Solemnity in our Power, witk an 
Elevation of Stile, and all other Circumſtances pro- 
per to raiſe the Veneration of our Reader. Indeed 
we would, for certain Cauſes, adviſe thoſe of our 
Male Readers, who have ay Hearts, to read no far- 
ther, were we not well aſſured, that how amiable 
ſoever the Picture of our Heroine will appear, as it is 
really a Copy from Nature, many of our fair coun- 
try Women will be found worthy to ſatisfy any Paſ- 
ſion, and to anſwer any Idea of Female Perfection, 
which our Pencil will be able to raiſe. 4:Þ 

And now, without any further Preface, we pro- 
ceed to our next Chapter. ef 4 


— 


CHAP. II. I ſbort Hint of what we can do in 
| the Sublime, and a Deſcription of | Mifs ; 
Weſtern. bin a Sophia 


USHED.' be every ruder Breath. May the 

H Heathen Ruler of the Winds [confine in Iron 
hains the boiſterous Limbs of noiſy Boreas, and the 
ſharp- pointed Noſe of bitter-biting Eurus. Do thou, 
ſweet Zepbyrus, riſing from thy fragrant Bed, mount 
the Weſtern ſky, and lead on thoſe delicious Gales, 
the Charms of which call forth the lovely Flora 
from her Chamber, perfumed with pearly Dews, 
when on the firſt of June, her Birth- day the bloom- 
ing Maid, in looſe Attire, gently trips it over the 
ne | Gat) verdant 


— 
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one whole Image never can depart from my Breaſt, 
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verdant Mead, where every Flower riſes to do her 


Homage, till the whole Field becomes enamell'd, 


and Colours contend with Sweets which ſhall raviſh 
her moſt, d 

So charming may ſne now appear; and you the 
feather'd Choriſters of Nature, whoſe ſweeteſt Notes 
not even Handel can excel, tune your melodious 
Throats, to celebrate her Appearance. From Love 
proceeds your Muſic, and to Love it returns. A- 
waken therefore that gentle Paſſion in every Swain: 
For lo! adorned with all the Charms in which Na- 
ture can array her; bedecked with Beauty, Vouth 
Sprightlineſs, Innocence, Modeſty, and Tenderneſs, 
breathing Sweetneſs from her roſy Lips, and darting 
Brightneſs from her ſparkling Eyes, the lovely Sophia 
comes. 1988 2 
Reader, perhaps thou haſt ſeen the Statue of the 
Venus de Medicis. Perhaps too, thou haſt ſeen the 
Gallery of Beauties at Hampton Court. Thou may'ſt 
remember each bright Churchill of tbe-Gallaxy, and 
all the Toaſts of the K:?-Cat. Or if their Reign was 
before thy Times, at leaſt thou haſt ſeen their 
Daughters, the no leſs dazzling Beauties of the pre- 
ſent Age; whoſe Names, ſhould we here inſert, we 


apprehend they would fill the whole Volume. 


Now if thou haſt ſeen all theſe, be not afraid of 
the rude Anſwer which Lord Rocheſter once gave to 
a Man who had ſeen many Things. No. If thou 
haſt ſeen all theſe without knowing what Beauty is, 
thou haſt no Eyes; if without feeling its Power thou 
haſt no Heart. 

Yet is it poſſible, my Friend, that thou may'ſt have 


| ſeen all theſe without being able to form an exact Idea 


of Sophia: For ſhe did not exactly reſemble any of 
them. She was moſt like the Picture of Lady Rone- 
lagb; and I have heard ſtill more to the famous 
Dutcheſs of Mazarine: But moſt of all, ſhe reſembled 


and 


— 
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and whom, if thou doſt remember, thou haſt then, 
my Friend, an adequate Idea of Sopbia. | 

But leſt this ſhould not have been thy Fortune, we 
will endeavour with our utmoſt Skill to defcribe this 
Paragon, though we are ſenſible that our higheſt 
Abilities are very inadequate to the Taſk. | 

Sophia then, the only Daughter of Mr. Weſtern, 
was a middle ſized Woman; but rather inclining to 
tall. Her Shape was not only exact but extremely 
delicate; and the nice Proportion of her Arms pro- 
miſed the trueſt Symmetry in her Limbs. Her Hair, 
which was black, was ſo luxuriant, that it reached 
her middle, before ſhe. cut it to comply with the 
modern Faſhion; and it was now curled ſo gracefully 
in her Neck, that few would believe it to be her own, 
If Envy could find any Part of her Face which de- 
manded leſs Commendation than the reſt, it might 
poſſibly think that her Forehead might have been 
higher without prejudice to her. Her Eye-brows 
were full, even, arched beyond the Power of Art to 
imitate. Her black Eyes had a Luſtre in them, 
which all her Softneſs could not extinguiſh, Her 
Noſe was exactly regular, and her Mouth, in which 
were two Rows of Ivory, exactly anſwered Sir Fobn 
| Suckling's Deſcription in theſe Lines: a, 

Her Lips were red, and one was thin, 

| Compar'd to that was next ber Chin. 

Some Bee had flung it newly, © 
| Her Cheeks were of the oval Kind; andziwther 

Tight ſhe had a Dimple which the leaſt ſmile diſcover- 
gd. Her Chin had certainly its ſhare in forming the 
Beauty of her Face; but it was difficult to ſay it was 
either large or ſmall, tho? perhaps it was rather of 
the former kind; Her Complexion had rather more 
of the Lily than of the Roſe ; but when Exerciſe, or 
Modeſty, encreaſed her natural Colour, no Vermili- 
on could equal it. Then one might indeed cry out 
withithe celebrated Dr. Denne- aun 
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Her pure and eloquent: Blood: i 111 
Spo le in ber Cheeks, and ſo diſtinctly wrought, ' 
Fbat one might almoſt ſay her Buuy thongbt. 
- Her Neck was long and finely turned; and here, 
if I was not afraid of offending her Delicacy, I might 


juſtly ſay, the higheſt Beauties of the famous Yenus 


de Medicis were outdone. | Here was Whiteneſs 
which no Lilies, Ivory, nor Alabaſter could match. 
The fineſt Cambrie might indeed be ſuppoſed from 
Envy to cover that Boſom which was much whiter 
than itſelf it was indeed... 
Mitor ſplendens Paro Marmore puriucſ. 

& A Gloſs ſhining beyond the pureſt Brightneſs of 
6c Parian Marble.“ * I iir ang; 4-4 
Such was the outſide of Sephia; nor was this beau- 
tiful Frame diſgraced by an Inhabitant unworthy of it. 
Her Mind was every way equal to her Perſon; nay, 
the latter borrowed ſome Charms from the former; 
For when ſhe ſmiled, the ſweetneſs of her Temper 
diffuſed that Glory over her Countenance, which no 


Regularity of Features can give. But as there are 


no Perfe&ions of the Mind which do not difcover 
themſelves, in that perfect Intimacy, to which we 
intend. to introduce our Reader with this Charming 
young Creature; ſo it is needleſs to mention them 
here: Nay, it is a Kind of tacit Affront to our Rea- 
der's Underſtanding, and may alſo rob him of that 
Pleaſure which he will receive in forming his own 
Judgment of her Character. 

It mays however, be proper to fa „that whatever 
mental 'Accompliſhments: ſhe had derived from Na- 
ture, they were ſome what improved and cultivated 
by Art: For ſhe had been educated under the Care 
of an Aunt, who was a Lady of great Diſctetion, and 
was thoroughly acquainted with the World, having 
lived in her Youth about the Court, whence ſhe had 
retired ſome Years ſince into the Country. - By her 
Converſation and Inſtructions, S] was perfectiy 


well-bred, 
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well · bred, though perhaps ſhe wanted a little of that 
Eaſe in her Behaviour, which is to be acquired only 
by Habit, and living within what is called the polite 
Cirele. But this, to ſay the Truth, is often too 
dearly purchaſed; and though it hath Charms ſo in- 
expreſſible, that the French perhaps, among other 
Qualities, mean to expreſs this, when they declare 
they know not what it is, yet its Abſence is well 
compenfated by Innocence; nor can good Senſe and 
a natural Gentility ever ſtand in need of it. | 


CHAP. III. MWherein the Hiſtory goes back to 
commemorate a trifling Incident that happened ſome. 
Years ſince; but which, trifling as it was, had ſome 
future Conſequences. © Nr 


amiable Sophia was now in her eighteenth 

Year when ſhe is introduced into this Hiſtory. 
Her Father, as hath been ſaid, was fonder of her 
than of any other human Creature. To her, there- 
fore, Tom Jones applied, in order to engage her In- 
tereſt on the Behalf of his Friend the Game-keeper. 
But before we proceed to this Buſinefs, a ſhort 
Recapitulation of ſome previous' Matters may be ne- 
ceſſary. Polly 
Though the different Tempers of Mr. Alkworthy, 
and of Mr. Weſtern did not admit of a very intimate 
Correſpondence yet they lived upon what is called a 
decent Footing together; by which Means the young 
People of both Families had been er from 
their Infancy; and as they were all near oſ the ſame 
Age, had been frequent Play-mates together. 

The Gaiety of Tom's Temper ſuited better with 
Sopbia, than the grave and ſober Dif poſition of Maſter 
Blifl. And the Preference which ſhe gave the for- 
mer of theſe, would often appear ſo plainly, that a 
Lad of a more paſſionate Turn than Maſter Bl, 
was, might have ſhewn ſome Diſpleaſure at it. 
; | I 2 Pc 
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As he did not, however, outwardly expreſs any 
ſuch Diſguſt, it would be an ill Office in us to pay a 
Viſit to the inmoſt Receſſes of his Mind, as ſome 
| ſcandalous People ſearch into the moſt ſecret Affairs 
of their Friends, and often pry into their Cloſets and 
Cupboards, only to diſcover their Poverty and Mean- 
neſs to the World. i048 | 
However, as Perſons, who ſuſpect they have giv- 
en others Cauſe of Offence, are apt to conclude they 
are offended; ſo Sophia imputed an action of Maſter 
Blifil, to his Anger, which the Superior Sagacity of 
Thwackum and Square diſcerned to have ariſen from 
a much better Principle. 6 * 
Tom Jones, when very young, had preſented So- 
pbia with a little Bird, which he had taken from the 
Neſt, had nurſed up, and taught to ſing. 
Of this Bird, Sophia, then about thirteen Years 
old, was ſo extremely fond, that her chief Buſineſs 
was to feed and tend it, and her chief Pleaſure to play 
with it. By theſe Means little Tommy, for ſo the 
Bird was called, was become ſo tame, that it would 
feed out of the Hand of its Miſtreſs, would perch up- 
on her Finger, and lie contented in her Boſom, where 
it ſeemed almoſt ſenſible of its own Happineſs; tho 
ſhe always kept a ſmall String about its Leg, nor 
would ever truſt it with the Liberty of flying away. 
One Day, when Mr. Allwortby and his whole Fa- 
mily dined at Mr. Weſtern's, Maſter Blifil, being in 
the Garden with little Sophia, and obſerving the ex- 
treme Fondneſs, that ſhe ſhewed for her little Bird, 
deſired her to truſt it for a Moment in his Hands. 
Sopbia preſently complied with the young Gentle- 
man's . and, after ſome previous Caution, 
delivered him her Bird; of which he was no ſooner 
in Poſſeſſion, than he ſlipt the String from its Leg, 
and toſſed it into the Air. A, 
| The fooliſh Animal no ſooner perceived itſelf at 
Liberty, than forgetting all the Favours it had 2 
8 ceived 
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ceived from Sopbia, it flew directly from her, and 
perched on a Bough at ſome Diſtance. by 

Sophia, ſeeing her Bird gone, ſcreamed out ſo 
loud; that Tom Fones, who was at a little Diſtance, 
immediately ran to her Aſſiſtance. | 
He was no ſooner informed of what had * 
than he curſed Blif/ for a pitiful, malicious Raſcal 
and then immediately ſtripping off his Coat, he ap- 
plied himſelf to climbing the Tree to which the 
Bird eſcaped. | | | 
Tom had almoſt recovered his little Name-ſake, 

when the Branch on which it was perched, and that 
hung over a Canal, broke, and the poor Lad plump- 
ed over Head and Ears into the Water. 

Sopbia's Concern now 3 its Object. And 
as ſhe apprehended the Boy's Life was in Danger, 
ſhe ſcreamed ten times louder than before; and in- 
deed Maſter Bi himſelf now ſeconded her with 
all the Vociferation in his Power, * 

The Company who were ſitting in a Room next 

the Garden, were mee, alarmed, and came all 
forth; but juſt as they had reached the Canal, Tom 

(for the Water was luckily pretty ſhallow in that 
Part) arrived ſafely on Shore. | 

Thwackum fell violently on poor Tom, who ſtood - 
dropping and ſhivering before him, when Mr. All- 
wortby deſired him to have Patience, and turning to 
Maſter By, ſaid, Pray, Child, what is the Reaſon 
of all this Diſturbance ? | 

Maſter Blißl anſwered, * Indeed, Uncle, I am ve- 
«ry ſorry for what I. have done; I have been un- 
< happily the Occaſion of it all, I had Miſs Sopbia's 
© Bird in my Hand, and thinking the reature 
0 languiſhed for Liberty, I own, I could not forbear 
* giving it what it defired: For I always thought 
there was ſomething very cruel in confining any 
© Thing. It ſeemed to me againſt the Law of Na- 
© ture, by which every Thing hath a Right to Liber- 
on . F iy 


* 
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ty; nay, it is even unchriſtian; for it-is not doing 
what we would be done by: But if I had imagined 
Miſs Sophia would have ſo much concerned 
cat it, I am ſure, I would never have done it; nay, 
if I had known what would have happened to the 
© Bird itſelf; for when Maſter Jones, who climbed 
© up that Tree after it, fell into the Water, the 
© Bird took a ſecond Flight, and preſently a naſty 
6 Hawk carried it away. r 
Poor Sophia, who now firſt heard of her little 
Tommy's Fate, (for her Concern for 'Fones had pre- 
vented her perceiving it when it happened) ſhed a 
Shower of Tears. Theſe Mr. Allwortby endeavour- 
ed to aſſuage, promiſing her a much finer Bird; but 
ſhe, declared ſhe would never have another. Her 
Father chid her for crying ſo for a foolifh Bird; but 
could not help telling young Bil, if he was a Son 
of his, his Backſide ſhould be well flea'd. ' 
Sophia now returned to her Chamber, the two 
young Gentlemen were ſent home, and the reſt of 
the Company returned to their Bottle; where a Con- 
verſation enſued on the Subject of the Bird, ſo curi- 
ous, that we think it deſerves a Chapter by itſelf, 
CHAP. IV. Containing fuch very deep and grave 
Matters, that ſame Readers, perbaps, may not reliſo it. 
| ARE had no fooner lighted his Pipe, than 
> addrefling himſelf to A/lworthy, he thus began: 
© Sir, I cannot help congratulating you on your Ne- 
phew; who, at an Age when few Lads have any 
Ideas but of ſenſible Objects, is arrived at a Capa+ 
city of diſtinguiſhing Right from Wrong. To con- 
fine any Thing, ſeems to me againſt the Law of 
Nature, by which every Thing hath a Right to Li- 
© berty. Theſe were his Words; and the Impreſſi- 
on they have made on me is never to be eradicated. 
Can any Man have a higher Notion of the Rule of 
Right, and the eternal Fitneſs of Thing LA 
ET 7 
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help promiſing! myſelf, from ſuch u Dawn, that 


«© the Meridian of this Vouth will be equal to cn 
1 


c of either the elder or the younger N nit 
Here Thwackum' Haſtily interrupted; and ſpilling 
ſome of his Witiey: and flowing the reſt with'great 
Eagerneſs, anſwered, © Prom ativther Expreſſion he 
made uſe of, I hope he will reſemble much bettet 
Men. The Law of Nature is à Ja argon of Words, 
« which means nothing. I know flot of any. ſoch 
„Lawz nor of any Right which enn be derived from 


en it.: . as ed u ie by; is indeed a | 


© Chriſtian Motive, —— Bey welt exprefled 


< ſelf, and T'am glad? to find m a ny lean ev 


© borne ſuch good Fruit.“ 


« If Vanity was a thing fit, (fans 89uare) I might 


© indulge | ſome on the ſame Occaſion; from wh 
© he can oily have ans hls nde Gd of NI ght or 
Wrong; I think is | appatent. 1 there be 
no Law of Nawe eh is ho Right nor Wrong.“ 
How {ſays the Paton: wor GW thi baniff/Re- 
c  velation? Au talking with a 
* Drink about; (ſays Weftern) Pox of your Laws 
of Nature. I J0 1 K e what you mean, eith 


„of og by Right and Wrong! To take away m 


„ Girl's Bird was wrong in my Opinion ; and my 
Neighbour A0 x mayo as he Laa and but to 
enedurage Boys in n is to reed them 
© up to the Gallows,” nn 
| Alkworthy aiiſwered, . thüt he was 27 for hat 
© his Ne hew Had done; but could not con ſent to 
* puniſix him, us, he 208el aratker we a . 
[than unworthy Motive!” He ſaid; if the 
* ſtoben the Bira, none would have been — houd 


to vote fol fevers Chaſtiſement than himfelf; wy : 


* it was plain that was not his Deſign :* Arid, indeed, 
it was as apparent to him, that he could have no 
other View but what he had þitnſelf gvowed: | (For 


© as that tnaliclous Parpoſey-which b aue 


18 , 


ſt or an Atheiſſ 
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© would deſiſt from fill 
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ed, it never once entered into the Head of Mr. A 
wortby. . at length, concluded with again 
blaming the Action as inconſiderate, and which, he 
ſaid, was pardonable only in a Child. 

'. , guare had delivered his Opinion ſo openly, that, 
if he was now ſilent, he muſt ſubmit to have his 
p! nt cenſured. He ſaid, therefore, with ſome 
Warmth, that Mr. Allwortby had too much Reſpect 
to the dirty Conſideration of Property. That in 


« paſſing our Judgments on great and migh * 
o ons, all private Regard ſhould be laid aſi 


4 Mi adhering to thoſe narrow Rules, the younger | 


tus had been, condemned of nnen 


; the elder of Parricide. 


And if. they had been hanged too for thoſe 


* Crimes, Crit | Thwackum, * they would have had 
172 more than their Deſerts. A Couple of hea- 
2 


niſh Villains! Heaven be praiſed, we have no 


c Bae „ now-a-days. I wiſh, Mr. Square; you 
the Minds of my Pupils 
«. with ſuch antichriſtian Stuff: For the Co ſequence 
« muſt be, while they are under my Care, its being 
« well: ſcourged out of them again. There is your 
« Diſciple Tem, almoſt. ſpoiled already. I'overheard 
© him the other Day diſputing; with Maſter Bl; 
© that there was no Merit in Faith without Works. 


« I know that | is one of your Tenets, and 1 ſuppoſe” 
© he had it from you.“ 
Don't accuſe me of ſpoiling him, ſays Square, 


10 


at whatever 1 is virtuous 


„ Who taught him to la 
right in the Nature of 


« and decent, and fit an 


L 


I 
| 
! 
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„Things? He is I. Solar, and I diſclajm. 


* him., No, no, Maſter Blif/ is my Boy. Young 


c 5.89 be je tax Lad's Notions ION eQitude ö 


yy" you ever to eradicate. 


bwackum put on a contemptuous Sneer at thie, 
4 replied, 3 ay, I will venture him with 1 


« Hei is 100 well en for all our W 


a 
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Cant to hurt. No, no, I have taken care to inſtil 


« ſuch Principles into him — | 
And I have inſtilled Princ 


iples/ into him too, 
cries Square, © What but the ſublime Idea of Vir- 
© tue could inſpire a human Mind with the generous 
Thought of giving Liberty? And I repeat to you 
« again if it was a.fit thing to be proud, I might 
claim the Honour of having infuſed that Idea 
And if Pride was not forbidden, ſaid Thwarkums 
I might boaſt of having taught that Duty which 
« he himſelf aſſigned as his Motivs? 
80 between you both, ſays the Squire, « the 
young Gentleman hath been taught to rob my 
Bausbter of her Bird. I find I muſt take Care of 
© my Partridge Mew. I ſhall have ſome virtuous re- 
« ligious Man or other ſet all my Partridges at Liber- 
* ty. Then ſlapping a Gentleman of the Law, 
vhs was preſent on the Back, he cried out, What 
_ © ſay you to this, Mr. Cougſellor? Is not this a- 
1 0 gainſt Law? "WP" " wr” A1 N. » 0 
The Lawyer with great Gravity, delivered him- 
"A" ſelf as follows: | Sabie & ' 
© If the Caſe be put of a Partridge, there can be 
no Doubt but an Action would lie: For though 
© this be fere Nature, yet being reclaimed, Pro- 
« perty veſts; but being the Caſe of a ſinging Bird, 
„ © though reclaimed, as it is a Thing of baſe Nature, 
i muſt be conſidered as nu/lus in Bonis. In this 
« Gyſe, therefore, I conceive the Plaintiff muſt be 
; * nonſuited; and I ſhould not adviſe the bringing 
-1$.any. ſuck Action.) „ 5 
„Well, (fays the Squire) if it be nullur Bonus; let 
us dlink about, and talk à little of the State of the 
Nation, or ſome ſuch Diſcourſe that we all under - 
* ſtand; for I'm ſure I don't underſtand a Word of 
* this. It may be Learning and Senſe, for-aught 1 
know; but you ſhall never perſuade me into it; 
{ Pox1 you have neither of you mentioned a Word 
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of that poor Lad who deſerves to be commended. 
© To venture breaking his Neck to oblige my Girl, 
vas a generous-ſpirited Action; I have Learning 
c enough to ſee that. — n me, here's Tom's 
Health; I ſhall love that Boy hy! i the longeſt 
i Day I have to live.. 
Thus was this Debate interrupted; but ir would 
y have been ſoon reſumed, had not Mr. Al. 


quorthy pteſently called for his Conch, and carried off 


the two Cotnbitants. 

Such was the — of this Sele of the 
Bird, and of the Dialogue oceaſioned by it, which we 
could not help recounting to our Reader, though it 
happened ſome Vears before that Stage, or Period 
os ee at nde our 3 is now: men | 
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a A leves capiunt ns, « Small Things 
affect light Minds,“ was the Sentiment of a 
great Maſter of the Paſſion of Love. And certain it 
is, that from this Day Sophia began to have ſome 
little Kindriefs for Tom Jones, and n no little Averſion 
for his Companion. $7 | 

Many Accidents from Time to Tims improved 
both theſe Paſſions in her Breaſt; which, without our 
recounting, the Reader may well conclude, from what 
we have before' hinted of the different Tempers of 
_ theſe:-Lads, and how much the one ſuited with her 


. 


own Inclinations more than the other“ To ſay the 


Truth, Sephias when very young, diſcerned that Tom, 
though. an idle, thoughtleſs, ratling Rafeal, was no 
Body's Enemy but his on; and that Maſter 'Blifi, 
though a prudent, diſcreet, ſober young Gentleman, 
was at the ſame Time ſtrongly attached to the Inte- 
reſt only of one ſingle Perſon ; and who that — 2 
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Perſon was, the Reader will be able to divine with- 
out any Aſſiſtance of ours. EN 


Theſe two Chatacters are not il ways received if 


the World with the different Regard which ſeems ſe- 
verally due to either; and which one would imagine 
Mankind, from Self-Intereſt, ſhould' ſhew towards 
them. But perhaps there may be a political Reaſon 
for it: In finding one of a truly benevolent Diſpoſi- 
tion, Men may very reaſonably ſuppoſe, they have 
found a Treaſure, and be deficous of keeping it, like 
all other good Things, to themſelves. Hence they 
may imagine that to Trumpet forth the praiſes of ſuch 
a Perſon, would, in the vulgar Phraſe; be crying Roaſt- 
meat; and calling in Partakers of what they intend to 
apply ſolely to their own Uſe, If this Reafon does 
not-ſatisfy the Reader, I know no other Means of ac- 
counting for the little reſpe& which I have common» 
ly ſeen paid to a character which really does great 
Honour to human Nature, and is productive of the 


higheſt Good to Society. But it was otherwiſe with 


Sophia. She honoured Tom Jones, and ſcorned Maſ- 
ter Blifil, almoſt as ſoon as ſhe knew the Meaning 
of thoſe two Words. 175 | 

Sophia had been abſent upwards of three Years with 
her Aunt; during all which Time ſhe had ſeldom 


ſeen either of theſe young Gentlemen, She dined, 


however, once, together with her Aunt, at Mr. Att 
wortby's. © This was a few Days after the Adventure 
of the Partridge, before commemorated. Sopbia 
heard the whole Story at Table, where ſhe ſard no- 
thing; nor indeed could her Aunt get many Words 
—_ oy as ſhe returned home; . N 
when undreſſing her, happening to ſay, Well, Miſs, 
I ſuppoſe you have ſeen — Bi to Day:“ 


She anſwered with much Paſſion, I hate the Name 


of Maſter Blißl, as I do whatever is baſe and trea- 
<  cherous; and I wonder Mr. A//wortby would fuffer 
that old barbarous' Schoolmaſter to puniſh *apoor 
Vol. I. H 8 Boy 
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* ſo cruelly for what was only the effect of his Good- 


© nature.” She then recounted the Story to her 
Maid, and concluded with ſaying.— Don't you 
think he is a Boy of a noble Spirit ?? \ 
This young Lady was now returned to her Father; 
who gave her the Command of his Houſe, and placed 
her at the upper End of his Table, where Tom (who 
for his great Love of Hunting was become a great 
Favourite of the Squire) often dined. Young Men 
of open, generous diſpoſitions, are naturally inclined 
to Gallantry, which, if they have good Underſtand- 
ings, as was in reality Tom's Caſe, exerts itſelf in an 


obliging complaiſant Behaviour to all Woman in ge- | 
e- 


neral. This greatly diſtinguiſhed Tom from the boi 
rous Brutality of mere Country Squires on the one 
hand; and from̃ the ſolemn, and ſome what ſullen, De- 
portment of Maſter Blifil on the other: And he bega 
now, at Twenty, to have the Name of a pretty Fel- 
low among all the Women in the Neighbourhood, 
TDom behaved to Sophia with no Particularity, unleſs, 
perhaps, by ſhewing her a higher Reſpe& than he 
paid to any other. This Diſtinction, her Beauty, 


Fortune, Senſe, and amiable Carriage, ſeemed to 


demand; but as to Deſign upon her Perſon he had 
none; for which we ſhall at preſent ſuffer the Reader 
to condemn him of Stupidity; but perhaps we ſhall 
be able indifferently well to account for it hereafter. 
- Sopbia, with the higheſt Degree of Innocence and 
Modeſty, had a remarkable Sprightlineſs in her Tem- 
per. This was fo greatly encreaſed whenever ſhe was 
in Company with Tom, that had he not been very 

young and thoughtleſs, he muſt have obſerved it; or 
had not Mr. Weſtern's Thoughts been generally either 
in the Field, the Stable, or the Dog-kennel, it might 
have, perhaps, created ſome Jealouſy in him; but ſo 
far was the good Gentleman from entertaining any 
ſuch Suſpicions, that he gave Tom every Opportunity 
with his Daughter which any Lover could have _ 
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ed. And this cem innocently improved to better 
Advantage, by ing only the DiQtates of his na- 
tural- Gallantry and Good-nature, than he might 
perhaps have us had he had the deepeſt Deſigns 
ona ft dung aß... ian n 
a r i 8 occaſion little Wonder that this 
Matter eſcaped the Obſervation of others, ſince poor 
Sophia herſelf never remarked it, and her Heart was ir- 
retrievably loſt before ſhe ſuſpected it was in Danger. 
Matters wert in this Situation, when Tom one 
Afterneon, finding r alone, began, after a yes 
Apology; with a very ferious Face, to acquaint her, 
8 had à Favour to aſk of her, which he hoped 
her Goodneſs would comply with. | 
Though neither the young Man's Behaviour, nor 
indeed his Manner of opening this Buſineſs, were ſuch 
as could give her any juſt Cauſe of ſuſpecting he in- 
tended to make Love to her: yet, whether Nature 
whiſpered ſomethinginto herEar, or from what Cauſe 
it aroſe I will not determine, certain it is, ſome Idea 
of that Kind muſt have intruded itſelf; for her Colour 
forſook her Cheeks, her Limbs trembled, and her 
Tongue would have faltered, had Tom ſtopped for 
an Anſwer ; But he ſoon relieved her from her Per- 
plexity, by proceeding to inform her of his Requeſt; 
which was to ſolicit her Intereſt on Behalf of the 
Game-keeper, whoſe own Ruin, and that of a large 
Family, muſt be, he ſaid, the.Conſequence of Mr. 
Weſtern's purſuing his Action againſt him. 
Sopbia preſently recovered her Confuſion, and with 
a Smile full of Sweetneſs, ſaid, Is this the mi hty 
© Favour you aſked with ſo much Gravity? I wilt do 
* 1t with all my Heart. I really pity the poor Fel- 
© low, and no longer ago than Yeſterday ſent a ſmall 
Matter to his Wife.” This ſmall Matter was one 
of her Gowns, ſome Linen, and ten Shillings in 
Money, of which Tom had heard, and it had, in re- 


ality, put this Solicitation. into his Head. 
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Our Youth, new eemboldened with his Succeſs, re- 
ſolved to puſh the Fr Matter farther f and! ventured 
even to beg her e of Him to her Fa- 
thet's-Service; pr teſting that he thought him' one 
of the ho neſteſ "Fell Ws. in the Country; and ex- 
tremely Vale Ualifed for the Place ob Game- 
| keeper, which lockity then happened to be vacant. 
Sepbia anſwered; Well; I wWill undertake this 
too; but 1 cannot promiſe you'as much. Syccels as 
in the former Part, Which L aſſure vou T Will not 
quit my Father without obtaining: N gn e 
« do' what J can for the poor F 10 10 Ff L ſitieerely 
©" 160k upon Him and his Pam as Gbietcts of great 
Compaſſion.— And now, Mr. Jones, I muſt aſk 
© you'a Favour.— t Agra! 
A Favoux, Madam, (e cries Tom) i you 'knew 
„tlie Pleaſur you have given me in the Hopes of 
o receiving a Command from you, you would think 
2 57 mentioning it you did confer the (greateſt Fa- 
dut on me; for by this dear Hand [ would Tacri- 
ice my Life to obhge you. 
'' He then ſnatched her Hand, and dakeity kiſſed it, 
which was the firſt Time his Lips had ever touched 
her. The Blood, which before had forſaken her 
Cheeks, now made her ſufficient Amends, by ruſh- 
ing alt over her Face an Neck with ſuch Violence, 
that they became all of a Scarlet Colour. She now 
firſt felt a Senſation to which ſhe had been before a 
Stranger, and which, when ſhe had Leiſure to re- 
fle& on it, began to acquaint her with ſome ſecrets, 
which the Reader, if he does not aun gueſs thi, 
will know in due Time, 
Sao pbia, as ſoon as ſhe could ſpeak (which! Gil not 
inſtantly) informed him, that the Favour the had to 
deſire ot him, was not to lead her Father through ſo 
many Dangers in hunting; for that, from what ſhe 
had heard, ſhe was terribly frightened every Time 


ry went out together, and expected ſome Deo 
otner 
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other to ſee her Father brought Home with broken 
Limbs. She thersfore begged him, for her Sake, 
to be more: cautious; and, as he well knew Mr. 
Weſtern would follow him, not to ride ſo madly, nor 
to take thoſe dangerous Leaps for the future. 
Tom promiſed faithfully to obey her Commands; 
and after thanking her for her kind Compliance with _ 
his Requeſt, took his Leave, and departed-highly 
charmed with his Succeſs. om 
Poor Sophia was charmed too; but in a very dif- 
ferent, Way. Her Senſations, however, the Read- 
er's Heart, (if he or ſhe have any) will better repre- 
lent than I can, if I had as many Mouths as ever 
Poet wiſhed for, to eat, I ſuppoſe thoſe many Dain- 
ties with which he was ſo plentifully provided. 
It was Mr. Weſtern's Cuſtom every Afternoon, as 
ſoon as he was drunk, to hear his Daughter play on 
the Harpſicord: For he was a great Lover of Muſic, 
and perhaps, had he lived in Town, might have paſ- 
ſed for a Connoiſſeur; for he always excepted againſt 
the fineſt Compoſitions of Mr. Handel. He never 
reliſhed any Muſic but what was light and airy; and 
indeed his moſt favourite Tunes, were Old Sir Simon 
the. Ring, St. George he was for England, Bobbing 
Joan, and ſume athens. 
His Daughter, though ſhe was a perfect Miſtreſs 
of Muſic, and would never willingly have played 
any but Handel's, was ſo devoted to her Father's 
Pleaſure, that ſhe learnt. all thoſe Tunes to ablige 
him. However, ſhe would now and then endeavour 
to lead him into her on Taſte, and. when he requi- 
red the Repetition, of his Ballads, would anſwęr him 
with a © Nay, dear Sir,“ and would often beg him 
to ſuffer her to play ſomething elle. _ . TY 
This Evening, however, when the Gentleman was 
tetired from his Bottle, ſhe played all his Favourites 
three Times ovet, without any Solicitation.. This ſo 
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gave his Daugher a Kiſs, and ſwore her Hand was 
greatly improved. She took this Opportunity to ex- 
ecute her Promiſe to Tom, in which ſhe ſucceeded ſo 
well, that the Squire declared, if ſhe would give him 
t'other Bout of old Sir Simon, he would give the 
Game-keeper his Deputation the next Morning. Sir 
Simon was played again and again, till the Charms 
of the Muſic ſoothed Mr. We/tern to ſleep. In the 
Morning Sopbia did not fail to remind him of his En- 
gagement, and his Attorney was immediately ſent 
for, and ordered to ſtop any further Proceedings in 
the Action, and to make out the Deputation. 
Tom's Succeſs in this Affair ſoon began to ring over 
the Country, and various were the Cenſures paſt upon 
it. Some greatly applauding it as an Act of good 
Nature, cthers ſneering, and ſaying, No Wonder 
© that one idle Fellow ſhould love another.“ Young 
Blifil was greatly enraged at it. He had long hated 
_ Black George in the ſame proportion as Jones delight- 
ed in him; not from any Offence which he had ever 
received, hut from his great Love to Religion and 
- Virtue: For Black Gearge had the Reputation of a 
looſe kind of a Fellow. Blif] therefore repreſented 
this as flying in Mr. Allworthy's Face; and declared, 
with great Concern, that it was impoſſible to find 
any other Motive for doing Good to ſuch a Wretch. 
 Thwackum and Square likewiſe ſung to the ſame 
Tune: They were now (eſpecially the latter) be- 
come greatly jealous of young Jenes with the Widow: 
For he now approached the as ROY was 
really a fine young Fellow; and that Lady, by her 
Encouragements to him, ſeemed daily more and 
more to tHink him ſ o. 
Allwortby was not, however, moved with their 
Malice. He declared himſelf very well fatisfied with 
what Jones had done. He ſaid, the Perſeverance and 
Integrity of his Friendſhip was highly commendable; 
and he wiſhed he could ſee more frequent Inſtances 
of that Virtue. L K But 
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But Fortune, who ſeldom greatly reliſhes ſuch 
Sparks as my Friend Tom, perhaps, becauſe they da 
not pay more ardent Addreſſes to her, gave now a 
very different Turn to all his Actions, and ſhewed 
them to Mr. Allwortby in a Light far lefs agreeable, 


than that Gentleman's Goodneſs had hitherto ſeep 


thern in. 


CHAP. VI. An Apology for the Inſenſibility of Mr. 
Jones, to all the Charms of the lovely Sophia; in 
' eubich poſſibly we may, in a conſiderable Degree, 
lower bis Charadier in the Eflimation of 2 Men 
of Wit and Gallantry, icbe approve the Heroes in 
moſt of our modern Comedies. | 


HERE are two Sorts of People, who, 1 am 
afraid, have already conceived ſome Contempt 
for my. Hero on Account of bis Behaviour to'Sophia, 


The former of theſe will blame his Prudence in net ö 2 


glecting an Opportunity of poſſeſſing him ſeſſ of Mr. 


Weſtern's Fortune; and the latter will no leſs deſpiſe 8 


him for his Backwardneſs to fo fine a. Girl, who - 
ſeemed ready to fly into his Arms, if he would open 
them to receive her.. 
Now, though I ſhall not perhaps be able abſolutely 
to acquit him of either of theſe Charges; for Want 
of Prudence admits of no Excuſe; and what I ſhall 
produce againſt the latter Charge, will, I apprehend, 
be ſcarce ſatisfactory;) yet, as Evidence may ſome- 
times be offered in Mitigation, I ſhall ſet forth the 
lam Matter of FaQ, and leave the whole to the 


Reader's Determination. 


Mr. Jones had ſomewhat about him, which, though 
I think Writers are not thoroughly agreed in its 
Name, doth certainly inhabit ſome human Breaſts; 
whoſe Uſe is not ſo properly to diſtinguiſh Right from 
Wrong, as to prompt and incite them to the former, 
and to reſtrain and with- hold them from the latter. 
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This ſomewhat may be indeed-reſembled to the fa- 
mous Trunk- maker in the Play-houſe: For whenever 
the Perſon who is poſſeſſed of it doth what is right, 
no raviſhed or friendly Spectator is fo eager, or ſo 
loud in his Applauſe; on the contrary, when he doth 
wrong, no Critic is ſo apt to hiſs and explode him. 
To give a higher Idea of the Principle I mean, as 
well as one more familiar to the preſent Age; it may 
be conſidered as ſitting on its Throne in the Mind, 
like the LoRD HOH CHANCELLOR of this King- 
dom in his Court; where it preſides, governs, di- 
rects, judges, acquits and condemns according to Me- 
rit and Juſtice; with a Knowledge which nothing e- 
ſcapes, a Penetration which nothing can deceive, 
and an Integrity which nothing can corrupt. 
This active Principle may perhaps be ſaid to con- 
ſtitute the moſt eſſential Barrier between us, and our 
Neighbours the Brutes; for if there be ſome in the 
human Shape, who are not under any ſuch Domini- 
on, I-chuſe rather to conſider them as Deſerters 
from us to our Neighbours; among whom they will 
have the Fate of Deſerters, and not be placed in the 
firſt Rank. LIN n FOE | 
Our Hero, whether he derived it from Thwackum 
or Square 1 will not determine, was very ſtrongly un- 
der the Guidance of this Principle; for though he did 
not always a& rightly, yet he never did otherwiſe 
without feeling and ſuffering for it. It was this 
which taught him, that to repay the Civilities and 
little Friendſhips of Hoſpitality by robbing the Houſe 
where you have received them, is to be the baſeſt 
and meaneſt of 'Thieves. He did not think the Paſe- 
neſs of this Offence leſſened by the Height of the In- 
jury committed; on the contrary, if to ſteal ano- 
ther's Plate deſerved death and Infamy, it ſeemed to 
him difficult to aſſign a Puniſhment adequate to the 
robbing a Man of his whole Fortune, and of his 
Child into the Bargain. 1 
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This principle therefore prevented him from any 
Thought of making his Fortune by ſuch Means (for 
this, as I have ſaid, is an active Principle, and doth 
not content itſelf with Knowledge or Belief only.) 
Had he been greatly enamoured of Sophia, he poſſi- 


bly might have thought otherwiſe; but give me 


Leave to ſay, there is great Difference between 
running away with a Man's N the Mo- 
tive of Love, and doing the ſame Thing from the 


Motive of Theft. 


”. - 


Now, though this young Gentleman was not in- 
ar lg Fw Charms of Sophia; tho' he greatly li- 
ked her Beauty, and eſteemed all her other Qualifi- 
cations, ſne had made, however, no deep Impreſſi- 
on on his Heart: For which, as it renders him lia- 
ble to the Charge of Stupidity, or at leaſt of Want 
of Taſte, we ſhall now proceed to account. 

The Truth then is, his Heart was in the Poſſeſſi- 
on of another woman. Here I queſtion; not, but 
the Reader will be ſurprized at our long Taciturnity as 
to this Matter; and quite at a Loſs to divine who 
this Woman was; ſince we have hitherto not dropt 
a Hint of any one likely to be a Rival to Sophia: For 
as to Mrs. Bliſil, though we have been -obliged to 
mention ſome Suſpicions of her Affection for. Tom, 
we have not hitherto: given the leaſt Latitude for 
imagining that he had any for her; and, indeed, I 
am ſorry to ſay it ; but the youth -of both Sexes are 
too apt to be deficient in their Gratitude, for that 
Regard with. which Perſons more advanced in Years 


are ſometimes ſo kind to honour them. 


That the Reader may be no longer in Suſpenc 


he will be pleaſed to remember, that we have often 


mentioned the Family of George Scagrim, commonly 

called Black George, the Game-keeper, which con- 
ſiſted at preſent of a Wife and five Children. 

The Second of theſe Children was a Daughter, 

| A whoſe 
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whoſe Name was Molly, and who was efteemed one 
of the handſomeſt Girls in the whole Country. 
Congreve well ſays, There is in true Beauty ſome- 
thing which vulgar Soult' cannot admire ; ſo can no 
Dirt or Rags hide this Something from thoſe Souls 
which are not of the vulgar Stamp. ESE» 
The Beauty of this Girl made, however, no Im- 
preſſion on Tom, till ſhe grew towards the Age of 
Sixteen, when Tom, who was near three Years older 
began firſt to caſt the Eyes of Affection upon her. 
And this Affection he had fixed on the Girl long be- 
fore he could bring himſelf to attempt the Poſſeſſion 
of her Perſon : For tho? his Conſtitution urged him 
greatly to this, his Principles no leſs forcibly reſtrain- 
ed him. To debauch a young Woman, however 
low her Condition was, appeared to him a very hei- 
nous Crime; and the Gopd-will he bore the Father, 
with the Compaſſion he had for his Family, ye 
ſtrongly corroborated alt ſuch ſober Reflections; 90 
that he once reſolved to get the better of his Inclina- 
tions, and he actually abſtained three whole Months 
without ever going to Sragrim's Houſe, or ſeeing his 
Dayghter. | 85 
Now, though Melly was, as we have ſaid, gene- 
rally thought a very fine Girl, and in reality ſhe was 
fo,. yet her Beauty was not of the moſt amiable Kind. 
It had indeed very little of Feminine in it, and would 
have become a Man at leaſt as well as a Woman; 
for, to ſay the Truth, Youth and florid Health had 
a very conſiderable Share in the Compoſition. 
Nor was her Mind more effeminate than her Per- 
ſon. As this was tall and robuſt, ſo was that bold and 
forward. So little had ſhe of Modeſty, that Fones 
had more Regard for her Virtue than ſhe herſelf. 
And as moſt probably ſhe liked Tom as well as he 
liked her, ſo when fhe perceived his Backwardnefs, 
ſhe herſelf grew ts we oh forward ; and when 


ſhe ſaw he had entirely deſerted the Houſe, ſhe found 
Means 
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Means of throwing herſelf in his Way, and behaved. 
in ſuch-a Manner that the Youth muſt have had ves 
ry much, or very little, of the Heno, if her Endea- 
vours had proved unſucceſsful. In a Word, ſnhe ſoon 
triumphed over all the virtuous Reſolutions of Jones: 
For though ſhe behaved at laſt with all decent Re- 
luctance, yet I rather choſe to attribute the Triumph 
to her, ſince, in Fact, it was her Deſign which ſuc- 
ceeded. «. | : 8 

In the Conduct of this Matter, I ſay, Molly ſo well 


played her Part, that Jones attributed the Conqueſt - 


entirely to himſelf, and conſidered the young Wo- 
man as one who had yielded to the violent Attacks 
of his Paſſion. He likewiſe imputed her yielding, to 
the ungovernable Force of her Love towards him ; - 
and this the Reader will allow to have been à very 
natural and probable Suppoſition, as we have more 
than once mentioned the uncommon comelineſs of 
his Perſon : And indeed he was one of the handſom- 
eſt young Fellows in the World. TL 
As there are ſome Minds whoſe Affections, like 
Maſter BlifPs, are ſolely placed on one ſingle Perſon, 
whoſe Intereſt and Indulgence alone they conſider on 
every Occaſion ;. regarding the Good and III of al 
others as merely indifferent, any farther than as they 
contribute to the Pleaſure or Advantage of that Per- 
ſon: So there is a different Temper of Mind which 
borrows a Degree of Virtue even from Self-love ; 
ſuch can never receive any kind of Satisfaction from 
another, without loving the Creature to whom that 
Satisfaction is owing, and without making its Well 
being in ſome ſort neceſſary to their own Eaſe. 
Of this latter Species was our Hero. He confidered. 
this poor Girl as one whoſe Happineſs or Mifery he 
had cauſed to be dependant on himſelf. Her Beauty 
was ſtill the Obje& of Deſire, though greater Beauty, 
or a freſher Object, might have been more ſo; but 
the little Abatement which Fruition had occaſionedto 
this, 
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this, was highly overbalanced by the Conſiderations 
of the Affection which ſhe viſibl N bore him, and of 
the Situation into which he had brought her. The 
former of theſe created Gratitude, the latter Com- 
paſſion 3 and both, together with this Deſite for her 
Perſon, raiſed in him a Paſſion, which might, without 
any great Violence to the Word, be called Love; 
2 perhaps, it was at firſt not very judiciouſly 
aced 
: This then was the true Reaſon of that Inſenſibility 
which he had ſhewn to the Charms of Sophia, and 
that Behaviour in her, which might have been rea- 
ſonably enough interpreted as an Encouragement to 
his Addreſſes: For as he could not think -of aban- 
doning his Moliy, poor and deſtitute as ſhe was, ſo no 
more.could he entertain a Notion of betraying ſuch 
a Creature as Sophia. And ſurely had he given the 
leaſt Encouragement to. any Paſſion for that young 
Lady, he muſt have been abſolutely guilty. of one or 
other of thoſe Crimes; either of which would, in my 
Opinion, have very juſtly ſubjected him to that Fate, 
which, at his firſt Introduction into this Hiſtory, I 
mentioned to have been pee r as his 
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Shape: of Molly, and in order to hide it from 
eighbours, ſhe fooliſhly cloathed her in that 
Sack which Sapbia. had ſent her. Though indeed 
that young Lady had little Apprehenſion, that the 
r Woman would have been weak enough to let 

any of her Daughters wear it in that Form. 
Molly was charmed with the firſt Opportunity ſhe 
ever had of ſhewing her Beauty to Advantage, for 


though ſhe could very well bear to contemplate _ 
g 


Hs Mother Giſt perceived the Alteration in the 
he 
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ſelf in the Glaſs, even when dreſt in Rags; and 
though ſhe had in that Dreſs conquered the Heart 
of Jones, and perhaps of ſome others; yet ſhe thought 
the Addition of Finery would much improve her 
Charms, and extend her Conqueſts. 7 
Molly, therefore, having dreſſed herſelf out in this 
Sack, with a new laced Cap, and ſome other Orna- 
ments which Tom had given her, repairs to Church 
with her Fan in her hand the very next Sunday. 
The Great are deceived, if they imagine they have 
appropriated Ambition and Vanity to themſelves. 
Theſe noble Qualities flouriſh as notably in a Coun- 
try Church, and Church-yard, as in the Drawing- 
Room, or in the Cloſet. Schemes have indeed been 
laid in the Veſtry, which would hardly diſgrace the 
Conclave. Here is a Miniſtry, and here is an 
Opſion. Here ate Plots, and Circumventions, 
Parties and Factions, equal to thoſe which are to be 
found in Cones. 2 , ns wh gate Gre 
Nor are the Women here leſs practiſed in the 
higheſt Feminine Arts than their fair Superiors in 
Quality and Fortune. Here are Prudes and Co- 
quettes. . Here are Dreſſing and Ogling, Falſhood, 
Envy, Malice, Scandal; in ſhort, every Thing 
which is common to the moſt ſplendid: Aſſembly: or 
politeſt Circle. Let thoſe of high Life, therefore, 
no longer deſpiſe the Ignorance of their Inferjors ; 
nor the Vulgar any longer rail at the Vices of their 
Betters. 7 | | 1 
© . Molly had ſeated herſelf ſome time before ſne was 
known by her Neighbours; and then a Whiſper tan 
through the whole Congregation, Who is ſhe d“ 
But when ſhe was diſcovered, ſuch ſneering, giglings 
tittering, and laughing, enſued among the Women, 
that Mr. Allwortby was obliged to exert his Autho- 
rity to preſerve any Decency among them. 
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CH AP. VIII - 4 Battle fung by the Muſe in the 
Homerican Stile, and which none but the claſſical 
Reader can taftd.. oo I. 06 


M. Weſtern bad an Eſtate in this Pariſh; ** as 
this 


| his Houſe ſtood at a little greater Diſtancefrom 
| hurch than from his own, he very often came 
to Divine Service here; and both he and the charm- 
ing Sopbia happened to be preſent at this Time. 

Sophia was much pleaſed with the Beauty, of the 
Girl, whom ſhe pitied for her Simplicity, in having 
dreſſed herſelf in that Manner, as ſhe ſaw the Envy 
which it had occaſioned among her Equals. She no 
ſooner came home, than 'ſhe ſent for the Game- 
keeper, and ordered him to bring his Daughter to 
her; ſaying, She would provide for her in the Fami - 
ly, and might poſſibly: place the Girl about her own 
Perſon, when her own Maid, who was now going 
away, had left her. 

Poor Seagrim was thunderſtruck at this: for he 
was no Stranger to the Fault in the Shape of his 
Daughter. He anſwered in a ſtammering Voice: 
© That he was afraid Molly would be too aukward to 
© wait on her Ladyſhip, as ſhe had never been at 
© Service.” No matter for that,“ ſays Sopbia, 
© ſhe will ſoon improve. Fam pleaſed with the Girl, 
© and am reſolved to try her.” 1 2 
Blact George now repaired to his Wife, on whoſe 

prudent Counſel he depended to extricate him out of 
this Dilemma; but when he came thither, he found 
his Houſe in ſome Confuſion. So great Envy had 
this Sack occaſioned, that when Mr. Allwortby and 
the other Gentry were gone from Church, the Rage, 
which had hitherto been confined, burſt into an Up- 
roar, and having vented itſelf at firſt in opprobrious 
Words, -Laughs, Hiſſes, and Geſtures, betook itſelf 


at laſt to certain miſſile Weapons; which, 9 
rom 
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from their plaſtic Nature they threatened neither the 
Loſs of Life or of Limb, were however ſufficiently 
dreadful to a well-dreſſed Lady. Molly had too muc 
Spirit to bear this Treatment tamely. Having 
therefore But hold as we are diffident of our 
own Abilities, let us here invite a ſuperior Power to 
our Aſſiſtance. . 

Ye Muſes then, whoever you are, who love to 
ſing Battles, and principally thou, who whilom didſt 
recount the Slaughter in thoſe Fields, where Hudj- 
bras and Tulla fought, if thou wert not ſtarved with 
thy Friend Butler, aſſiſt me on this great Occaſion. 
all things are not in the power of all. | 

As a vaſt Herd of Cows in a rich Farmer's Yard, 
if, while they are milked, they hear their Calves at a 
Diſtance, lamenting the Robbery which is then com- 
mitting, roar and belfow : So roared forth the So- 
merſetſhire Mob an Halloloo, made ** almoſt as 
many Squawls, Screams, and other different Sounds, 
as there were Perſons, or indeed Paſſions, amon 
them: Some were inſpired by Rage, others alarm 
by Fear, and others had nothing in their Heads hut 
the Love of Fun; but chiefly Envy, the Siſter of 
Satan and his conſtant Companion, rufhed-among the 
Crowd, and blew up. the Fury of the Women; who 
no ſooner came up to Molly, than they pelted her 


. 


with Dirt and Rubbiſh. - NE OS 
Molly, having endeavoured in vain to make a hand- 
ſome Retreat, faced about; and laying hold of rag- 
ged Beſs, who advanced in the Front of the Enemy, 
ſhe at one blow felled her to the Ground. The 
whole Army of the Enemy (though near a hundred 
in Number) ſeeing the Fate of their General, gave 
back many Paces, and retired behind à new- dug 
Grave; for the Church- yard was the Field! of Bat- 
tle, where there was to be a Funeral that very Evens 
ing. Molly purſued her Victory, and catching up a 
Skull, which lay on the fide of the Grave, _— 
j ; ö | g | 
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geld it with ITY Fury, that having hit a Taylor on 
the Head, the two Skulls ſent equally forth a hollow 
Sound at their Meeting, and the Taylor took pre- 
ſentl meaſure of his Length on the Ground, where 
the Skulls lay fide by fide, and it is doubtful. which 
was the more valuable of the two. Molly, then ta- 
king a Thigh Bone in her Hand, fell in among the 
flying Ranks, and dealing her Blows: with great Li- 
— Apes either Side, overthrew the, Carcaſs of ma- 
ny mighty Hero and Heroine. 

Recount, O Muſe, the Nane of thoſe who fell 
on this fatal Day. Firſt emmy. Tweedle felt on his 
hinder Head the diref Bone. 1 the pleaſant 
Banks of ſweetly-winding Stower had nouriſhed, 
where he firſt learned the vocal Art, with which, 
wandering up and down at Wakes and Fairs, he 
cheered the rural Nymphs and Swains, when upon 
the Green they interweave the ſprightly Dance, 
while he himſelf ſtood fidling and jumping to his 
own Muſic. How little now avails his Fiddle? He 
thumps the verdant Floor with his Carcaſe. Next 
old Ecbepole, the Sow⸗- gelder, received a Blow in his 
Forehead from our Amazonian. Heroine, and immedi- 
ately fell to the Ground. He was a ſwinging fat Fel- 
low, and fell with almoſt as much Noiſe as a Houſe. 
His /Tobacco-box dropt at the ſame Time from his 
Pocket, which Moliy took up as lawful Spoils. Then Kate 
of the Mill tumbled unfortunately over a Tombſtone, 
which catching hold of her ungartered Stocking, in- 
verted the Order of Nature, and gave her Heels the 
Superiority to her Head. Betty Pippin, with young 
Roger her Lover, fell both to the Ground. Where, 
Ou perverſe; Fate, ſhe ſalutes the Eatth, and he the 
Sky. Tom Freeklez the Smith's Son, Was the next 
Victim to her Rage. He was an ingenious. Work- 
man, and made excellent Pattins; nay, the very 
Pattin with which he was knocked down was his own 


Workmanſhip. Had he been at that Time ſinging 
wy | Plſalms 
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pfalms in the Church, he Would haus avoided 2'bro« 


ken Head. Miſs Crow tit Daughter of a Farmer; 
Jobn Giddiſh, himfelf a Farmer; Nan Slouch, Ej- 
ther Codling, Will Spray, Tom Bennet; the three Miſ- 
ſes Potter, whoſe Father keeps the Sign of the Red 
Lion. Betty Chambermaid, Fact Oſtler, and many 
others of inferior Note, lay rolling among the Graves. 
Not that the ſtrenuous Arm of Molly reached all 
theſe; for many of them in their Flight overthrew 


each other.. | | zun: 246 

But now- Fortune fearing ſne had acted out of 
Character, and had inclined too long to the ſame Side, 
eſpecially as it was the right Side, haſtily turned a- 
bout: For now Goody Brown, whom Zekeil Brown 
careſſed in his Arms; nor he alone, but half the Pa- 


riſh beſides z ſo famous was ſhe in the Fields of Ve- 


nut, nor indeed Tefs in thoſe of Mars. The Tre+ 
phies of both theſe, her Huſband always bore about 
on his Head and Face; for if-ever human Head did 
by its Horns diſplay the amorous Glories of a Wife, 
ZekiePs did; nor did his well-ſcratched Face leſs de- 
note her Talents (or rather Talons) of a different Kind. 

No longer bore this Amazon the ſhameful Flight 
of her Party. She ſtopt ſnort, and calling aloud to 
all who fled, ſpoke as follows: Ve Somerſetſture 
Men, or rather ye Somer/etfdire Women, are ye 
not aſhamed, thus to fly from a Single Woman? 
< but if no other will oppoſe her, 1 and Joan 
* Top here will have the Honour ofthe Victory.“ 
Having thus ſaid, ſhe flew at Molly Seagrim, and ea- 
fily wrenched the Thigh Bone from her Hand, at the 
ſame Time clawing off her Cap from her Head. 
Then laying hold of the Hair of Molly, with het 
Left Hand, ſhe attacked her ſo furioufly in the Face 
with the Right, that the Blood ſoon began to trickle 
from her Noſe. Molly was not idle this while: She 
ſoon removed the Clout from the Head of Goody 


Brown, and then faſtening on her Hair with one 
118 7 | | 


Hand, 
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Hand, with the other ſhe cauſed an other bloody 
Stream to iſſue forth from the Noſtrils of the Enemy. 
- When each of the Combatants had bore off ſuffi- 
cient Spoils of Hair from the Head of her Antagoniſt, 
the next Rage was againſt their Garments. In this 
Attack they exerted ſo much Violence, that in a very 
few Minutes, they were both naked to the middle. 
It is lucky for the Women, that the Seat of Fiſty- 
cuff-War is not the ſame with them as among Men; 
but though they may ſeem a little to deviate from 
their Sex, when they go forth to Battle, yet I have 
obſerved they never ſo far forget it, as to aſſail the 
Boſoms of egch other ; where a few blows would be 
fatal to moſt of them. This, I know, ſome derive 
from their being of a more bloody Inclination than 
the Males. On which Account they apply to the 
Noſe, as to the Part whence Blood may moſt eaſily 
de drawn; but this ſeems a far-fetched; as well as 
ill-natured, Suppoſition. hte) f 
Goody Brown had great Advantage of Molly in 
this Particular; for the former had indeed no Breaſts, 
her Boſom (if it may be ſo called) as well in Colour 
as in many other Properties, exactly reſembling an 
antient Piece of Parchment, upon which any one 
might have drummed a conſiderable while, without 
doing her any great Damagſee.. 
Melly, beſides her preſent unhappy Condition, was 
differently formed in thoſe-Parts, and might, perhaps, 
have'tempted the Envy of Brown to give her a fatal 
Blow, had not the lucky Arrival of Tom: Jones at this 
Inſtant. put an immediate End to the bloody Scene. 
This Accident was luckily owing: to Mr. Square; 
for he, Maſter Blif/, and Jones, had mounted their 
Horſes, after Church, to take the Air, and had rid- 
den about a Quarter of Mile, when Squares. chang- 
ing his Mind, (not idly, but for a Reaſon which we 
ſhall unfold as ſoon as we have Leiſure) deſired the 
young Gentlemen to ride with him eee 
e 23 
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than had at firſt purpoſed. This Motion, be- 
ing ied with, brought them of Neceſſity back 
again u the Church-yard. 04 21 < 
Maſter Blifil, who rode firſt, ſeeing ſuch a Mob 
aſſembled, and two Women in the Poſture-in which 
we left the Combatants, ſtopt his Horſe to enquire 
what was the Matter. A Country Fellow, ſcratch- 
ing his Head, anſwered him; I don't know, Meaſter 
« un't I; an't pleaſe your Honour, here hath been 
© a'Vight, I think, between Goody Brown and Moll 
' © Seagrim.” Who, who?” cries Tem. But with- 
out waiting for an Anſwer, having diſcovered the 
Features of his Melly through all the Diſcompoſure 
in which they now were, he haſtily alighted, turned 
his Horſe looſe, and leaping over the Wall, ran to 
her, She now firſt burſting into Tears, told him how 
barbarouſly ſhe had been treated. Upon which, for- 
getting the Sex of Goody Brown, or pethaps'not 
knowing it, in his Rage; for, in reality, ſhe had no 
feminine Appearance, but a Petticoat which he might 
not obſerve, he gave her a Laſh or two with his 
Horſe-whip; and then flying at the Mob, who were 
all accuſed by Molly, be dealt his Blows ſo profuſely 
on all Sides, that unleſs I would again invoke the 
Muſe, (which the good-natured Reader may thinks 
little too hard upon her, as ſhe hath ſo lately been 
violently ſweated) it would be impoſſible for me to 
recount the Horſe-whipping of that Day. Yaz? 

Having ſcoured the whole Coaſt of the Enemy, 
as well as any of Homer's Heroes ever did, or as Dan 
Quixote, or any Knight Errand in the World, could 
| have done, he returned to Molly, whom he found in 
a Condition,” which | muſt give both me and my 
Reader Pain, was it to be deſcribed here. Tom ta- 
ved like a Madman, beat his Breaſt, tore his Hair; 
ſtamped on the Ground, and vowed the utmoſt Ven- 
geance on all who had been concerned. He then 
pulled off his Coat, and buttoned it round hats: pot 
82 | 1$ 
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his Hat upon her Head, wiped the Blood from her 
Face as well as he could with his Handkerchief, and 
called out to the Servant to ride as faſt as poſſihle for 
a Side-ſaddle, or a Pillion, that he might carry her 
fafe home. 1 6 Fi 0 ti bag. t5idzs 

. Maſter Blij] objected to the ſending away the Ser- 
vant, as they had only one with them; but as Square 
feconded the Order of Jones, he was obliged to com- 
Narbe Servant returned in a very ſhort Time with 
the Pillion, and Molly, having collected her Rags as 
well as ſne could, was placed behind him. In which 
Manner ſhe was carried home, Square, Blifil, and 
Fones attending. 9 1. 18% TI 15 
Here Jones, having received his Coat, given her 
aſly Kiſs, and whiſpered her that he would return 
in the Evening, quitted his Molly, and rode on after 
his Companions. Nh x27. 94095; 


CHAP. IX. Containing Matters of no very peare- 
4hble Colour. I 


VOLL had no ſooner apparelled herſelf in 
L her accuſtomed Rags; than her Siſters began 
to fall violently upon her, particularly her elder Siſter, 
who told her ſhe was well enough ſerved. How 
© had ſhe the Aſſurance to wear a Gown which young 
© Madam Weſtern had given to Mother | If one of 
us was to wear it, I think,“ ſays ſhe, I myſelf 
have the beſt: Right; but I warrant you think it 
belongs to your Beauty; I ſuppoſe you think your- 
6 ſelf more handſomer than any of us. Hand her 
don the Bit of Glaſs from over the Cupboard,” 

cries another, * I'd waſn the Blood from my Face 
© before J tauked of my Beauty.“ You'd better 
© have minded/what-the Parſon ſays,” cries the eldeſt, - 
Land not .hearkened after Men Voke.“ Indeed, 
Child) and ſo ſne had, ſays the Mother, ſobbing, 
8744 | c 
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« the hath broughta Diſgrace upon us all. She's the 
„ vurſt of the. Vamily that ever Was a Whore, 
Vou need not upbraid me with that, Mother, cries 
Molly, you yourſelf was brought to- bed of Siſter 
„there within a Week after you was married.“ 
Ves, Huſſey, anſwered the enraged Mother, fo 
« I, was, and what was the mighty Matter of that? 
] was made an honeſt Woman then; and if you was 
to be made an honeſt Woman, I ſhould not be an- 
5:pry z but you muſt have to doing with a Gentleman, 
_ ©, you naſty Slut; y will have a Baſtatd , Huſſey, 
von will;; and that I defy apy one to fay of me. 
In this Situation Blark\ George found his Family, 
when he came home fbr the purpoſe he before menti- 
oned. As his Wife and three Daughters were all 
of them talking together, and moſt of them erying, 
t 


it was ſome Time befreie cold get an Opportuni 
of being heard; but a9foon as ſuch an Interval 
curred, he adi uainted the Company with What -84- 
N ee ven to roms N 3 5 , 
| Seagrim'theh began to revile her Daughter 
| ret Here? ſays ſhey © you have brought us 
into a'fine Quandary"indeed, ' What will Madam 
© ſay to that big Belly) Oh that ever I ſhould ſive 
4 0 ſee this Day? Zain 1j,ꝗd a 120 om * 
 Molly\nſwered' with great Spirit, And what is 
© this mighty Plat&which yu,“ ve got for me, Fa- 
* ther?” (fer he had not well underſtbod the Phraſe 
uſed by Sopbia, of being about her Perſon.) © I ſup- 
< pole it is to be under the Cook; but I ſhan't waſh 
Diſhes for any Body. My gentleman will provide 
*' better forte!" See what he hath given me this 
Afternoon he hath pübmted I ſhall never wünt 
Money and you mant wht Money neither Mo- 
© ther, if you will hold you Fongue, and know when 
42 are well.“ And ſo ſaying, ſhe pulled out ſeve- 
al Guineas, and gave her Mother one of them. 
The good Woman no ſooner felt the! Gold within 
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her Palm, than her Temper began (ſuch is the Effi- 
cacy of that Panacra) to be mollified. « Why. Huſ- 
© band,” ſays ſhe, © would any but ſuch a Blockhead 
as you not have enquired what Place this was be- 
'© fore he had accepted it! Perhaps, as Molly ſays, it 
may be in the Kitchen; and truly I don't care my 
Daughter ſhould be a Scullion Wench z. For, poor 
as I am, I am a Gentlewoman. And thof I was 
obliged as my Father, who was a Clergyman, 
died worſe than nothing, and ſo could not give me 
a Shilling of Potion, to undervalue myſelf, by mar- 
rying a poor Man, yet I would have you to know, 
[I have a Spirit abeve all them Things. Marry come 
up, it would better become Madam Weſtern to look 
at Home, and remember who her own Grandfather 
was. Some of my Family, for aught I know, 
might ride in their hes, when the Grandfather 
of ſome Voke walked a-voot. - I warrant ſhe fan- 
cies ſhe did a mighty Matter, when ſhe ſent us that 
old Gownd ; ſome of my Family would not have 
picked up ſuch Rags in the Street ; but poor Peo- 
ple are always trampled upon. The Pariſh need 
not have been in ſuch a Fluſter with Nel. 
You might have told them, Child, your Grand- 
mother wore better Things new out of the Shop.” 
© Well but, conſider, cried George, What An- 
ſwer ſhall I make to Madam?“ I don't know 
what Anſwer,” ſays ſhe, + You are always bringing 
your Family into one Qyandary or other. Do you 
remember when you ſhot the Partridge, the Occa- 
ſion of all our Misfortunes? Did not I adviſe you 
never to go into Squire We/tern's Manor? Did not 
I tell you many a good V ear ago what would come 
of it? but you would have your own headſtrong 
Ways: yes, you would you Villain — 
Black George was in the main, a peacable Kind 
of Fellow, and nothing choleric, nor raſb, yet did he 
bear about him ſomething of what the Antients * 
| | t 
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the Iraſcible, and which his Wife, if ſhe had been 
endowed with much Wiſdom, would have feared. He 
had long experienced, that when the Storm 
very high, Arguments were but Wind, which ſerved 
rather to increaſe than to abate it. He was therefore 
ſeldom unprovided with a ſmall Switch, a Remedy 
of wonderful force, as he had often eſſayed, and 
which the Word Villain ſerved as a Hint for his ap- 
8 mo ſooner, therefore, had this Symptom appeared, 
than he had immediate Recourſe to the ſaid: Remedy 
which though, as it is uſual in all very efficacious 
Medicines, it at firſt ſeemed to heighten and inflame 
the Diſeaſe, ſoon produced a total Calm, and reſto- 
red the Patient to perfect Eaſe and Tranquility. 
This is, however, a Kind of Horſe-medicine, 
which requires a very robuſt - Conſtitution to digeſt, 
and is therefore proper only for the Vulgar, unleſs 
in one ſingle Inſtance, viz. where Superiority of Birth 
breaks out; 1 which "ou we — | — think it 
very impro applie any Huſband whatever, 
if the Application was 40 elf ſo baſe, that like 
certain Applications of the Phyſical. Kind, which 
need not be mentioned, it ſo much degrades and 
contaminates the Hand employed in it, that no Gen- 
tleman ſhould endure the Thought of any Thing ſo 
low and deteſtable. E- 440 | | 
The whole Family were ſoon reduced to a State of 
perfect Quiet : For the Virtue of this Medicine, like 
that of Electricity, is often communicated through 
one Perſon to many others, who are not touched: by 
the Inſtrument. To ſay the Truth, as they bot 
operate by Friction, it may be doubted whether there 
is not ſomething analogous between them, of which 
Mr. Freke would do well to enquire, before he pub- 
liſhes the next Edition of his Book. 
- A Council was now called, in which, after many 
Debates, Melly ſtill perſiſting that ſhe would not go 
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to Service, it was at length - reſolved that Goody 
Seagrim herſelf ſhould. wait on Miſs Weſtern, and 
endeavour to procure the place for her elder, Daugh- 
ter, who declared great Readineſs to accept it; but 
Fortune, who ſeems to have been an Enemy of this 
little Family, afterwards put a Stop to her Promo- 
CHAP. X. A Story told by Mr. Supple the Cu- 
rate. The Penetration of Squire Weſtern. His 
great Love for hit Daughter, and the Return to it 


TME next Morning Tom Jones hunted with Mr. 
Weſtern and was at his Return invited by that 

Gentleman to Dinner. ' © 
The lovely Sophia ſhone forth that Day with more 
Gaiety and Sprightlineſs than uſual. Her Battery 
was certainly levelled at our Hero; though, I be- 
lieve, ſhe herſelf ſcarce yet knew her own Intention; 
but if ſhe had any Deſign of charming him, ſhe now 

ſucceeded. | et 
Mr. Supple, the Curate of Mr 6 Allworthy's Pariſh, : 
made one of the Company. He was a good-natured 
worthy Man; but chiefly remarkable for his great 
Taciturnity at Table, though his Mouth was never 
ſhut at it. In ſhort, he had one of the beſt Appetites 
in the World. However, the Cloth was no ſooner 
taken away, than he always made ſufficient Amends 
for his Silence: For he was a very hearty Fellow; 
and his Converſation was often entertaining, never 

offenſive. : Fr: | 9.3 116211 1 
At his firſt Arrival, which was immediately before 
the Entrance of the Roaſt-Beef, he had given an In- 
timation that he had brought ſome News with him, 
and was beginning to tell, that he came that Moment 
from Mr. Allworthy's, when the Sight of the Roaſt- 
Beef ſtruck him dumb, permitting him 5bly p wed 
| Grace, 
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Grace, and to declare he muſt pay his Reſpects to 
the Baronet; for ſo he called the Sitloin. 1 


When Dinner was over, being reminded by Sophia 
of his News, he began as follows: © I believe Lady, 


ur Ladyſhip obſerved a young Woman at Church 


6 
* Yeſterday at Even-ſong, who was dreſſed in one of 
« your ontlandiſh Garments; I 'think I have ſeen 
« your Ladyſhip in ſuch a one, However, in the 
Country, ſuch dreſſes are 1b 5444 4 
Rara avis in Terris, nigrog ſimillima Cygno,, ' + 
6 'That is, Madam, as much as to ſay, 2 
A rare Bird upon the Earth, and very like a 
black Swan. | 1 
The Verſe is in Juvenal: But to return to what 
1 was relating. I was ſaying ſuch Garments are 
rare Sights in the Country, and perchance too, it 
was thought the more rare, Reſpect being had to 
the Perſon who wore it, who, they tell me, is the 
Daughter of Black George, your Worſhip's Game- 
keeper, whoſe Sufferings, I ſhould; have opined, 
might have taught him more Wit than to dreſs 
forth his Wench in ſuch gaudy Apparel. She 
created ſo much Confuſion, in the Congregation, 
that if *Squire. Alwortby had not. ſilenced it, it 
would have interrupted the Service: For I was 
once about to ſtopin the Middle of the firſt Leſſon, 
Howbeit, nevertheleſs, after Prayer was over, and 
I was departed home, this occaſioned a Battle in the 
Church-yard, where, amongſt other Miſchief, the 
Head of a travelling Fidler was very much broken, 
This Morning the Fidler came to Squire Alluor- 
thy for a Warrant, and the Wench was brought be- 
fore him. The Squire was inclined to have com- 
pounded Matters; when, lo! on a ſudden, the 
Wench appeared (I aſk your Ladyſhip's Pardon) to 
be, as it were, at the Eve of bringing forth a Baſ- 
tard. The Squire demanded of her who was the 
Father; but ſhe pertinaciouſly refuſed to make 
Vor. I. I any 
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any Reſponſe. So that he was about to make her 


© Mittimus to Bridewell, when I departe. 
And is a Wench having a Baſtard all your News, 
Doctor?“ cries Weſtern. l thought it might have 
© been ſome public Matter, ſomething about the Na- 
v2 Gor. | | 7: 
I am afraid it is too common, indeed,” anſwered 
the Parſon; but I thought the whole Story altoge- 
c ther deſerved commemorating. As to national 
© Matters, your Worſhip knows them beſt. My 
© Concerns extend no farther than my own Pariſh.“ 
Why, ay,“ ſays the Squire, I believe I do know 
< alittle of that Matter, as you ſay ; but come, Ton- 
© my, drink about, the Bottle ſtands with you. 
Tom begged to be excuſed, for that he had parti. 
cular Buſineſs; and getting up from Table eſcaped 
the Clutches of the Squire, who was rifing up to 
ſtop him, and went off with very little Ceremony. 
The *Squire gave him a good Curſe at his Depar- 
ture, and then turning to the Parſon, he cried out, 
© I ſmoke it, I ſmoke it. Tom is certainly the Fa- 
<. ther of this Baſtard. Zooks, Parſin, you remem- 
ber how he recommended the Veather o'her to 
me; d-—n un, what a fly B—ch 'tis. Ay, ay, 
as ſure as Two-pence, Tom is the Veather of the 
© Baſtard. SOL 2G; fieggt on jnods oon 
I ſhould be very ſorry for that,“ ſays the Parſon. 
Why. ſorry?” cries the Squire; Where is the 
mighty Matter on't? What, I ſuppoſe, doſt pre- 
-© tend that thee haſt never got a Baſtard ? Poxſ more 
good Luck's thine; for I warrant haſt a done there- 
fore many's the good Time and often.“ © Your 
© Worſhip is pleaſed to be jocular, ariſwered the 
Parſon, © but I do not only animadvert on the Sinful- 
© neſs of the Action, though that ſurely is to be 
greatly deprecated; but I fear his Unrighteouſneſs 
x my injure him with Mr. Allworthy:" And truly 1 
*< rtiuſt ſay, though he hath the Character of _—_ 
vgs „ - - © mttie 
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little wild, I fr any Harm in the young 
Man; nor can 1 ſay I have heard any, fave what 
6 Your Worlhinivay mentions. | I wiſh, indeed, he 
« was a little more regular in his Reſponſes at Church: 
© but altogether he ſeems E oo 
c © Ingenui vultus puer ingenuig; pudoris. 

That 18 a claſſical Line, young Lady, and being 
rendered into Eugliſb, is, a Lad of an ingenuous 
© Countenance, and, of an ingenuous Modeſty ;, For 
« this was a Virtue, in great Repute both among the 
© Latins and Greeks. I muſt ſay the young Gentle- 
© man (for ſo I think I may call him, notwithſtand- 
ing his Birth) appears to me a very modeſt, civil 
© Lad, and I ſhould be forry that he ſhould do him- 
« ſelf any Injury in Squire Akyorthy's Opinion.“ 
..* Pogh!' ſays the Squire, Injury with Alliuor- 
* thy! Why Allworthy loves a Wench himſelf. Doth 
© not all the Country know whoſe Son Tom is? You 
© muſt talk to another Perſon in that Manner. I re- 
member Allworthy at College. 

© I thought, ſaid the Parſon, he had never been 
t at the Univecſi tx. 


01 A yes, he was, 8 the Squire, 1 and many 
* a Wench have we by together. As errant a 
* Whoremaſter as any within five Miles o'un. No, 
5 no. It will ee e aſſure yourſelf, 
nor with any Body elſe. , Aſk Sopby there—You 
have not the worſe Opinion of a young Fellow for 
getting a Baſtard, have you, Girl ? No, no, the 
Women will like un the, better for't. WET Sat 

This was a cruel Queſtion to poor Sophia... ., She 
had obſerved Tom's Colour change at the Parſon's ' 
Story; and that, with his haſty and abrupt Depar- 
ture, gave her ſufficient Reaſon to think her Father's 
Suſpicion not groundleſs. Her Heart, now at once, 
diſcovered the great Secret to her, which it had been 
ſo long diſcloſing by little and little; and ſhe found 
berſelf highly intereſted in this Matter. Io ſuch a 8i- 
© 1; 4 12 _ *  tuation» 
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tuation, her Fathet's malapert Queſtion, ruſhing ſud- 
denly upon her, produced ſome Symptoms which 
might have alarmed a ſuſpicious Heart: but to do 
the Squire Juſtice, that was not his Fault. When 
ſhe roſe therefore from her Chair, and told him, a 
Hint from him was always ſufficient to make her 
withdraw, he ſuffered her to leave the Room; and 
then with great Gravity of ' Countenance remarked, 
© that it was better to ſee a Daughter over-modeſt, 
© than over-forward;? a Sentiment which was high- 
ly applauded by the Parſon. © 0 
There now enſued between the Squire and the 
Parſon, a moſt excellent political Diſcourſe, framed 
out of News-Papers, and political Pamphlets; in 
which they made a Libation of four Bottles of Wine 
to the good of their Country; and then, the Squire 
being faſt aſleep, the Parſon lighted his Pipe, mount- 
ed his Horſe, and rode home. GE 

When the Squire had finiſhed his half-hour*s Nap, 
he ſummoned his Daughter to her Harpſicord ; but 
ſhe begged to be excuſed that Evening, on Account 
of a violent Head-ach. This Remiſſion was preſent- 
ly granted: For indeed ſhe ſeldom had Occaſion to 
aſk him twice, as he loved her with ſuch ardent Af- 
fection, that by'gratifying' her, he commonly con- 
veyed the higheſt Gratification to himſelf. * She was 
really what he frequently called her, his little Dar- 
ling; and ſhe well deſerved to be ſo : For ſhe return- 
ed all his Affection in the moſt ample Manner. She 
had preſerved the moſt inviolable Duty to him in all 
Things; and this her Love made not only eaſy, but 
ſo delightful, that When one of her Companions 
laughed at her for placing ſo much Merit in ſuch 
fcrupulous Obedience, as that young Lady called it, 
Sophia anſwered, © You miftake me, Madam, if you 
© think I value myſelf upon this Account: For be- 
© ſides that I am barely diſcharging my Duty, I am 
c likewiſe pleaſing 2 I can truly ſay, I have no 
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Delight equal to that of eee to my Fa- 
« ther's Happineſs ; and if I value myſelf, my Dear, 
«© jt js on having this Power, and not on executing it. 

This was a Satisfaction, however, which poor So- 
pbia was incapable of taſting this Evening; She there- 
fore not only deſired to be excuſed from her Attend- 
ance at the Herpſicord, but likewiſe begged that he 
would ſuffer her to abſent herſelf from Supper. To 
this Requeſt likewiſe the Squire agreed, though not 


without ſome Reluctance; for he ſcarce ever per- 


mitted her to be out of his Sight, unleſs when he was 
engaged, with his Horſes, Dogs, or Bottle. Never- 
theleſs he yielded to the deſire of his Daughter, tho? 
the poor Man was, at the ſame Time, obliged to a- 
void his own — (if I may fo expreſs my- 
ſelf) by ſending for a Neighbouring, Farmer to fit 
with him. HH ne 36-115 wet 
CHAP. XI. The narrow Eſcape of Molly Seagrim, 
with ſame Obſervations for which we have been forc- 
ed to dive pretty deep into Nature, 7 


1 70 VES had ridden one of Mr. IWeſtern's 


.* Horſes, that Morning in the Chace; ſo that hav- 


ing no Horſe of his own in the Squire's Stable, h 
was obliged to go home on Foot. This he did fo 
expeditiouſly, that he ran upwards of three Miles 
within the half. Hour. 1 
Juſt as he arrived at Mr. A/worthy's outward Gate, 
he met the Conſtable and Company, with Melly in 
their Poſſeſſion, whom they were conducting to that 
Houſe: where the inferior Sort of People may learn 
one good Leſſon, viz. Reſpect and Deference to 
their Superiors. Since it muſt ſhew them the wide 
iſtinction Fortune intends between thoſe Perſons 
who are to be corrected for their Faults, and thoſe 
who are not; which Leſſon, if they do not learn, I 
wid, rr learn any other goo”. 
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Leſſon, or improve their Morals, at the Houſe of 
'CorreQion. W 

A Lawyer may, e think Mr. Alivorthy EX» 
Warr) his Authority a little in this Inſtance. And, 
to fay the Truth, I queſtion, as here was no regular 
Information before him, whether his Conduct was 
ſtrictly regular. However, as his Intention was tru- 
7 upright, he ought to be excuſed in Foro Conſcientie, 
ſince ſo many arbitrary Acts are daily committed by 
Magiſtrates, who have not this Excuſe: to plead for 
themſelves.” 

Tom was no ſwoner inſotincs by the Conſtable, 
whither they were proceeding, (indeed he pretty well 
gueſſed it of himſelf) than he caught Molly in his 
Arms, and embracing her tenderly before them all, 
fwore he would murder the firſt Man who offered to 
lay hold of her. He bid her dry her Eyes, and be 
comforted ; for wherever ſhe went, he would accom- 
Pany her. Then turning to the Conſtable, who ſtood 
trembling with his Hat off, he deſired him, in a very 
mild Voice, to return with him for a Moment only 
to his Father, (ſo he now called Allworthy) for he 
durſt, he ſaid, be aſſured, that when he had alledged 
what he had to ſay" in her Favour, the Girl would be 
diſcharged. 75 
The Conſtable, hs; 1 * no dents; would 
have ſurrendered his. Priſoner, had Tom demanded 
her, very readily conſented to this requeſt. So back 
they all went into Mr. A/worthy's hall; where Tom 
deſired them to-ftay till his Return, and then went 
himfelf in Purſuit of the good Man. As ſoon as he 
'was found, Tom threw himſelf at his Feet, and hav- 
ing begged a patient hearing, confeſſed himſelf to be 
the Father of the Child of which Molly was then big. 

He entreated him to have Compaſſion on the poor 
Girl, and to conſider, if there was any Guilt i in the 
Caſe, it lay principally at his Door. 
9 9 = there is any Guilt in the hw ?? anſwered 

Alkwortby 
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Alkoerthy warmly, are you then ſo profligate and 
7 — 1 Libere to doubt whether the 
© breaking the Laws of God and Man, the oorrupt- 
* ing and ruining a poor Girl, be guilt? I own, in- 
« deed, it doth lie principally upon Jaun ſo heavy 
« it is that you ought to expect it ſhould cruſh you.“ 
Whatever may be my Fate,“ ſays Tom, let me 
« ſucceed in my Interceſſions for the poor Girl. | 
© confeſs I have corrupted her; but whether ſhe ſhalt 
be ruined depends on you. For Heaven's Sake, 
« Sir, revoke your Warrant, and do not ſend her to a 
«© Place which muſt unavoidably prove her Deſtruc- 
© tion, | u IO na, | 
Alkworthy bid him immediately call a Servant. 
Tom anſwered there was no Occaſion z for he had 
luckily met them at the Gate, and relying upon his 
Goodneſs, had brought them all back into his Hall, 
where they now waited his final Reſolution, which, 
upon his bees, he beſought him mighr be in Favour 
of the Girl; that ſhe might be permitted to go home 
to her Parents, and not be Expoſed to a greater De- 
gree of Shame and Scorn than muſt ' neceſſarily fall 
upon her. I know,? ſaid he, that is too much, 1 
know I am the wicked Occaſion of it. Iwill endea- 
© vour to make amends, if poſſible; and if you ſhalt 
© have hereafter the Goodneſs to forgive me, 1 hope 
CI ſha} deſerve it.. 04 39501 81 £3 % 
Allworthy heſitated ſome Time, and at laſt ſaid, 
Well, I will diſcharge my 5 
© ſend the Conſtable to me.“ He was inſtantly cal- 
led, diſcharged, and ſo was the Gil. 
_ © Trwilt be believed, that Mr. Al thy failed not to 
read Tom a very ſevere Lecture on this Occaſion; but 
it is unneceſſary to inſert it here, as we have faithful- 
y tranſcribed what he ſaid to Jenny Jones, in the firſt 
k, moſt of which may be applied to the Men, 
equally with the Women. So ſenſible an Eſſect had 
theſe Reproofs on the young Man, who was no har- 
8 14 dened 
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dened Sinner, that he retired tf his own; Room, 
where he paſſed the Evening alone in much melan- 
choly Contemplation. | | 
. Allworthy was ſufficiently offended by this Tranſ- 
greſſion of Fonesz for notwithſtanding the Aſſertions 
of Mr, Weſtern, it is certain this worthy Man had ne- 
ver indulged himſelf in any looſe Pleaſures with Wo- 
men, and greatly condemned the Vice of Inconti- 
Hence in others. Indeed, there is much Reaſon to 
imagine, that there was not the leaſt Truth in what 
Mr. Weſtern affirmed, eſpecially as he laid the Scene 
of thoſe Impurities at the Univerſity, where Mr, All- 
worthy had never been. In FaQ, the good Squire 
was a little too apt to indulge that Kind of Pleaſant- 
ry which is generally called Rhodomontade; but which 
may, with as much Propriety, be expreſſed by a 
much ſhorter Word; and, perhaps, we too often 
up the-UR of this little Monoſyllable by others; 
Ince very much of what frequently paſſes in the 
World for Wit and Humour, ſhould, in the ſtricteſt 
Purity of Language, reeeive that ſhort Appellation, 
which; in Conformity to the well bred Laws of Cuſ- 
tom, I here ſuppreſs. 3 ” 
But whatever Deteſtation Mr. Alworthy had to this 
or to any other Vice, he was not ſo blinded by it, but 
that he could diſcern any Virtue in the guilty Per- 
ſon, as clearly indeed, as if there had been no Mix- 
ture of Vice in the ſame Character. While he was 
angry, therefore, with the Incontinence of Jones, he 
was n lefs-pleaſed with the Honour and Honeſty of 
his Self- accuſation. He began now to form in his 
Mind the ſame Opinion of this young Fellow, which 
we hope our Reader may have conceived. And in 
ballancing his Faults with his Perfections, the latter 
ſeemed rather to preponderate. 
It was to no Purpoſe, therefore, that Thwactum, 
who was immediately charged by Mr. Bll with the 
Story, unbended all his rancour againſt poor Tom, 
1249) a | Allwortby 
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- Allworthy gave a patient hearing to all their invec- 
tives, and then anſwered coldly: © That young Men 
of Tom's Complexion were too generally addicted 
© to this Vice, but that he believed that Youth waz 
« ſincerely affected with what he had ſaid to him on 
© the Occaſion, and he hoped he would not tranſgreſs 
again.“ So that as the Days of whipping were at 
an End, the Tutor had no other Vent but his own 
Mouth for his Gall, the uſual poor Reſource of impo- 
e ee ere TE TEE 
But Square, who was a lefs violent, was a much 
more artful Man; and as he heated Toner more, per- 
haps, than Thwackum himſelf, ſo he contrived to do 
him more Miſchief in the Mind of Mr. A/lwortby. 
The Reader muſt remember the ſeveral little In- 
cidents of the Partridge, the Horſe, and the Bible, 
which were recounted in the ſecond Book. By all 
which, Jones had rather improved than injured the 
Affection which Mr. Alwortby was inclined to en- 
tertain for him. The ſame, I believe, muſt have hap- 
pened to him with every other Perſon who hath any 
Idea of Friendſhip, Generoſity, and Greatneſs of 
Spirit; that is to ſay, who hath any Traces of Good- 
neſs in his Mind. rs. 19 
Square himſelf was not unacquainted with the true 
Impreſſion which thoſe ſeveral Inſtances of Goodneſs 
had made on the excellent Heart of Alwortby; for 
the Philoſopher very well knew what Virtue was, 
though he was not always, perhaps, ſteady in its 
Purſuit; but as for Thwackum, from what Reaſon T 1 
will not determine, no ſuch Thoughts evet entered 
into his Head. He ſaw Jones in a bad Light, and he 
imagined Alkvorthby ſaw him in the ſame, but that 
he was reſolved, from Pride and Stubbornneſs of 
Spirit, not to give up the Boy whom he had once 
cheriſhed, fince, by ſo doing, he muſt tacitly acknow- 
ledge that his former Opinion of him had been wrong. 
FS fuare therefore embraced this Opportunity of 
-> are I'5 injuring 
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injuring Jones in the tendereſt Part, by giving a ve 
bad — to all theſe n 3 
I am ſorry, Sir? ſaid he, * to, own I have been de- 
_ © ceived as well as yourſelf. . I could not, I confeſs, 
© help being vleaſed with what J aſcribed to the Mo- 
* tive of Friendſhip, though it was carried to an Ex- 
« ceſs, and all Exceſs is faulty and vicious; but in this 
I made Allowance for Youth. Little did I ſuſpe& 
that the ſacrifice. of Truth, which we both imagin- 
ed to have been made to Friendſhip was, in reality, 
a Proſtitution of it to a depraved and debauched 
Appetite. Vou now plainly ſee whence all the ſeem- 
ing Generoſity of this young Man to the Family of 
© the Game- keeper proceeded. He ſupported the Fa- 
© ther in order to corrupt the Daughter, and pre- 
« ſerved the Family from ſtarving, to bring one of 
them to Shame and Ruin. This is Friendſhip! this 
is Generoſityh As Sir Richard Steele ſays, Gluttons, 
who give high Prices for Delicacies, are very wor- 
thy to be called generous. In ſhort, I am reſolved, 
« from this Inſtance, never to give Way to the Weak- 
neſs of Human nature more, nor to think any thing 
Virtue which doth not exactly quadrate with the 
4 unerring Rule of Right? i. i: 
. The Goodneſs of. Allworthy had prevented thoſe 
Conſiderations from occurring to himſelf ;, yet were 
they too plauſible to be abſolutely and haſtily reject- 
ed, when laid before his Eyes by another. Indeed 
what Square had faid ſunk very deeply into his Mind, 
and the Uneaſineſs which it there created was very 
viſible to the other; though the good Man would not 
acknowledge this, but made a very flight Anſwer, 
and forcibly drove off the Diſcourſe to ſome other 
Subject. It was well, perhaps, for poor Tom, that no 
ſuch Suggeſtions had been made before he was par- 
doned; for they certainly ſtamped in the Mind of 
 Alkwortby the firſt bad Impreſſion concerning Jones. 
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E Reader will be leaked, i believe, 1 return 
with me to Sephia. She paſſed the Night af- 
ter we ſaw her laſt, in no very 7 eeable Manner, 
Sleep befriended her but Fitle, » and Dreams leſs. In 
the Morning, when Mrs. Honour her Maid attended 
1 at the uſual Hour, ſhe was found already vp and 
re 
0 - Perſons who live, 8 three Ales! Ditanss in 
the Country are conſidered as next Door Neigh- 
bours, and Tranſactions at the one Houſe fly with 
incredible Celerity to the other. Mrs. Honour, there- 
fore, had heard the whole Story of Mally's Shame: 
which ſhe, being of a very communicative Tempex, 
| had no ſooner entered the Apartment of her Miſtreſs, 
ps than ſhe began to relate in the e Manner. 
La, Ma'am, what doth your La' ſhip think? the 
« Girl that your La'ſhip ſaw at Church on Sundax, 
© whom you thought ſo handſome; though you would 
not have thought her ſo, handſome neither, if you 
had ſeen her nearer; but to be ſure ſhe hath been 
carried before the Jolice & being big with Child. 
* She ſeemed to me to look like æ confident Slut; 
ard to be ſure ſhe hath laid the C chi to young Mr. 
Jones. And all the Pariſh-{ays Mr. Allworthy is ſo 
angry with young Mr. Fones, t that he won't ſee him. 
Jo be ſure, one can't, help pitying the poor young 
F Man, end yok he doth, not deſerve much Pity net- 
a Fb or demeaning. himſelf with ſuch, Kind of 
G umpery. Yet be is ſo pretty 4 Gentleman, I 
* ſhould-be ſorry to have him turned out of Doors. 
I dares to ſwear the Wench was as willing as he; 
for ſhe was always a forward Kind of body. And 


10 {; Fhen Wenchss are fo coming, young Men are mot 
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© ſo much to be blamed neither; for to be ſure they 
do no more than what is natural. Indeed it is be- 
c neath them to meddle with ſuch dirty Draggle- 
« tails, and whatever happens to them, it is good e- 
© nough for them, And yet to be ſure the vile Bag- 
©. gages are moſt in Fault. Twiſhes, with all my Heart, 
© they were well to be whipped at the Cart's Tail; 
4 for it is Pity they ſhould be the Ruin of a pretty 

* young Gentleman; and no Body can deny but that 

Mr. Jones is one of the moſt handſomeſt young Men 
0 (Nat er:! W 
She was running on thus, when Sephia, with a 
more peeviſh'Voice than ſhe had ever ſpoken to her 
in before,'cried, © Prithee, why doſt thou trouble me 
© with all this Stuff? What Concern have I in what 
«© Mr. Jones doth? I ſuppoſe you are all alike. And 
you ſeem to me to be angry it was not your own 
cn PT 0 
II, Ma'am!' anſwered Mrs. Honour, © I am ſorry 
. - © your La'ſhip ſhould have ſuch an Opinion of me. 
I am ſure nobody can ſay no Pome thing of me. 
« All the young Fellows in the World may may go 
to the Divil for me. Becauſe I ſaid he was a hand- 
ſome Man! every body ſays it as well as I. To be 

« ſure, I never thought it was any Harm to ſay a 
© young Man was handſome ; but to be ſure I ſhall 
never think him ſo any more now; for handſome is, 
that handſome does. A Beggar Wench ! 

Stop thy Torrent of Impertinence,? cries Sopbia, 
© and fee whether my Father wants me at Breakfaſt. 

Mrs. Honour then flung out of the Room mutter- 
ing much to herſelf——of which Marry come 
up, L aſſure you,” was all that could be plainly diſ- 
tinguiſhed. 1 | 130107 OG. b5, 30 19. re ; 
Whether Mrs. Honyur really deſerved that Suſpi- 
cion, of which her Miſtreſs gave her a Hint, is a 

Matter which we cannot indulge our Reader's Curi- 
oſity by reſolving. - We wilt however make bim 


amends, 
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often unintelligible. 
Now there is no one Circumſtance in which the 
Diſtempers of the Mind bear a more exact Analogy 
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amends, in diſcloſing what paſt in the Mind of S- 
ia. | Les 8 
. Reader will be pleaſed to recollect, that a ſee 
cret Affection for Mr. Jones had inſenſibly ſtolen into 
the Boſom of this young Lady. That it had there 
grown to a mar © way Height before ſhe herſelf had 
diſcovered it. When ſhe firſt began to perceive its 
Symptoms, the ſenſations were ſo ſweet and pleaſ- 
ing, that ſhe had not Reſolution ſufficient to check 
or repel them; and thus ſhe went on cheriſhing's 
Paſſion of which ſhe never once conſidered the Con- 
ſequences. hb. SOOT | 4 710 
This Incident, relating to Molly, firſt opened het 
Eyes. She now firſt percerved the Weakneſs of which 
ſhe had been guilty; and though it cauſed the utmoſt 
Perturbation in her Mind, yet it had the Effect of o- 
ther nauſeous Phyſic. and for the Time expelled her 
Diſtemper. Its Operation indeed was moſt wonder- 
ful quick; and in the ſhort Interval, while her Maid 
was abſent, ſo entirely removed all ptoms, that 
when Mrs. Honour returned with-a Summons from 


her Father, ſhe was become perfectly eaſy, and had 


brought herſelf to a thorough Indifference for Mr. 

ones. e 
The Diſeaſes of the Mind do in almoſt every Par- 
ticular imitate thoſe of the Body. For which Rea- 
ſon, we hope, That learned Faculty, for whom we 
have ſo profound a Reſpect, will pardon us the vio- 
lent Hands we have been neceſſitated to lay on ſeveral 


Words and Phraſes, which of Right 1 fm them, 


and without which our Deſcriptions muſt have been 


to thoſe which are called Bodily, than that Aptneſs 
which both have to a Relapſe. This is plain, in the 
violent Diſeaſes of Ambition and Avarice. I have 


known Ambition, when cured at Court by * 


*% 
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Diſappointments, (which are the only Phyſic for it) 
to break out again in a Conteſt for Foremen of the 
Grand Jury at an Aſſizes; and have heard of a Man 
who had 10 far conquered Avarice, as to give away 
many a Sixpence, that comforted: himſelf, at laſt, on 
his Death-bed, by making a crafty and advantageous 
Bargain concerning his enſuing Funeral, with an un- 
dertaker who had married his only Chile. 
In the Affair of Love, which, out of ſtrict Confor- 
mity with the Stoic Face we ſhall here treat as 
a Diſeaſe, this Proneneſs to relapſe is no leſs conſpicu- 
ous. Thus it happened to poor Sophia; upon whom, 
the very next Time ſhe ſaw young Jones, all the for- 
mer Symptoms returned, and from that Time cold 
and hot Fits alternately ſeized her Heart. 


moned every ee Reaſon (which was ſur- 
or 


a Deſign of viſiting, her Aunt, to which ſhe made no 


1111 


next Chapter. . 
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the frequent meeting with young Fones, whom ſhe 
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CHAP. .XIIL. - A dreadful Aide het befel 
Sophia. The gallant Bebaviour e Janes, and the = 
3 more eadful Conſequences 0 that Bebaviour ta th A 
. young Lady; with| @ ſport Vereſſion, in Fayour of | 
. the F Sex. f 9; 1 4 en 


| R. Weſtern grew eyery Day fonder and fonder 
of Saphia, inſomuch that his beloved Dogs 
themſelves almoſt gave Place to her in his Affeęctions; 
but as he could not prevail on himſelf to abandon 
theſe, he contrived very A to enjoy their 
Company together with that of his Daughter, by 
inſiſting on her riding a hunting with him 
Sopbia, to whom her Father's Word was a Law, 
readily complied with his Deſires, though ſhe had 
not the leaſt Delight in a Sport, which was of too 
rough and maſculine a Nature to ſuit with her Diſpo- 
ſition. She had, however, another Motive beſides her 
Obedience, to accompany the old. Gentleman in the 
Chace; for by her Preſence ſhe hoped in ſome Meaſure 


= 


- 


to reſtrain PAT aeg and to prevent him from ſo 
frequently expoſing his Neck to the utmoſt Hazard. 
The ſtrongeſt Objection was that which would 

ave formerly been an Inducement to her, namely, 


had determined to avoid ; but as the End of the hunt: 
ing Seaſon now approached, ſhe hoped, by a ſhort 
Abſence with her Aunt, to, reaſon herſelf entirely out 
of her unfortunate Paſſion ; and had not any Doubt 
of being able to meet him jn the Field the ſubſequent 

Seaſon without the alt Danger,” e 

On the ſecond Day of her Hunting, ar ſhe was re- 
turning from the Chace, and was arrived ih 3 

little Diſtance from Mr. Weſtern's' Houſe, her Horſe, 
whoſe mettleſome Spirit required a better Rider, fe 


ſuddenly to prancing and capering,in ſuch a Manner, 
that ſhe was in the moſt imminent Peril of . 
OS en ee. 
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Tom Jones, who was at a little Diſtance behind, ſaw 
this, and immediately galloped up to her Aſſiſtance; 
As ſoon as he came up, he immediately leaped from 
his own Horſe, and caught hold of her's by the Bri- 
dle. The unruly Beaſt preſently reared himſelf an 
End on his hind Legs, and threw his lovely Burthen 
from his Back, and Janet caught her in his Arms. 
She was fo affected with the Fright, that ſhe was 
not immediately able to ſatisfy Jones, who was very 
ſolicitous to know whether ſhe had received any 
Hurt. She ſoon after, however, recovered her Spi- 
Tits, aſſured him ſhe was ſafe, and thanked him for 
the Care he had taken of her. Foner anſwered, If 
© I have preſerved you, Madam, I am ſufficiently re- 
6 Fan or I promiſe you, I would have ſecured you 
from the leaſt Harm, at the Expence of a much 
© greater Misfortune to myſelf, than J have ſuffered 
„%% „ 
What Misfortune, replied Sophia eagerly, 
. one you have come to no Miſchief? — 
ge not concerned, Madam,“ anſwered Jones, 
Heaven be praiſed, you have eſcaped ſo well, con- 
© ſfidering the Danger you was in. If F have broke 
© my Arm, I conſider it as a Trifle, in Compariſon 
© of what I feared upon your Account.” 
_  Sopbia then ſcreamed out, Broke your Arm! 
„„ gi gdh ets age 
l am afraid I have, Madam, ſays oner, but I 
© beg you will ſuffer me firſt to take Care of you. 1 
© have a Right-hand yet at your Service, to help you 
© into the next Field, whence we have but a very 
« little Walk to your Father's Houſe.” 
_ Sophia ſeeing his left Arm dangling by his Side, 
- while he was uſjng the other to lead her, no lon 
doubted of the Truth. She now grew much paler 
than her Fears for herſelf had made her before. All 
her Limbs were ſeized with a Trembling, inſomuch 
that Jones could fcarce ſupport her; and as her. 
WOE. 12 | Thoughts 
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Thoughts were in no leſs Agitation, ſhe could not 
refrain from giving Jones a Look ſo full of Tender 
neſs, that it moll argued a ſtronger Senſation in her, 
Mind, than even Gratitude and Pity united can raiſe 
in the gentleſt female Boſom, without the Aſſiſtance 
of a third more powerful Paſſio n. 
Mr. Weſlern, who was advanced at ſome Diſtance 
when this Accident happened, was now returned, as 
were the reſt of the Horſemen; Sophia immediately 
acquainted them with what had befallen Jones, and 
begged them to take Care of him. Upon which, 
Weſtern, who had been much alarmed by meeting 
his Daughter's Horſe without its Rider, and was now 
overjoyed to find her unhurt, cried out, I am glad 
© it is no worſe; if Tom hath broken his Arm, we 
will get a Joiner to mend un again.“ 585 
The Squire alighted from his Horſe, and proceed - 
ed to his Houſe on Foot, with his Daughter and 
Fones. An impartial Spectator, who had met them 
on the Way, would, on viewing their ſeveral Coun- 
tenances, have concluded Sopbia alone to have been 
the Object of Compaſſion : For as to Jones, he ex- 
ulted in having probably: ſaved the Life of the young 
Lady, at the Price only of a broken Bone; and Mr: 
Weſtern, though he was not unconcerned at the Ac- 
_ cident which had 8 was, however, de- 
lighted in a much higher Degree with the fortunate 
Eſcape of his Daughter. Lin zi lO. 
The Generoſity of Sophia“? Temper conſtrued. this 
Behaviour of Jones into great Bravery z and it made 
a deep Impreſſion on her Heart: For certain N B, 
that there is no one Quality which ſo gerierally 
commends Men to Women at this; proceeding, if 
we believe the common Opinion, from that natural 
Timidity of the Sex; which is, ſays Mr.-O/borne; ſo 
great, that a Woman is the moſt cowardly of all 
* the Creatures God ever made.” A Sentiment more 
remarkable for its Bluntneſs, than for its Truth; 4 
11h; 807 7? 8 1% v5 ti 1 nine riſtatle 
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their violent Love of Glory; 
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riſftotle, in his Politics, doth them, I believe, more 
Juſtice, when he ſays, The Modeſty and Fortitude 
© of Men differ from thoſe Virtues in Women; for 
c the Fortitude which becomes a Woman, would be 


© Cowardice in a Man; and the Modeſty which be- 
© comes a Man, would be Pertneſs in a Woman.” 


Nor is there, perhaps, more of Truth in the Opinion 
of thoſe who derive the Partiality which Women are 


inclined to ſhew to the Brave, from this Exceſs of 
their Fear. Mr. Bayle (I think, in his Article of He- 
len) imputes this, 2 with 8 Probability, to 

or the Truth of which, 
we have the Authority of him, who, of all others, 


ſaw fartheſt into human Nature; and who introduces 


the Heroine of his Odyſſey, the great Pattern of 
matrimonial Love and Conſtancy, aſſigning the Glo- 
ry of her Huſband as the eh Source of her Affecti- 
on towards him“. 

However this be, certain it is, that the Aochdent 
operated very ſtrongly on Sophia; for, indeed, after 
much Enquiry into the Matter, I am inclined to be- 


lieve, that at this very Time, the charming Sophia 


made no leſs Impreſſion on the Heart of Fones; to 
ſay Truth, he had for ſome time become ſenſible an 
the irreſiſtible 4 of her CHEE: 


C HAP. XIV. 7 be e of a 8 His 
„ Operations; ; and a long AE ot between 12 80 
and hy Maid. | 


THEN: —— W 00 in! Mr. en ns Hall, 
Sephia, who had tottered along with much 
Difficulty, ſunk doun in a Chair; but by the Aſſiſt- 
ance of Hartſhorn and Water, ſhe was prevented from 
_— away, 5 had pretty well recovered her 


* 


Spirits, 
* The Engliſh Reader will i not 600 this in „ren: 


— the Sentiment is entirely left out in the Tranſlation. 


not the leaſt Danger; for no Accident, he ſaid; could 
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Spirits, when the Surgeon, who was ſent for to Ne er 
N Mr. Weſtern, who imputed theſe Sym ; 
| toms in his Daughter to her Fall, adviſed her to 
' preſently blooded by way of Prevention. In this Opi- 
nion he was ſeconded by the Surgeon, who gave ſo 
many Reaſons for Bleeding, and quoted ſo many Ca- 
ſes where Perſons had miſcarried for Want of it, that 
the Squire became very importunate, and indeed in- 
ſiſted peremptorily that his Daughter ſhould be blood- 
ed ny of brig ad led ind 


' Sopbia ſoon yielded to the Commands of her Fa- 
ther, though entirely contrary to her own Inclinati- 
ons: For ſhe ſuſpected, I believe, leſs Danger from 
the Fright, than either the Squire or the Surgeon. 
She then ſtretched out her beautiful Arm, and the 

Operator began to prepare for his Work. 
i While the Servants were buſied in providing Ma- 
terials; the Surgeon, who imputed the Backward- 
neſs which had appeared in $9þh57 to her Fears, bel. 
gan to comfort her with Aſſurances that there ws 


ever happen in Bleeding, but from the monſtrous Ig- 
norance of Pretenders to Surgery, Which he pretty 
plainly infinuated was not at Preſent to be apprehe 
ed. Sophia declared ſhe was not under the leaft Ap. 
Prehenfion ; adding, If you open an Artery, I pro- 
© miſe you PII forgive you.“ Will you?? cries 
Weſtern ; © D—n me, if I will; if he does thee the 
© leaſt Miſchief, d—n me, if T don't ha* the Heart's 
© Blood o' un out.” The Surgeon aſſented to bleed 
her upon theſe Conditions, and then proceeded ts his 
Operation, which he performed with as much Dex 
terity as he had promiſed, and with as much Quiek- 
neſs: For he took but little Blood from her, ſaying 
it was much ſafer to bleed again and again, han to 
take away too much at once. l 
Sopbia, when her Arm was bound up, | retired: 
For ſhe was not willing (nor was it, perhaps, ſtrict 
© t decent) 
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1 to be preſent at the Operatiog on Jones. 
eed one Objection which ſne had to Bleedin 
(tho? ſhe did not make it) was the Delay which it 
would occaſion to ſetting the broken Bone. For 
Weſtern, when Sophia was concerned, had no Conſi- 
deration, but for her; and as for Jones himſelf, he 
© ſat like Patience on a Monument ſmiling at Grief. 
To ſay the Truth, when he ſaw the Blood ſpringing 
from the lovely Arm of Sopbia, he ſcarce thought of 
what had happened to himſelf, 10 
The Surgeon now ordered his Patient to be ſtript 
to his Shirt, and then entirely baring the Arm, he 
began to ſtretch and examine it, in ſuch a Manner, 
that the Tortures he put him to, cauſed Jones to 
make ſeveral wry Faces; which the Surgeon obſerv- 
ing, greatly wondered at, crying, What is the 
© Matter, Vir? I am ſure it is impoſſible I ſhould hurt 
6, you.“ And then holding forth the broken Arm, 
he began a long and very learned Lecture of Anato- 
my, in which ſimple and double Fractures were moſt 
accurately conſidered, and the ſeveral Ways in which 
Jones might have broken his Arm were diſcuſled, 
with proper Annotations, ſhewing how many of theſe 
would have been better, and how many worſe than 
the preſent Cafe. |, „% ft on 16 7 
Having at length, finiſhed his l.boured Harangue, 
with which the Audience, tho' it had greatly raiſed 
their Attention and Admiration, were not much edi- 
fied, as they really underſtood not a ſingle Syllable 
of all he had ſaid, he proceeded to Buſineſs, which 
he was more expeditious in finiſhing, than he had 
been in beginning. | Po Vin. 7 | 
* was then ordered into a Bed, which Mr. 
Meſtern compelled him to accept at his own Houle, 
Sentence of Water-Gruel was paſſed upon him. 
Among the good Company which had attended in 
the Hall during the Bone-ſetting, Mrs. Honour. was 
one; who being ſummoned to her Miſtreſo as n 
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2s it was over, and/aſked by her how the young Gen- 
tleman did, preſently launched into extravagant 
Praiſes on the a; rs as ſhe called it, of his Be- 
haviour, which, ſhe ſalid, was ſo charming in 
© ſo pretty a Creature.” She then burſt forth into 
much warmer Encomiums on the Beauty of his Per- 
ſon ; enumerating many Particulars, and ending with 
the Whiteneſs of his Skin. 
This Diſcourſe had am Effect on 80p5j/u's Counte- 
nance, which would not perhaps have eſcaped the 
Obſervance of the ſagacious Waiting- woman, had 
ſhe once looked her Miftreſs in the Face, all the 
Time the was ſpeaking ; but as the Looking-glaſs, 
which was moſt commodiouſly placed oppoſite to her, 
ve her an Opportunity of ſurveying thoſe Ang 1 
n which, of all others; ſhe'took'moſt Delight, ſo ſhe 
had not once removed her Eyes from that amiable 
Obje& during her whole Speech. et 
Mrs. Honour was ſ6 — d up in the 
Subject on which ſhe exereiſed her Tongue, and the 
Obje& before her Eyes, that ſhe gave her Miſtreſs 
Time to conquer her Comfuſſon ; which having done, 
ſhe ſmiled on her Maid, and told her; She was der- 
© taibly- in Dove With this Fojl Fellow.“ in 
© Love, Madam! anſwered fhe, © upon my Word, 
© Mam, I aſſure Jou. Ma'am, upot my Soul, 
Ma'am, I am not. Why if you Was,“ cries her 
* 8 ? ſee I Reaſon that you ſhould be _—_ 
ed of it; for he is cettainly a pretty Fellow... Tes 
Ma'am, anſwered the 0 by at he is, t 4 
© moſt handfomeſt Man F ever u iu my Life. Les, 
to be ſure, that he is, and, as your Ladyſhip ſays, 
* I don't know why I ſhould be aſhamed of loving 
him, though he is my Betters. To be ſure gehtle 
© Folks are but Fleſh and Blood no more than us Ser- 
< vants. © Beſides, as ſor Mr. Jones, tho? Squire A- 
© wortby hath made à Gentleman of him, he was not 
© fo good as myſelf by Birth, For thof 1 am e 
. * T3 FER. 4 9.4 Ys | 
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Body, Lam an honeſt Perſon's, Child, and my Fa- 
© ther and Mother were married, which is more 
than ſome People can ſay, as high as. they hold 
6 their, Heads. Marry come up I aſſure you, my 
« dirty Couſin} thof his Skin be ſo white, and to be 
« ſure,/it is the moſt whiteſt that ever was ſeen, I am 
s a Chriſtian as well as he, and no body can ſay that 
I am baſe born, my Grand-father was a Clergy- 
man , and would have been very angry, I believe, 
to have thought any of his Family ſhould have 
Fs taken. up with Melly Seagrim's dirty Leavings. 
Perhaps Sopbia might have ſuffered her Maid to 
run on in this Manner, from wanting ſufficient Spi- 
its to ſtop her Tongue, which the Reader may pro- 
bably conjecture was no very eaſy Taſk: For, cer- 
tainly there were ſome, Paſſages in her Speech, which 
were far from being agreeable to the Lady. Howe- 
ver, ſhe now checked the Torrent, as. there ſeemed 
no End of its Flowing. I wonder, ſays ſhe, at 
s your Aſſurance in daring to talk — one of my 
yr Father's Friends. As to the Wench, I order you 
never to mention her Name to me. And, with Re- 
5. gard to the young Gentleman's Birth, thoſe who 
can ſay n Ing MAFE to his Diſadvantage, may as 
well be ſilent that Head; as I deſire you will be 
« for the future,” . ie „ien, I 
I uam ſorr „1 have offended your La'yſnip,' an- 
ſwered Mrs. Honour, I am ſure I hate Molly Sea- 
© grim. as much ag, your La'yſhip can, and as for a- 
« Foſin Squire fo , can call all the Servants in 
5 the Houle 10 Vitneſs, that whenever, any wm 
Fal gits. I ator ar bas 4.251) r 30 
This is the ſecond Perſon of low Condition whom 
we have recorded in this Hiſtory, to have ſprung from 
the Clergy: It js to be hoped ſuch: Inſtances will, in fu- 
ture Ages, when ſome Proviſion is made for the Families 
of the inferior Clergy, appear ſtronger than they, can be 
thought, at preſent, 1 Ng 
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5 hath been about Baſtards, I bave always taken his 
« Part: For which of you, ſays 1 to the Footman; 
« would not be à Baſtard, | if he could, to be made a 
Gentleman of? and,” ſays L. I am ſure he is a ve 

« fine Gentleman; and he hath one of the white 

Hands in the World: For to be ſure ſo he hath? 
and, ſays I, one of the ſweeteſt temperedeſt, beſt 
« naturedeſt Men in the World he is, and, ſays I 
« all the Servants and Neighbours all round the 
Country loves him. And, to be ſure, I could tell 
« your Ladyſhip ſomething, but that I am afraid it 
s would offend you. —“ What could you tell me, 
Honour, ſays Hopbia. Nays Ma'am, to be ſure 
5 he meant nothing by it, therefore I would not have 
you Ladyſhip to be offended.'—* Prithee tell me,” 
« ſays\S$9pbia,— I will know it this Inſtant. Why 
Ma'am,' anſwered Mrs. Honour, he came into the 
Room, one Day laſt, Week when I was at Work, 
© and there lay your Ladyſhip's Muff on a Chair, and 
© to be ſure he put his Hands into it, that very Muff 
0 you Ladyſhip gave me but Yeſterday ; La, ſays I, 
Mr. Jones, you will ſtretch my Lady's Muff and 
“ ſpoil it: but he ſtill kept his Hands in it, and then 
Ekiſſed it to be ſure, I hardly ever ſaw ſuch a Kiſs 
in my Life as he gave it.“ I ſuppoſe he did not 
© know it was mine, replied Sophia. Your Lady- 
„ ſhip ſhall hear, Ma'am.. kiſſed it again and 
© again, and ſaid it was the prettieſt Muff in the 
World.“ La I Sir, ſays: 1; you haye ſeen, it a 
5, hundred Times. — Ves, Mrs. Honour, cry'd, he; 
< but who can ſee any Thing beautiful in the Pre- 
ſence of your Lady but herſelf? Nay, that's not all 
neither, but I hope your Ladyſhip won't be offend- 
©. ed, for to be ſure he meant nothing: One Day as 
:& ney Ladyſhip was playing on the Harpſicord to my 
Maſter, Mr. Jones was, fitting, in the next Room, 
**and-methought'he looked melancholy., Lat ſays I, 
*<'Mr Jenet, What's the Matter? A Penny for your 
et n | | Thoughts 
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Thoughts, ſays I; Why, Huſſey, ſays he ſtart · 
ing up from a Dream, what can I be thinking of when 

that Angel you Miſtreſs is playing?” And then 
ſqueezing me by the Hand-+— Oh ! Mrs. Honour, 
ſays he, how happy will that Man be!'—and then 
c he ſighed ; upon my Troth, his Breath is as ſweet 
© as a Noſegay—but to be ſure he meant no Harm by 
© jt. - So I hope your Ladyſhip will not mention a 
Word: For he gave'me a Crown never to menti- 
© on it, and made me ſweaf upon a Book, but I be- 
© lieve, indeed, it was not the Bible.“ 

Till ſomething of a more beautiful Red than Ver- 

million he found out, I ſhall ſay nothing of Sopbia's 
Colour on this Occaſion. * Honour, ſays ſhe, © I— 
If you will not mention this any more to me, nor 

to any Body elſe, I will not betray you I mean 
« I will not be angry; but I am afraid of your 
£ Tongue. Why, my Girl, will you give it ſuch 
< Liberties?* Nay, Ma'am, anſwered ſhe, to be 
© ſure, I would ſooner cut out my Tongue than of- 
fend your Ladyſhip—to be ſure; I ſhall never 
mention a Word that your Ladyſhip would not 
have me.“ “ Why I would not have you mention 

4 this any more, ſaid Sepbia, © for it may come to my 
© Father's Ears, and he would by angry with Mr. 
*©'Fones, tho? I really believe, as you ſay, he meant 
'© nothing. I ſhould be very angry myſelf if I imagin- 
'© ed'—Nay, Ma'am, ' ſays Honour, ] proteſt I be- 
© lieve he meant nothing. I thought he talked as if 
c he was out of his Senſes; nay, he ſaid he believed 
e he was beſide himfelf ' when he had ſpoken the 
„Words. Ay, Sir,“ ſays I, I believe ſo too.“ Ves, 
<< Tays he, Honour, — but I aſk your Ladyſhip's Pardon; 

© T could tear my Tongue out for offending you.” 
© Go on, ' ſays Sophia, you may mention any Thing 
vou have not told me before. Ves, Honour, ſays 
he, (this was ſome time afterwards hen he gave me 

„ the Crown) [ am neither ſuch a Coxcomb, or ky 
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Villain as to think of her, in any other Deligbt, 
© but as my Goddeſs ; as ſuch I will always worſhi 
and adore her while I have Breath. This was all, 
© Ma'm, I will be ſworn," to the beſt of my Re- 
© membrance; I was in a paſſion with him, myſelf, 
« till I found he meant no Harm.“ © Indeed, Honour, 
ſays Sopbia, I believe you have a real affection for 
me; I was provoked the other Day when I gave 
you Warning, but if you have a mind to ſtay with 
© me, you ſhall.' * To be ſure Ma'am,* anſwered 
Mrs. Honour, I ſhall never deſire to part with your 
© Ladyſhip. To be ſure I almoſt 2 my Eyes out 
© when you gave me Warning. It would be very 
© ungrateful in me to deſire to leave your Ladyſhip 
© becauſe as why, I ſhould never get ſo good a Place 
© again, I am ſure I would live and die with your 
© Ladyſhip—for, as poor Mr. Jones ſaid, happy is 
es . 
Here the Dinner-bell interrupted a Converſation 


which had wrought ſuch an Effect on Sophia, that ſhe 


was, perhaps, more obliged to her Bleeding in the 
Morning, than ſhe at that Time, had apprehended 
ſhe ſhould be. As to the preſent Situation of her 
Mind, I ſhall adhere to a Rule of Horace, by not at- 
tempting to deſcribe it, from Deſpair of Succeſs. 
Moſt of my Readers will ſuggeſt it eaſily to them- 
ſelves, and the few who cannot, would not under- 
ſtand the Picture, or at leaſt would deny it to be na- 
tural, if ever ſo well drawn. | 


Vor I K BOOK 
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We... 


Containing a Portion of Time, ſomewbat longer than 
| Half a Year. | 


CHAP. I. Of Tn SERIOUS in Writing ; and 
for what Purpoſe it is introduced. 


Eradventure there may be no Parts in this prodi- 
gious Work which will give the Reader leſs Plea- 
{ure in the peruſing, than thoſe which have given the 
Author the greateſt Pains in compoſing. Among 
theſe probably may be reckoned: thoſe initial Eſſays 
which we have perfixed to the Hiſtorical Matter con- 
tained in every Book; and which we have determi- 
ned to be eſſentially neceſſary to this kind of Writing, 
of which we have ſet ourſelves at the Head. 
For this our Determination, we do not hold our- 
ſelves ſtrictly bound to aſſign any Reaſon; it being 
abundantly ſufficient that we have laid it down as a 
Rule neceſſary to be obſerved in all Proſai · comi- epic 
Writing. Who ever demanded the Reaſons of that 
nice Unity of Time or Place/which is now eſtabliſhed 
to be ſo eſſential to, dramatic Poetry? What Critic 
hath been ever aſked why a play may not. contain two 
Days as well as one, or why the Audience (provided 
they travel like Electors, without any Expenſe) may 
not be wafted fifty Miles as well as five? Hath any 
Commentator well accounted for the Limitation 
which an antient Critic hath ſet to the Drama, which 
we will have contain neither more nor leſs than five 
AQs; or hath any one living attempted . 
what the modern Judges of our Theatres mea by 
that word low; by. which they have happily ſucceed- 
ed in baniſhing all Humour from the Stage, and have 
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made the Theatres as dull asa Drawing-Room? Upon 
all theſe Occaſions, the World ſeems to have embra- 
ced a Maxim of our Law, viz. Cuicumg; in Arte ſua 
perito credendum eft: For it ſeems, perhaps, difficult 
to conceive that any one ſhould have enough of Im- 
pudence, to lay down dogmatical Rules in any Art 
or Science without the leaſt Foundation. In ſuch 
| Caſes, therefore we are apt to conclude there are 
ſound and good Reaſons at the Bottom, tho? we are 
unfortunately not able to ſee ſo far. | 
Now, in Reality, the World have paid too great 
a Compliment to Critics, and have imagined them 
Men of much greater profundity than they really 
are. From this Complaiſance, the Critics have 
been emboldened to aſſume a DiQatorial Power, and 
have ſo far ſuceeded, that they are now become the 
Maſters, and have the Aſſurance to give Laws to 
thoſe Authors, from whoſe Predeceſſors they origi- 
nally received them. ke. wal 
The Critic, rightly conſidered, is no more than 
the Clerk, whoſe Office is to tranſcribe the Rules and 
Laws laid down by thoſe great Judges, whoſe vaſt 
Strength of Genius hath placed them in the Light of 
Legiſlators in the ſeveral Sciences over which they 
preſided. This Office was all which the Crities of 
old aſpired to, nor did they ever dare to advance a 


Sentence without ſupporting it by the Authority of + 


the Judge from whence it was borrowed. * -/ 
But in Proceſs of Time, and in Ages of Ignorance, 


the Clerk began to evade the Power and aſſume the | 


Dignity of his Maſter, The Laws of Writing were. 
no longer founded on the Practice of the Author, but 
on the Dictates of the Critic. The Clerk became 
the Legiſlator, and thoſe very peremptorily gave 
Laws, whoſe Buſineſs it was, at firſt, only to tran- 
ſcribe them. 1 | 
+. Hence aroſe an obvious, and, perhaps, an ynavoid- 
able Error: For theſe Critics being Men of ſhallow ß 
2 . K 2 Capa- 
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Capacities very eaſily miſtook mere Form for Sub- 


ſtance. They acted as a Judge would, who ſhould 
adhere to the lifeleſs letter of Law, and reje& the 

Spirit. Little Circumſtances which were, perhaps, 
accidental in a great Author, were, by theſe Critics, 
conſidered to conſtitute his chief Merit, and tranſ- 
mitted as Eſſentials to be obſerved by all his Succeſ- 
ſors. To theſe Encroachments, 'Time and Ignorance, 
the two great Supporters of Impoſture, gave Autho- 
rity; and thus many Rules for good Writing have 
been eſtabliſhed which have not the leaſt Foundation 
in Truth or Nature; and which commonly ſerve for 
no other Purpoſe than to curb and reſtrain Genius, 
in the ſame manner as it would have reſtrained the 
Dancing-maſter, had the many excellent Treatiſes 
on that Art, laid it down as an eſſential Rule, that 
every Man muſt dance in Chains. 

- To avoid, therefore, all Imputation of laying 
down a Rule for Poſterity, founded only on the Au- 
thority of iþ/e dixit; for which, to ſay the Truth, 
we have not the profoundeſt Veneration; we ſhall 
here -wave the Privilege above contended for, and 
proceed to lay before the Reader, the Reaſons which 
have induced us, to interſperſe theſe ſeveral di- 
- grefſive Eſſays, in the Courſe of this Work. 

And here we ſhall of Neceſſity be led to open a new 
Vein of Knowledge, which, if it had been diſcover- 
ed, hath not, to our Remembrance, been wrought 
on by any antient or modern Writer. This Vein is no 
other than that of Contraſt, which runs through all 
the Works of the Creation, and may probably have 
a large Share in conſtituting in-us an Idea of all Beau- 
ty, as well natural as artificial: For whatdemon- 
ſtrates the Beauty and Excellence of any Thing, 
but its Reverſe? Thus the Beauty of Day, and that 
of Summer, is ſet off by the Horrors of Night and 
Winter. And, I believe, if it was poſſible for a Man 
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to have ſeen only the two former, he would have a 
very imperfe& Idea of her Beauty. 1 

But to avoid too ſerious an Air: Can it be doubt- 
ed, but that the fineſt Woman in the World would 
loſe all Benefit of her Charms in the Eyes of a Man 
who had never ſeen one of another Caſt? The La- 
dies themſelves ſeem ſo ſenſible of this, that they are 
all induſtrious to procure Foils; nay, they will be- 
come foils to themſelves; for I have obſerved, (at 
Bath particularly,) that they endeavour to appear as 
ugly as poſſible in the Morning, in order to ſet off 
that Beauty which they intend to ſhew you in the 
Evening. IN 

Moſt Artiſts have this Secret in Practice, tho? ſome, 
perhaps, have not much ſtudied the Theory. The 
Jeweller knows that the fineſt Brilliant requires a Foil; 
and the Painter, by the Contraſt of his Figures, of- 
ten acquires great Applauſe. 

A great Genius among us will illuſtrate this Matter 
fully. I cannot, indeed, range him under any gene- 
ral Head of common Artiſts, as he hath a Title to 
be placed among thoſe, | 

Inventas qui Vitam excoluere per Artes. 
Who by invented Arts have Life improv'd. 

I mean here the Inventor of that moſt exquiſite 
Entertainment called the Engliſb Pantomime. 

This Entertainment conſiſted of two Parts, which 
the Inventor diſtinguiſhed by the names of the Sex jous 
and the Comic. The Serious exhibited a certain Num- 
ber of Heathen Gods and Heroes, who were certainly 
the worſt and dulleſt Company into which an Audi- 
ence was ever introduced; and (which was a Secret 
known to few) were actually intended fo to be, in or- 
der to contraſt the Comic Part of the Entertainment, 
and to diſplay the Tricks of Harlequin to the better 
Advantage. | _= 

This was, perhaps, no very civil Uſe of ſuch Per- 
ſonages; but the Contrivance was nevertheleſs inge- 
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nious enough, and had its Effect. And this will now + 
plainly appear, if inſtead of Serious and Comic, we 
ſupply the Words Duller and Dullet; for the Comic | 
was certainly duller than any thing before ſhewn on 
the Stage, and could be ſet off only by that ſuperla- 
tive Degree of Dulneſs, which compoſed the Serious, 
So intolerable ſerious, indeed, were theſe Gods and 
Heroes, that Harlequin (tho' the Engliſh Gentleman 
of that Name is not at all related to the French Fa- 
mily, for he is of a much more ſerious Diſpoſition) 
was always welcome on the Stage, as he relieved 
the Audience from worſe Company. 

Judicious Writers have always practiſed this Art 
of Contraſt, with great Succeſs. I have been ſur- 
prized that Horace ſhould cavil at this Art in Homer; 
but indeed he contradicts himſelf in the very next 
Line. 

Indignor quandoque bonus dormitat Homerus, 

Verum Operi longo 4 ob repere Somun. 

I grieve if e'er great Homer chance to ſleep, 

Yet ſlumbers on long Works have right to creep. 

For we are not here to underſtand, as, perhaps, 
ſome have, that an Author actually falls afleep while 
he is writing. It is true that Readers are too apt to 
be ſo overtaken; but if the Work was as long as any 
of Oldmixon, the Author himſelf is too well enter- 
tained to be ſubject to the leaſt Drowſineſs. He is, 
as Mr. Pope obſerves, ' 

Sleepleſs himſelf to give bis Readers Sleep. 

To ſay the Truth, theſe ſoporific Parts are ſo many 
Scenes of Serious artfully interwoven, in order to con- 
traſt and ſet off the reſt; and this is the true Meaning 
of a late facetious Writer, who told the Public, that 
whenever he was dull, they might be aſſured there 
was a Deſign in it. | 5 

In this Light then, or rather in this Darkneſs, I 
would have the Reader to conſider theſe initial Eſſays. 
And after this Warning, if he ſhall be of . 
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that he can find enough of Serious in other Parts of 
this Hiſtory, he may paſs over theſe, in which we 
profeſs to be laboriouſly dull, and begin the following 
Books, at the ſecond Chapter. 


CHAP. II. In which Mr. Jones receives many 
friendly Viſits during bis Confinement ; with ſome 
fine Touches of the Paſſion of Love, ſcarce viſible to 
the naked Eye. | 


72 JONES had many Viſitors during his 
Confinement, tho' ſome, perhaps, were not very 
agreeable to him. Mr. Allwortby ſaw him almoſt eve- 
ry Day; but tho' he pitied Tom's Sufferings, and great- 
ly approved the gallant Behaviour which had occaſi- 
oned them, yet he thought this was a favourable 
Opportunity to bring him to a ſober Senſe of his in- 


diſcreet Conduct; and that wholeſome Advice, for 


that Purpoſe could never be applied at a more pro- 
per Seaſon than at the preſent; when the Mind was 
ſoftened by Pain and Sickneſs, and alarmed by Dan- 
ger; and when its Attention was unembarreſſed with 
thoſe turbulent Paſſions, which engage us in the 
Purſuit of Pleaſure, | 

At all Seaſons, therefore, when the good Man was 
alone with the Youth, eſpecially when the latter was 
totally at Faſe, he took Occaſion to remind him of 
his former Miſcarriages, but in the mildeſt and ten- 
dereſt Manner, and only in order to introduce the 
Caution, which he preſcribed for his future Behavi- 
our; © on which alone,? he aſſured him, * would de- 
* pend his own Felicity, and the Kindneſs which he 
c might 3 promiſe himſelf to receive at the Hands 
of his Father by Adoption, unleſs he ſhould here- 
* after forfeit his Good Opinion: For as to what 
* had paſt,” he ſaid, © it ſhould be all forgiven and 
* forgotten. He, therefore, adviſed him to make a 
| D good 
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c good Uſe of this Accident, that ſo in the End it 
might prove a Viſitation for his own Good,” 
Thwackum was likewiſe pretty aſſiduous in his Vi- 
ſits ; and he too conſider'd a ſick Bed to be a conve- 
nient Scene for Lectures. His Stile, however, was 
more ſevere than Mr. Alkvorthy*s: He told his Pupil, 
that he ought to look on his broken Limb as a 
© Judgment from Heaven on his Sins. That it would 
become him to be daily on his Knees pouring forth 
© Thankſgivings that he had broken his Arm only, and 
not his Neck; which latter,” he faid, © was very 
probably reſerved for ſome future Occaſion, and 
© that, perhaps, not very remote. For his Part,” he 
ſaid, he had often wondered ſome Judgment had 
not overtaken him before; but it might be per- 
ceived by this, that divine Puniſhments, tho? ſlow, 
are always ſure.* Hence likewiſe he adviſed him to 
foreſee, with equal Certainty, the greatet Evils 
which were yet behind, and which were as ſure as: 
this, - of overtaking him in- his State of Reprobacy. 
Theſe are,” ſaid he, to be averted only by ſuch 
a through and ſincere Repentance, as is not to be 
expected or hoped for, from one ſo abandoned in 
his Youth, and whoſe Mind, I am afraid, is to- 
* tally corrupted. It is my Duty, however, to ex- 
hort you to this Repentance, tho? I too well know 
all Exhortations will be vain and fruitleſs. But 
liberavi Animam meam. I can accuſe my own 
Conſcience of no Neglect; tho? it is at the ſame 
Time, with the utmoſt Concern, I ſee you tra- 
velling on to certain Miſery in this World, and to 
as certain Damnation in the next.? | 
Square talked in a very different Strain: He ſaid, 
ſuch Accidents as a broken bone were below the 
Conſideration of a wiſe Man. 'That it was abun- 
dantly ſufficient to reconcile the Mind to any of 
theſe Miſchances, to reflect that they are liable to 
© befal the wiſeſt of Mankind, and are A 
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for the Good of the Whole.“ He ſaid, it was a 
mere Abuſe of Words, to call thoſe Things Evils 
in which there was no moral Unfitneſs; that Pain, 
which was the worſt conſequence of ſuch Accidents, 
« was the moſt contemptible Thing in the World ;? 
with more of the like Sentences, extracted out of the 
ſecond Book of Tully's Tuſculan Qyeſtiont, and from 
the great Lord Shaftsbury. In pronouncing theſe, he 
was one Day ſo eager, that he unfortunately bit his 
Tongue; and in ſuch a Manner, that it not only put 
an End to his Diſcourſe, but created much Emotion 
in him, and cauſed him- to mutter an Oath or two: 
But what was wor ſt of all, this Accident gave Thwack- 
um, who was preſent, and who held all ſuch Doc- 
trines to be heatheniſh and atheiſtical, an opportuni- 
ty to clap a Judgment on his Back. Now this was 
done with ſo malicious a Sneer, that it totally unhin- 
ged (if I may fo ſay) the Temper of the Philoſo- 
pher, which the Bite of his Tongue had ſomewhat 
ruffled; and as he was diſabled from venting his 
Wrath at his Lips, he had poſſibly found a more vi- 
olent Method of revenging himſelf, had not the Sur- 
geon, who was then luckily in the Room, contrary 
to his own Intereſt, interpoſed, and preſerved the 
Peace. | 
Mr. Blifil viſited his Friend Jones but ſeldom, and 
never alone. This worthy young Man, however, 
profeſſed much Regard for him, and as great Concern 
at his Misfortune; but cautiouſly avoided any Inti- 
macy, left, as he frequently hinted, it might conta- 
minate the Sobriety of his own Character: For which 
Purpoſe he had conſtantly in his Mouth that Proverb 
in which Solomon ſpeaks againſt Evil Communication. 
Not that he was ſo bitter as Thwackum ; for he al- 
was expreſſed ſome Hopes of Tom's Reformation; 
c h ich,” he ſaid, © the unparalleled Goodneſs, ſhewn 
* by his Uncle on this Occaſion, muſt certainly ef- 
* feQ in one not abſolutely abandoned ;* but conclu- 
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ded, if Mr. Jones ever offends hereafter, I ſhall 


dot be able to ſay a Syllable in his Favour.” 


' As to Squire Weſtern, he was ſeldom out of. the 
ſick Room; unleſs when he was engaged either in the 
Field, or over his Bottle. Nay, he would ſometimes 
retire hither to take his Beer, and it was not without 
Difficulty, that he was prevented from forcing ones 
to take his Beer too : For no Quack ever held his No- 
ſtrum to be a more general Panacea, than he did this; 
which, he ſaid, had more virtues in it than was in 
all the Phyſic in an Apothecary's Shop. He was, 
however, by much Entreaty, prevailed on to forbear 
the Application of this Medicine; but from ſerena- 
ding his Patient every hunting Morning with the 
Horn under his Window, it was not poſſible to with- 
hold him; nor did he ever lay aſide that Holloo, with 
which he entered into all Companies, when he viſi- 
ted Jones, without any Regard to the ſick Perſon's 
being at that Time either awake or aſleep. 

This boiſterous Behaviour, as it meant no Harm, 
ſo happily effected none, and was abundantly com- 
penſated to Jones, as ſoon as he was able to fit up, 
by the Company of Sophia, whom the Squire then 
brought to viſit him; nor was it, indeed, long before 
Fones was able to attend her to the Harpſicord, where 
ſhe would kindly condeſcend, for Hours together, to 
charm him with the moſt delicious Muſic, unleſs 
when the Squire thought proper to interrupt her, by 
inſiſting on Old Sir Simon, or ſome other of his fa- 
vourite Pieces. | 

Notwithſtanding the niceſt Guard which. Sopbia 
. endeavoured to ſet on her Behaviour, ſhe could not 
avoid letting ſome Appearances. now and then flip 
forth: For Love may again be likened to a Diſeaſe 
in this, that when it is denied a Vent in one Part, it 
will certainly break out in another. What her Lips 
therefore concealed, her Eyes, her Bluſhes, and ma- 
ny little involuntary Actions, betrayed. 8 

: ne 
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One Day, when Sophia was playing on the Har p- 


ſicord, and Jones was attending, the Squire came 
into the Room, crying, There, Tom, I have had 
« a Battle for thee below Stairs with thick Parſon 
« Thwackum.—He hath been telling Alwarthy, be- 
« fore my Face, that the broken Bone was. a Judg- 
© ment upon thee. D—n it, ſays I, how can that 
© be? Did not he come by it in Defence of a young 
Woman: A Judgment, indeed! Pox, if he never 
« doth any Thing worſe, he will go to Heaven ſooner 
than all the Parſons in the Country. He hath more 
© Reaſon to glory in it, than to be aſhamed of it.” 
© Indeed Sir, ſays Jones, I have no Reaſon for 
© either; but if it preſerved Miſs Weſtern, I ſhall al- 
ways think it the happieſt Accident of my Life,'— 
© And to gu,” ſaid the Squire, © to ſet Alkworthy, a- 
© gainſt thee vor it. Di ' um if the Parſon had unt 
© had his Petticuats on, I ſhould ha? lent un a Flick; 

for I love thee dearly, my Boy, and dn me, if 
© there is any Thing in my Power which I won't do 
© for thee. Sha't take thy Choice of all the Horſes 
in my Stable To-morrow Morning, except only the 
© Chevalier and Miſs Slouch.* Jones thanked him, but 
declined accepting the Offer.“ Nay, added the 
Squire, © ſha't ha? the Sorrel Mare that Sopby rode. 
She coſt me fifty Guineas, and comes fix Years old 
this Graſs.” If ſhe had coſt me a thouſand,? cries 
Jones, paſſionately, © I would have given her to the 
Dogs.“ © Pooh! Pooh!” anſwered Weſtern, what, 
« becauſe ſhe broke thy Arm? Should'ſt forget and 
forgive. I thought had'ſt been more a Man than 
© to bear Malice againſt a dumb Creature. Here 
* Sophia interpoſed, and put an end to the Conver- 
ſation, by deſiring her Father's Leave to play to 
him; a Requeſt which he never refuſed. 

The Countenance of Sophia had undergone more 
than one Change during the foregoing Speeches; and 
probably ſhe ĩmputed the paſſionate Reſentment which 

| Jones 
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Jones had expreſſed againſt the Mare to a different 
Motive from that from which her Father had deri- 
ved it. Her Spirits were at this Time in a viſible 
Flutter; and ſhe played ſo intolerably ill, that had 
not Weſtern ſoon fallen aſleep, he muſt have remark- 
ed it. Jones, however, who was ſufficiently awake, 
and was not without an Ear any more than without 
Eyes, made ſome Obſervations z which being joined 
to all which the Reader may remember to have paſ- 
. ſed formerly, gave him pretty ſtrong Aſſurances, 
when he came to refle& on the W hole, that all was 
Not well in the tender Boſom of Sophia. An Opini- 
on which many young Gentlemen will, I doubt not, 
extremely wonder at his not having been well con- 
firmed in long ago. To confeſs the Truth, he had 
rather too much Diffidence in himſelf, and was not 
forward enough in ſeeing the Advances of a young 
Lady; a Misfortune which can be cured only by that 
early, Town Education, which is at preſent ſo gene- 
rally in Faſhion. 

When theſe Thoughts had fully taken Poſſeſſion of 
Fones, they occaſioned a Perturbation in his Mind, 
which, in a Conſtitution leſs pure and firm than his, 
might have been, at ſuch a Seaſon, attended with 
very dangerous Conſequences. He was truly ſenſi- 

ble of the great Worth of Sophia. He extremely li- 
ked her Perſon, no leſs admired her Accompliſh- 
ments, and tenderly loved her Goodneſs, In reality, 
as he had never once entertained any Thought of 
poſſeſſing her, nor had ever given the leaſt volunta- 
ry Indulgence to his Inclinations, he had a much 
ſtronger Paſſion for her than he himſelf was acquaint- 
ed with. His Heart now brought forth the. full Se- 
cret, at. the ſame Time that it aſſured him the ado- 
rable Object returned his Affection. | 
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CHAP. Ill. Which all, who bave no Heart, will 
think to contain much ado about Nothing. 


HE Reader will perhaps imagine, the Senſa- 
tions which now aroſe in Fones to have been ſo 
ſweet and delicious, that they would rather tend to 
produce a chearful Serenity in his Mind, than any of 
thoſe dangerous Effects which we have mentioned; 
but in Fact, Senſations of this Kind, however delici- 
ous, are, at their firſt Recognition, of a very tumul- 
tuous Nature, and have very little of the Opiate in 
them. They were, moreover, in the preſent Caſe, 
embittered with certain Circumſtances, which being 
mixed with ſweeter Ingredients, tended altogether 
to compoſe a Draught that might be termed bitter 
ſweet ; than which as nothing can be more diſagree- 
able to the Palate, ſo nothing, in the metaphorical 
Senſe, can be ſo injurious to the Mind. | 
For firſt, though he had ſufficient Foundation t 
flatter himſelf on what he had obſerved in Sophia, he 
was not yet free from Doubt of miſconſtruing Com- 
paſſion, or at beſt, Eſteem, into a warmer Regard. 
He was far from a ſanguine Aſſurance that Sophia, 
had any ſuch Affection towards him, as might pro- 
' miſe his Inclinations that Harveſt, which, if they 
were encouraged and nurſed, they would finally 
grow up to require. Beſides, if he could hope to 
find no Bar to his Happineſs from the Daughter, he 
thought himſelf certain of meeting an effectual Bar 
in the Father; who, though he was a country Squire 
in his Diverſions, was perfectly a Man of the World 
in whatever regarded his Fortune; had the moſt vio- 
lent Affection for his only Daughter, and had often 
ſignified, in his Cups, the Pleaſure he propoſed in 
ſeeing her married to one of the richeſt Men in the 
County. Tones was not ſo vain and ſenſeleſs a Cox- 
comb. as to expect, from any Regard which Weſtern 
| had 
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had profeſſed for him, that he would ever be induced 
to lay aſide theſe Views of advancing his Daughter, 
He well knew that Fortune is generally the principal 
if not the ſole, Conſideration, which operates on the 
beſt of Parents in theſe Matters : For Friendſhip 
makes us warmly eſpouſe the Intereſt of others ; but 
is very cold to the Gratification of their Paſſions. In- 
| deed, to feel the Happineſs which may reſult from 
this, it is neceſſary we ſhould poſſeſs the Paſſion our- 
ſelves. As he had therefore no Hopes of obtaining 
her Father's Conſent, ſo he thought to endeavour 
to ſucceed without it, and by ſuch Means to fruſtrate 
the great point of Mr. Weſtern's Life, was to make 
a very ill Uſe of his Hoſpitality, and a very ungrateful 
Return to the many little Favours received (however 
roughly) at his Hands. If he ſaw ſuch a Conſequence 
with Horror and diſdain, how much more was he 
ſhocked with what regarded Mr. Allworthby/ to whom 
as he had more than filial Obligations, ſo had he for 
him more than filial Piety. He knew the Nature of 
that good Man to be ſo averſe to any Baſeneſs or 
Treachery, that the leaſt Attempt of ſuch a Kind 
would make the Sight of the guilty Perſon for ever o- 
dious to his Eyes, and the Name of that Perſon a de- 
teſtable Sound in his Ears. The Appearance of ſuch 
unſurmountable Difficulties was ſufficient to have in- 
ſpired him with Deſpair, however ardent his Wiſhes 
had been; but even theſe were controled by Compaſ- 
ſion for another Woman. The Idea of Lovely Molly 
now intruded itſelf before him. He had ſworn eter- 
nal Conſtancy in her Arms, and ſhe had as often 
vowed never to outlive his deſerting her. He now 
ſaw her in all the moſt ſhocking Poſtures of Death ; 
nay, he conſidered all the Miſeries of Proſtitution to 
which ſhe would be liable, and of which he would 
be doubly the Occaſion; firſt by ſeducing and then 
by deſerting her; for he well knew the Hatred which 


all her Neighbours, and even her own Siſters, wm 
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her, and how ready they would all be to tear her to 
Pieces. Indeed he had expoſed her to more Envy than 
Shame, or rather to the latter, by Means of the for- 
mer: For many Women abuſed her for being a 
Whore, while they envied her Lover and her Finery; 
and would have been themſelves glad to have purcha- 
ſed theſe at the ſame Rate. The Ruin, therefore, of 
the poor Girl muſt, he foreſaw, unavoidably attend 
his deſerting her; and this Thought ſtung him to the 
Soul. Poverty and Diſtreſs ſeemed to him to give 
none a Right of aggravating thoſe Misfortunes. The 
Meanneſs of her Condition did not repreſent her Mi- 
ſery as of little Conſequence, in his Eyes, nor did it 
appear to juſtify, or even to palliate, his Guilt, in 
bringing that Miſery upon her. But why do I men- 
tion Juſtification? his own Heart would not ſuffer 
him to deſtroy a human Creature, who, he thought 
loved him, and had to that Love ſacrificed her Inno- 
cence. His own good Heart pleaded her Cauſe ; not 
as a cold venal Advocate, but as one intereſted in the 
Event, and which muſt itſelf deeply ſhare in all the 
Agonies its owner brought on another. | 

When this powerful Advocate had ſufficiently raifed 
the Pity of Janes, by painting poor Molly in all the 
Circumſtances of Wretchedneſs ; it artfully called in 
the Aſſiſtance of another Paſſion, and repreſented the 
Girl in all the amiable Colours of Y outh, Health, and 
Beauty; as one greatly the Object of Deſire; and 
much more ſo, at leaſt to a good Mind, from be- 

ing at the ſame Time, the Object of Compaſſion. 

Amidſt theſe Thoughts, poor Fones paſled a lon 
ſleepleſs Night; and in the Morning the Reſult of 
the whole was to abide by Molly, and to think no 
more of Sopbia. | 

In this virtuous Reſolution he continued all the 
next Day till the Evening, cheriſhing the Idea of 
Molly, and driving Sophia from his Thoughts; but 
in the fatal Evening, a very trifling Accident ſet = 
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his Paſſions again on float, and worked ſo total a 
Change in.his Mind, that we think it decent to com- 
municate it-in a freſh Chapter. | 4 


CH A P. IV. A little Chapter, in which is con- 


tained a little Incident. 


A other Viſitants, who paid their Com- 


pliments to the young Gentleman in his Con- 
nement, Mrs. Honour was one. The Reader, per- 


| haps, when he reflects on ſome Expreſſions which 
have formerly d, opt from her, may conceive that ſhe 


herſelf had a very particular Affection for Mr. Jones; 
but, in reality, it was no ſuch Thing. Tom was a 
handſome young Fellow; and for that Species of 
Men Mrs. Honour had ſome Regard ; but this was per- 
fectly indiſcriminate: For having been croſſed in the 
Love which ſhe bore a certain Nobleman's Footman, 


who had baſely deſerted her after a promiſe of Mar- 


riage, ſhe had ſo ſecurely kept together the broken 
Remains of her Heart, that no Man had ever ſince 


been able to poſſeſs himſelf of any ſingle Fragment. 


She viewed all handſome Men with that equal Re- 
d and Benevolence, which a ſober and virtuous 
Mind bears to all the Good, —She might indeed, be 
called a Lover of Men, as Socrates was a Lover of 
Mankind, preferring one to another for corporeal, as 
he for mental, Qualifications ; but never carrying 
this Preference fo far as to cauſe any Perturbation in 
the Philoſophical: Serenity of her Temper. 
The Day after Mr. Jones had that Conflict with 
himſelf which we have ſeen in the preceding Chap- 
ter, Mrs. Honour came into his Room, and finding 
him alone, began in the following Manner: La, 


Sir, where do you think I have been? I warrants 


you, you would not gueſs, in fifty Years; but if you 


© did'gueſs, to be ſure, I muſt not tell you neither.“ 


* Nay, if it beſomething which you muſt not tell = 
8 | fai 


ſaid Jones, © I ſhall have the curioſity to enquire, 
and I know you will not be ſo barbarous to refuſe 
me.“ I don't know,? cries ſhe, © why I ſhould 
© refuſe you neither, for that Matter; for to be ſure 
you won't mention it any more. And for that 
Matter; if you knew where I had been, unleſs you 
© knew what I had been about, it would not ſignify 
much. Nay, I don't ſee why it ſhould be kept a 
« Secret for my Part; for to be ſure ſhe is the beſt 
Lady in the World.“ Upon this Jones began to beg 
earneſtly to be let into the Secret, and faithfully 
promiſed not to divulge it. She chen proceeded 
thus. Why you muſt know, Sir, my young 
Lady ſent me to _——_ after Molly Seagrim, and 
to ſee whether the Wench wanted any Thing; to 
be ſure, I did not care to go, methinks ; but Ser- 
vants muſt do what they are ordered, How could 
you undervalue yourſelf ſo, Mr. Jones *—So my 
Lady bid me go, and carry her ſome Linen, and 
other Thing She is too good. If ſuch for- 
ward Sluts were ſent to Bridewell, it would be bet- 
ter for them. I told my Lady, ſays I, Madam, 
your La'ſhip is encouraging Idleneſs And 
was my Sophia, ſo good? ſay's Jones. — My Sophia / 
Laſſure you, marry come up, anſwered Honour. 
And yet if you knew all.— Indeed, if I was as Mr. 
ones, I ſhould look a little higher than ſuch 
rumpery as Molly Seagrim.“ What do you mean 
by theſe Words, replied Fones, If I knew all?” 
I mean what I mean,” ſays Honour. Don't you 
remember putting your Hands in my Lady's Muff 
once? I vow I could —_—— find in my Heart to 
tell, if I was certain my Lady would never come 
to the hearing on't.— Jones then made ſeve- 
ral ſolemn Proteſtations, And Honour proceeded— 
* then, to beſure, my Lady gave me that Muff; and 
_ © afterwards upon hearing what you had done— 
Then you told her what I had done!* interrupted 


Jones. 
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© Fones, If I did, Sir,“ anſwered ſhe, © you need 
not be angry with me. Many's the Man would 
have given his Head to have had my Lady told, if 
they had known—for, to be ſure, the biggeſt Lord 
in the Land might be proud—but, I proteſt, I 
have a great Mind not to tell you.“ Jones fell to 
Entreaties, and ſoon prevailed on her to go on thus, 
© You muſt know then, Sir, that my Lady had given 
© this Muff to me; but about a Day or two after I 
© had told her the Story, ſhe quarrels with her new 
© Muff, and to be ſure it is the prettieſt that ever 
© was ſeen. Honour,” ſays ſhe—* this is an odious 
* Muff,—it is too big for me,—T can't wear it—till 
© I can get another, you muſt let me have my old 
one again, and you may have this in the Room on't 
for ſhe's a good Lady, and ſcorns to give a 
Thing and take a Thing, I promiſe you that. So 
© to be ſure I fetched her back again, and, I believe 
* ſhe hath worn it upon her Arm almoſt ever ſince, 
* and I warrants hath given it many a Kiſs when no- 
© body hath ſeen her.” 
Here the Converſation was interrupted by Mr. 
Weſtern himſelf who came to ſummon Jones to the 
Harpſicord; whither the poor young Fellow went all 
pale and trembling. This Weftern obſerved, but, on 
ſeeing Mrs. Honour, imputed it to a wrong Caule ; 
and having given Jones a hearty Curſe between Jeſt 
and Earneſt, he bid him beat abroad, and not poach 
the Game in his Warren. 

Sophia looked this Evening with more than uſual 
Beauty, and we may believe it was no ſmall Addition 
to her Charms, in the Eye of Mr. Jones, that ſhe 
r ER to have on her Right Arm this very 

uff. | 

She was playing one of her Father's favourite 
tunes, and he was leaning on her Chair, when the 
Muff fell over her Fingers, and put her out. This 


ſo diſconcerted the Squire, that he ſnatched the _ 
| rom 
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from her, and with a hearty Curſe threw it into the 
Fire. Sopbia inſtantly ſtarted up, and with the ut- 
moſt Eagerneſs recovered it from the Flames. | 
Though this Incident will probably appear of little 
Conſequence to many of our Readers, yet, trifling 
as it was, it had ſo violent an Effect on poor Jones, 
that we thought it our Duty to relate it. In reality, 
there are many Circumſtances too often omitted 
by injudicious Hiſtorians, from which Events of the 
utmoſt Importance ariſe. The World may indeed 
be conſidered as a vaſt Machine, in which the great 
Wheels are originally ſet in Motion by thoſe which 
are very minute, and almoſt imperceptible to any but 
the ſtrongeſt Eyes. 
Thus, not all the Charms of the incomparable 
Sophia; not all the dazzling Brightneſs and languiſh- 
ing Softneſs of her Eyes, the Harmony of her Voice, 
and of her Perſon; not all her Wit, good Humour, 
Greatneſs of Mind, or Sweetneſs of Diſpoſition, had 
been able ſo abſolutely to conquer and enſlave the 
Heart of poor Fones, as this little Incident of the 
Muff. /Thus the Poet ſweetly ſings of Troy. 


——Captiq ; dolis, lacrymiſq ; coadti, 
Dues neg; Tydides, nec Lariſſæus Achilles, 
Non anni domuere decem, non mille Carine. 


What Diomede, or Thetis? greater sons, ³ “n. 
A thouſand Ships, nor ten Years Siege had done, 
Falſe Tears, and fawning Words, the City won. Fo +» 
£ | DR D EN. a 

The Citadel of Jones was now taken by Surprize. 
All thoſe Conſiderations of Honour and Prudence, 
which our Hero had lately with ſo much military 
Wiſdom placed as Guards over the Avenues of his 
Heart, ran away from their Poſts, and the God of 
Love marched in Triumph. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP. V. Avery long Chapter, containing a ve- 
ry great Incident. 


Bs though this victorious Deity eaſily expelled 


his avowed Enemies from the Heart of Jones, he 


found it more difficult to ſupplant the Garriſon which 
he himſelf had placed there. To lay aſide all Allego- 


ry, the Concern for what muſt become of poor Mol- 
ly, greatly diſturbed and perplexed the Mind of the 
worthy Youth, The ſuperior Merit of Sophia to- 
tally eclipſed, or rather extinguiſhed, all the Beauties 
of the poor Girl; but Compaſſion inſtead of Con- 
tempt ſucceeded to Love. He was convinced the 
Girl had placed all her Affections, and all her Proſpect 
of future Happineſs on him only. For this he had, 
he knew, given ſufficient Occaſion, by the utmoſt 
Profuſion of Tenderneſs towards her: A Tender- 
neſs which he had taken every Means to perſuade her 
he would always maintain. She, on her Side, had 
aſſured him of her firm Belief in his Promiſe, and 
had with the moſt ſolemn Vows declared, that on his 
fulfilling, or breaking, theſe Promiſes, it depended, 
whether ſhe ſhould be the happieſt, or the moſt mi- 
ſerable of Womankind. And to be the Author of 


this higheſt Degree of Miſery to a human Being, 


was a 'Thought on which he could not bear to rumi- 
nate a ſingle Moment. He conſidered this poor Girl 
as having ſacrificed to him every 'Thing in her little 
Power; as having been at her own Expenſe the Ob- 
ject of his Pleaſure; as ſighing and languiſhing for 
him even at that very Inſtant. Shall then, ſays he, 
my Recogery, for which ſhe hath ſo ardently wiſhed; 


ſnall my Preſence which ſhe hath ſo eagerly expect- 


ed, inſtead of giving her that Joy with which ſhe 
hath flattered herſelf, caſt her at once down into 
Miſery and Deſpair ? Can ] be ſuch a Villain? Here, 


when the Genius of poor Molly ſeem'd in 
| the 
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the Love of Sophia towards him, which now appear- 
ed no longer dubious, ruſhed upon his Mind, and 
bore away every Obſtacle before it. | 

At length it occurred to him, that he might poſſi- 
bly be able to make Molly amends another Way; 
namely, by giving her a Sum of Money. This, 
nevertheleſs, he almoſt deſpaired of her. accepting, 
when he recollected the frequent and vehement 
Aſſurances he had received from her, that the World, 
put in Ballance with him, would make her no amends 
for his Loſs. However, her extreme Poverty, 
and chiefly her egregious Vanity (ſomewhat of which 
hath been already hinted to the Reader,) gave him 
ſome little Hope, that notwithſtanding all her avow- 
ed Tenderneſs, ſhe might in Time be brought to 
content herſelf with a Fortune ſuperior to her Ex- 
pectation, and which might indulge her Vanity, by 
ſetting her above all her Equals, He reſolved, there- 
fore, to take the firſt Opportunity of making a Pro- 
poſal of this Kind. | 
One Day accordingly, when his Arm Was ſo well 
recovered, that he could walk eaſily with it flung in 
a Saſh, he ſtole forth, at a Seaſon when the Squire 
was engaged in his Field Exerciſes, and viſited his 
Fair one, Her Mother and Siſters, whom he found 
taking their Tea, informed him, firſt that Molly was 
not at Home; but afterwards, the elder Siſter ac- 
quainted him, with a malicious' Smile, that ſhe was 
above Stairs abed. Tom had no ObjeQion to this Si- 
tuation of his Miſtreſs, and immediately aſcended 
the Ladder which led towards her Bed-Chamber ; 
but, when he came to the 'Top, he, to his great Sur- 
— found the Door faſt ; nor could he for ſome 

ime obtain any Anſwer from within; for Molly, as 
ſhe herſelf afterwards informed him was faſt aſleep. 

The Extremes of Grief and Joy have been remark- 
ed to produce very ſimilar Effects; and when either 
of theſe ruſhes on us by Surprize, it is apt to create 
ra Res: ſuch 
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ſuch a total Perturbation and Confuſion, that we are 
often thereby deprived of the Uſe of all our Facul- 
ties. It cannot therefore be wondered at, that the 
unexpected ſight of Mr. * ſhould ſo ſtrongly o- 
perate on the Mind of Molly, and ſhould overwhelm 
her with ſuch Confuſion, that for ſome Minutes ſhe 
was unable to Expreſs the great Raptures, with 
which the Reader will ſuppoſe ſhe was affected on 
this Occaſion. As for Fones, he was ſo entirely poſ- 
ſeſſed, and as it was enchanted by the Preſence of 
his beloved Object, that he fora while forgot Sopbia, 
and conſequently the principal Purpoſe of his Viſit. 

This, however, ſoon recurred to his Memory; 
And after their firſt Tranſports of their Meeting were 
over, he found Means by Degrees to introduce a 
Diſcourſe on the fatal Conſequences which muſt at- 
tend their Amour, if Mr. Allworthy, who had ſtrictly 
forbidden him ever ſeeing her more, ſhould diſcover 
that he ſtill carried on this Commerce. Such a Diſ- 
covery, which his Enemies gave him Reaſon to think 
would be unavoidable, muſt, he ſaid, end in his Ruin, 
and conſequently in hers. Since, therefore, their 
hard Fates had determined that they muſt ſeparate, 
he adviſed her to bear it with Reſolution, and ſwore 
he would never omit any Opportunity through the 
Courſe of his Life, of ſnewing her the Sincerity of 
his Affection, by providing for her in a Manner be- 
vyond her utmoſt ExpeQation, or even beyond her 
Wiſhes, if ever that ſhould be in his Power; con- 
cluding, at laſt, that ſhe might ſoon find ſome Man 
who would marry her, and who would make her 
much happier than ſhe could be by leading a diſre- 
putable Life with him. A . 

Molly remained a few. Moments in Silence, and 
then burſting into a flood of Tears, ſne began to up- 
braid him in the following Words. And is this 
your Love for me, to forſake me in this Manner, 


© now you have ruined me? How often, when have 
| 5 to 


* 
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« told you that all Men are falſe and Perjury alike, 
« and grow tired of us as ſoon as ever they have had 
« their wicked Wills of us, how often have you ſworn 
« you would never forſake me ? And can you be ſuch 
« a Perjury Man after all? What ſignifies all the 
« Riches in the World to me without you, now you 


have gained my Heart ſo you have—you have—? 


+ Why do you mention another Man to me ?—I can 
never Love any other Man as long as I live. All 
other Men are nothing to me. If the greateſt 
Squire in all the Country would come a ſuiting to 
©. me to-morrow, I would not give my Company to 
© him. No, I ſhall always hate and deſpiſe the 
© whole Sex for your Sake 

She was proceeding thus, when an Accident put a 
Stop to her Tongue, before it had run out half its Ca- 
reer. The Room, or rather Garret, in which Molly 


lay, being up one Pair of Stairs, that is to ſay, at 


the Top of the Houſe, was of a floping Figure, re- 


Reader, may, perhaps, form a better Idea of it, 

being told, that it was impoſſible to ſtand upright any 
where but in the Middle. Now, as this Room 
wanted the Conveniency.of a Cloſet, Molly had, to 
ſupply that Defect, nailed up an old Rug againſt the 


ſembling the great Delta of the Greeks. The Pa 


Rafters of the Houſe, which encloſed a little Hole 
where her beſt Apparel, ſuch as the Remains of that 


Sack which we have formerly mentioned, ſome Ca 
and other Things with which ſhe had lately provided 
herſelf, were hung up and ſecured from the Duſt. 


* 
©T' 
” 


This incloſed Place exactly fronted the Foot of the 


Bed, to which, indeed, the Rug hung ſo near, that 
it ſerved in a Manner, to ſupply the Want of Cur- 
tains. . Now, whether Molly, in the Agonies of her 


Rage, puſhed this Rug with her Feet; or, J 


might touch it ; or whether the Pin or Nail gave way 


of its own Accord, I am not certain: but as Mol ly 
pronounced thoſe laſt Words, which are recorded a- 


bove 


——_— — 


—— 
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bove, the wicked Rug got looſe from its Faſtening, - 
and diſcovered every 'Thing hid behind it ; where a- 
mong other Female Utenſils appeared (with 
Shame I write it, and with Sorrow will it be read)— 
the Philoſopher Square, in a Poſture (for the Place 
would not near admit of his ſtanding upright) as ridi- 
culous as can poſſibly be conceived. | 
The Poſture, indeed, in which he ſtood, was not 
greatly unlike that of a Soldier who is tied Neck and 
Heels; or rather reſembling the Attitude in which 
we often ſee Fellows in the public Streets of London, 
who are not ſuffering but deſerving Puniſhment by ſo 
ſtanding. He had a Night-cap belonging to Molly on 
his Head, and his too large Eyes, the Moment the 
Rug fell, ſtared directly at Jones; ſo that when the 
Idea of Philoſophy was added to the Figure now diſ- 
covered,it would have been very difficult for any Spec- 
tator to have refrained from immoderate Laughter. 
I queſtion not but the Surprize of the Reader will 
be here equal to that of Jones; as the Suſpicions, 
which muſt ariſe from the Appearance of this wiſe 
and grave Man in ſuch a Place, may ſeem ſo incon- 
ſiſtent with that CharaQter, which he hath, doubt- 
leſs, maintained hitherto, in the Opinion of every 
one. . 

But, to confeſs the Truth, this Inconſiſtency is ra- 
ther imaginary than real. Philoſophers are compoſed 
of Fleſh and Blood as well as other human Creatures; 
and however ſublimated and refined the Theory of 
theſe may be, a little Practical Frailty is as incident 
to them as to other Mortals. It is, indeed, in Ne 

only, and not in Practice, as we have before hinted, 
that conſiſts the Difference: For though ſuch great 
Beings think much better and more wiſely, they al- 
ways act exactly like other Men. They know ver) 
wel how to ſubdue all Appetites and Paſſions, and to 


deſpiſe both Pain and Pleaſure; and this Knowledge 


affords much delightful Contemplation, and is eafily 
: ES acquired; 


— 
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acquired; but the Practice would be vexatious and 
troubleſome; and, therefore, the ſame Wiſdom, 
which teaches them to know this, teaches them to 
avoid carrying it into Execution. url H 
Mr. Square happened to be at Church, on that 
Sunday when, as the Reader may be pleaſed to re- 
member, the Appearance of Molly in her Sack had 
cauſed all that Diſturbance. Here he firſt obſerved 
her, and was ſo pleaſed with her Beauty, that he 
iled with the young Gentlemen to change their 
intended Ride that Evening, that he might paſs by 
the Habitation of Molly, and, by that Means, might 
obtain a ſecond Chance in ſeeing her. This Reaſon, 
however, as he did not at that Time mention to 
any, ſo neither did we think proper to communicate it 
then to the Reader. | ai | 
Among ether Particulars which conſtituted the Un- 
fitneſs of Things in Mr. Sguare's Opinion, Danger 
and difficulty were two. The Difficulty therefore, 
which he apprehended there might be in corrupting: 
this young Wench, and the Danger which would ac- 
crue to his Character on the Diſcovery, were ſuch 
ſtrong Diſſuaſives, that, it is probable, he at firſt intend- 
ed to have contented himſelf with the pleaſing Ideas 
which the Sight of Beauty furniſhes us with. Theſe 
the graveſt Men, after a full Meal of ſerious Medita- 
tion, often allow themſelves by way of Deſert: For 
which Purpoſe, certain Books and Pictures find their 
Way into the moſt private Receſſes of their Study, 
and a certain liquoriſh Part of natural Philoſophy is 
often the principal Subject of their Converſation. 
But when the Philoſopher heard a Day or two af- 
terwards, that the Fortreſs of 'Virtue had already 
been ſubdued, he began to give a larger Scope to his 
Deſires. His Appetite was not of that ſqueamiſh 
Kind which cannot feed on a Dainty becauſe another 
had taſted it. In ſhort, he liked the Girl the better 
for the Want of that Chaſtity, which; if ſhe had 
- Vor. I. —— L ; | poſſeſſed 
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poſſeſſed it, muſt have been a. Bar to his Pleaſures, 
he pur ſued, and obtained her. | by 
The Reader will be miſtaken, if he thinks Melly 
gave Square the Preference to her younger Lover: 
On the contrary, had ſhe been confined to the Choice 
of one only, Tom Jones, would undoubtedly have been, 
of the two, the victorious Perſon. Nor was it ſolely 
the Confideration that two are better than one (tho? 
this had its proper Weight) to which Mr. Square 
owed his Succeſs; the Abſence of Jones during his 
Confinement was an unlucky Circumſtance ; and in 
that Interval, ſome well-choſen Preſents from the 
Philoſopher ſo ſoftened and ungarded the Girl's Heart, 
that a favourable Opportunity became irreſiſtable, 
and Square triumphed oyer the poor Remains of 
Virtue which ſubſiſted in the Boſom of Molly. 

It was now about a Fortnight ſince this Conqueſt, 
when Jones paid the above-mentioned Viſit to his Miſ- 
treſs, at a Time when ſhe and Square were in Bed to- 

ether. 'This was the true Reaſon why the Mother 
YJenied her as we have ſeen; for as the old Woman 
ſhared in the Profits ariſing from the Iniquity of her 
Daughter, ſhe encouraged and protected her in it to 

the utmoſt of her Power; but ſuch was the Envy 
and Hatred which the Eldeſt Siſter bore towards Mal. 
ly, that, notwithſtanding ſhe had ſome Part of the 
Booty, ſhe would willingly have N with this to 
ruin her Siſter, and ſpoil her Trade. Hence ſhe had 
acquainted Jones with her being above Stairs in Bed, 
in Hopes that he might have caught her in Sguare's 
Arms. This, however, Molly, found Means to 
prevent, as the Door was faſtened; which gave her 
an Opportunity of conveying her Lover behind that 
Rug or Blanket, where he now was unhappily diſ- 
covered. "8.5 | 

Square no ſooner made his Appearance, than Mo/ly 
flung herſelf back in her Bed, cried out ſhe was un- 
done, and abandoned herſelf to Deſpair. es ty 

1 Girl, 
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Girl, who was yet but n in her Buſineſs, had 
not arrived to that Per _ Hs inet 
helps off a Town U any Ex 8 75 VV old Kader 
mpts her with an Excuſe, o pf elſe Mpiees her to 
brazen out the Matter with her Huſband ; who fro 
Love of Quiet,' or ont of Fear of his Reputation, an 
ſometimes; perhaps, from Pear of the Gallant, . 
who, like Mr. Conſtant, in the Play, wears a Sword, 
is glad to ſhut” Hi Eyes, and contented to put, hig 
Horns in hig Pocket: Molly, on che 99 was ſi- 
lenced by this Evidence, and very fairt 
Caufe'which ſhe had Hitherts maintained Hit ſo 
many Teats, and with fuch folemn and vehement 
Proteftations of the pureſt Love and Conſtancy. 

As to the Gentleman behind the Arras, he was not 
in much' lefs Conſtetnation. He ſtood for a while 
motionlefs, and feemed e vally þ- a loſs what to ſay, 

or whither to ditect bis 295 Jones, tho? perhaps 

the moft aſtoniſhed of the frog firſt found his 
Tongue; and, being immediately recovered from 
thoſe uneaſy Senſations, which Molly by her upbraid: 
ing had occaſioned, he burſt into a loud La ughter, 
IT ſalutin aft f Sguare, advanced to 8 


the Hand, to re lie ve 4 from his Place: 


nfinement. | 
* VS ware, bein riow- EO} in the Viiddle of * | 
Ro6ni; in which Part only he could ſtand upright, 
looked at Toner with a Jerk grave Countenance, and 
ſaid to him, Well Sir, I ſee you enjoy this mighty 
© Diſcovery, 2 2s I dare ſwear, taſte great Beſgn 
© in the _=_ of expoſing ne; But if you Sill 
© conſider the Matter ar a, will find you are 
c yourſelf only to blame.” Þ & am not guilty of cor - 
© rupting ee I have done nothing fo or which 
« that Part of the World which judges of aiters by. 
« the Rule of Night will condemn me. Fitnelsis 4 
c 1 dee, BY the Nature of Things, and not by Cu 


mnnicipal Laws, Nothing is, 
L 2 in 0 
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« indeed unfit, which is not unnatural.” © Well rea. 
©. ſoned, old Boy, anſwered Jones; © but why doſt 


N © thou think I ſhould deſire to expoſe thee? I promiſe 


« thee, I was never better pleaſed with thee, in my 
© Life; and unleſs thou haſt a mind todiſcoverit thy. 
© ſelf, this Affair ms remain a profound Secret for 


© have, ſince no Man is perfectly pe ect;) I promiſe 
hings may be fit- 
c ting to be done, which are not fitting to be boaſted 


cis, in Truth, not only innocent, but laudable.' 
© Right!* cries Fones, © what.can be more innocent 
« than the Indulgence of a natural Appetite ? or what 
© morelaudable than the Propagation of our Species? 
Jo be ſerious with you,” anſwered Sguare, I pro- 
6 feſs they always appeared ſo to me.) And yet, 
ſaid Jones, you was of a different Opinion when my 
„Affair with this Girl was firſt diſcovered. Why 
] muſt confeſs,” ſays Square, as the Matter was 
© miſrepreſented to me by that Parſon Thwackum, I 
might condemn the Corruption of Innocence. It 
6 was that, Sir, it was that—and that: For you 
© muſt know, Mr. Jones, in the Conſideration of Fit- 
c neſs, very minute Circumſtances, Sir, yery minute 
« Circumſtances cauſe great Altefation.— Well,” 
cries Jones, © be that as it v 


h t will, it ſhall be your own. 
© Fault, as I have promiſed you, if you ever. bear 
© any. more of this Adventure. Behave kindly-to 
© the Girl, and I never will open my Lips concern- 


c . F 77 j ö 4 i 
ing the Matter to. any q. And, Moy 99.000, 
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* he faithful to your Friend, and 1 | 


only for- 
give your infidelity to me; but will M 
6 Por I can.” Sofa ing, he took A be 
and flipping down the Ladder, retired W — 
Expedition. 2 
$ was rejoiced to find this Adventure was 
likely to have no worſe concluſion ; and as for Molly, 
being recovered from her Confuſion, ſhe began at firſt 
to upbraid with having been the Occaſion of 
her Loſs of Fones ; but that Gentleman ſoon found 
the Means of mitigating her Anger, partly by Careſ- 
ſes, and partly by a ſmall Neſtrum from his Purſe, of 
wonderful and approved Efficacy in puiging off the 
ill Humours of the Mind, and in reſtoring it to a 
She then poured forth a vaſt Profuſion of Tender- 
neſs towards her new Lover ; turned all ſhe had ſaid 
to Joner, and Jones himſelf, into Ridieule, and vowed, 
tho? he once had the Poſſeſſion of her Perſon, that 
none but Square had ever been Maſter of her Heart. 


c HAP. VI. By comparing which with the for- 
mer, the Reader may poſſebly corre ſome Abuſe, 

which be bath formerly been guilty of, in the Appl. 
cation of the Word Lovs. OOO 


HE Infidelity of Molly, which Fones had now 
| diſcovered, would, parhaps, have vindicated 
a much greater Degree of Reſentment than he ex- 
preſſed on the Occafion ; and if he had abandoned 
her directly from that Moment, very few, I believe, 
would have blamed him. wr 
Certain, however; it is; that he ſaw her in the 
| Light of Compaſſion; and though his Love to her 
was not of that Kind which could give him any gre 
Uneaſineſs at her Inconſtancy; yet was he nota little 
ſhocked on refleQing that he had himſelf originally 
corrupted her Innocence; for to this Corruption he 
8 1 L3 imputed 


 impuleg.all-the Vice, into which ſhe appeared now 
eee herſelf... 7. 
ZFEhiz@oniſideration gave him no little Unegſjneſs, 
wy oll the elder Siſter, was ſo kind ſome Time 
afterwards entirely to cure him by a Hint, that one 
Will Barnes, and not himſelf, had been the firſt Se- 
ducer of Molly; and that the little Child which he 
had hitherto ſo certainly concluded to be, his own, 
might very probably have an equal Title, at leaſt, to 
elaim Barnes for its Father. 
Jones eagerly purſued this Scent when he had firſt 
received it; and in a very ſhort Time was ſufficiently 
aſſured that che Girl had told him Truth, not only 
by the Confeſſion of the Fellow, but, at laſt, by that 
of Molly herſelf. | | eee, 
_. This Will Barnes was a Country Gallant, and had 
acquired as many Trophies of this Kind as any Enſign 
or Attorney's G „„the Kingdom. He had, in- 
eed, reduced ſeveral Women to a State of utter Pro- 
igacy, had broke the Hearts of ſome, and had the Ho- 
nour of occaſioning the violent Death of one poor 
Girl, who had either drowned herſelf, or, what was 
rather more probable, had been drowned by him. 
_ Amang other of his Conqueſts, this Fellow had 
triumphed over the Heart of Betty Seagrim. He had 
made Love to her long before Molly was grown to be 
a fit Object of that Paſtime ; but had afterwards de- 
ſerted her, and applied to her Siſter, with whom he 
had almoſt immediate Succeſs. Now Vill had, in 
reality, the ſole Poſſeſſion of Mally's Affection, while 
Fa and Square. were almoſt equally. Sacrifices to her 
ntereſt, and to her Pride. i amid gy nl bn 
Hence had groyn that implacable Hatred which we 
have before ſeen raging in the Mind of Betty tho? 
we did not think it neceſſary to aſſign this Cauſe 
ſooner, as Envy itſelf was alone adequate to all the 
Effects we have mentioned, l. þ 
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this Secret with Regard to Molly; but as to NI, 

he was far Gon be 1 a State of Tranquillity; nay; 
indeed, he was under the moſt violent Perturbation : - 
His Heart was'now if I may uſe the Metaphor; en- 
tirely evacuated, and Sopbia took abſolute Poſſeſſion 
of it. He loved her with an unbounded Paſſion, and 
plainly ſaw the tender Sentiments ſhe had for him; 
yet could not this Aſſurance leſſen his Deſpair of 
obtaining the Conſent of her Father, nor the Hor- 
rors. which attended his purſuit of her by any baſe or 
| treacherous Method. | 
The Injury which he muſt thus do to Mr. TRY 
and the Concern which would accrue to Mr. Al/wor- 
thy, were Circumſtances that tormented him all Day, 
and haunted him on his Pillow at Night. His Life 
was a conſtant Struggle between Honour and Incli- 
nation, which alternately triumphed over each other 
in his Mind. He often reſolved, in the Abſence of 
Sepbia, to leave her Father's Houſe, and to ſee her 
no more; and as often, in her Preſence, forgot all 
thoſe Reſolutions, and determined to purſue her at 
the Hazard of his Life, and at the Forfeiture of what 
eh fo — to him. oy ah 210 

This Conflict began ſoon to produce very ſtron 
and viſible Effects For he loſt all his uſual prights 
lineſs and Gaiety of Temper; and became not only 
melancholy when alone but dejected and abſent in 
Company; nay, if ever he put on a forced Mirth to 
comply with Mr. Weftern's Humour, the Conſtraint 
appeared ſo plain, that he ſeemed to have been givs 
ing the ſtrongeſt Evidence of what he endeavoured 
to conceal by ſuch Oftentation. ' 1 
It may, perhaps, be a'Queſtion whether the Art 
which he uſed to conceal his Paſſion, or the Means 
which honeſt Nature employed to reveal it, betrayed 
him moſt: For while Art made him more than ever 
reſerved to Sophia, and forbad him to addreſs any of 
his Diſcourſe to her; nay, to avoid meeting her Eyes, 
| : 7 Jak with 
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with the utmoſt Caution; Nature was no leſs buſy in 
e e him. Hence, at the Approach of the 
young Lady, he grew pale ; and, if this was ſudden, 
ſtarted. If his Eyes accidentally met her's, the 
Blood ruſhed into his Cheeks, and his Countenance 
became all over Scarlet. If common Civility ever 
obliged him to ſpeak to- her, as to drink her Health 
at Table, his Tongue was ſure to faulter. If he 
touched her, his Hand, nay, his whole Frame, 
trembled. And if any Diſcourſe tended, however 
remotely, to raiſe the Idea of Love, an involunta 
Sigh ſeldom failed to ſteal from his Boſom. Mol 
of which Accidents Nature was wonderfully induſ- 
ſtrious to throw daily in his Way. 

All theſe Symptoms eſcaped the Notice of 'the 
Squire; but not ſo of Sophia. She ſoon perceived 
theſe Agitationsof Mind in Fones, and was at no Loſs 
to diſcover the Cauſe; for indeed ſhe recognized itin 
her own Breaſt, And this Recognition is, I ſuppoſe, 
that Sympathy which hath been ſo often noted in 
Lovers, and which will ſufficiently account for her 
being ſo much quicker-ſighted than her Father. 
But to ſay the Truth, there is a more ſimple and 
plain; Method of accounting for that prodigious Su- 
periority of Penetration which we muſt obſerve in 
ſome. Men over the reſt of the human Species, and 

one which will not only ſerve in the Caſe of Lovers, 
but of all others. For whence is it that the Knave 
1s, generally ſo quick-ſighted to thoſe Symptoms and 
Operations of ——.— which often dupe an honeſt 

n of a much better Underſtanding ? There ſurely 
is no general Sympathy among Knaves, nor have 
they, like Free Maſons, any common Sign of Com- 
munication. In reality, it is only becauſe they have 
the ſame Things in their Heads, and their Thoughts 
are turned the ſame Way. Thus, that Sophia ſa w, 
and that Yeftern did not ſee; the plain Symptoms of 
Lays in Zens can, be po. Wonder, when, we cont 
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der that the Idea of Love never entered into the 
Head of the Father, whereas the Daughter, at pre- 
fent thought of nöthing elſme. 
When dp bin was well ſatisfled of the violent Pal- 
gon which tormented poor Jones, and no leſs certain 
that ſhe herſelf was its Object, ſhe had not the leaſt 
Difficulty in 3 the true Cauſe of his preſent 
Behaviour. This highly endeared him to her, and 
raifed in her Mind two of the beſt Affections which 
any Lover can wiſh to faiſe in a Miſtreſs. Theſe 
were Eſteem and Pity; for ſure the moſt outrageouſly 
rigid among her Sex will excuſe her pitying a Man, 
whom ſhe ſaw miſerable on her own Account; nor 
can they blame her for eſteeming one who viſibly, 
from the moſt: honourable Motives, endeavoured to 
fmother a Flame in his own Boſom, which, like the 
famous Spartan Theft, was preying upon, and con- 
ſuming;' his very Vitals. Fhus his Backwardneſa, 
his ſhünning her, his Coldneſs and his Silence, were 
the forw „the moſt diligent, the warmeſt, and 
moſt eloquent Advocates; and wrought ſo 9 
on her ſenſible and tender Heart, that ſhe ſoon felt 
for him all thoſe gentle Senſations, which are conſiſ- 
tent with a virtuous and elevated female Mind.—In 
ſhort, all which Eſteem,  Gratitade and Pity can in- 
ſpire, in ſuch, towards an agreeable Man—Indeed, 
all which the niceſt Delicacy can allow—In a Word, 
—ſhe was in Love with him to Diſtraction. 

One Day this young Couple accidentally met in 
the Garden, at the End of two Walks, which were 
both bounded'by that Canal in which Jener had 
former ' nfqued drowning to retrieve the little Bird 
Which Sophia had thereloſt. 5 PE 


This Place had been of late much frequented by 
Sopbia. Here ſhe uſed to ruminate, with a Mixture 

of Pain and Pleaſure, on an Incident, which, howe- 
Fes nie in itſelf, had poſſibly ſown the firſt Seeds 
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of that AﬀeQion which was now arrived.to.ſuch Ma. 


turity in her Heart. 13 Sunset ei $3130 dss 
Here then this young! {6 mk, : Then wore 
almoſt cloſe together hetore; either of them knew any 

Thing of the other's Approach. 2 2 r woul 
have diſcovered ſufficient Marks of Confuſion in the 
Countenance of each; but they felt too much them - 
ſelves to make any Obſervation. , As ſoon as, Zones 
had a little recovered his firſt Surprize,. he accoſted 
the young Lady with ſome of the ordinary Forms of 
Salutation, which ſhe in the ſame Manne re tuned, 
and their Converſatien began, as uſual, on the deli- 
cious Beauty of the Morning. Hence they paſledto 
the Beauty of the Place, on which Jones launched 
forth very high Encomiums. When thgy,am te the 
Tree whence he had 2 tumbled into the Canal, 
Sepbig could not help reminding him af that Acęident, 
and ſaid, * I fancy Mr. Jones, you have ſome. little 
© Shuddering when you ſee that Water.“ I aſſure 


you, Madam, anfwered Janes, the Concern you 
c felt at the Loſs of your little Bird, will always ap- 
« pear to me the higheſt Circumſtance in that Adven- 
© ture. Poor little Tamm; there is the Branch he 
© ſtood upon. How could the little Wretch have the 
© Folly to fly away from that ſtate of Happineſs in 
© which I had the Honour to place him? His Fate 
© wasajuſt Puniſhment for Fo. Ingratitude.. Upon 
my Word, Mr. Jones, ſays ſhe, your Gallantry 
very narrowly eſcaped as — a Fate. Sure the 
Remembrance muſt affect you.“ Indeed, Ma- 
© dam,” anſwered he, If Ihave any Reaſon to reflect 
_* with Sorrow on it, it is, perhaps, that the Water 
© had not been a little deeper, by which.I mazght have 
© eſcaped many bitter Heart-achs, that Fortune ſeems 
© to have in Store for me.“ Fie, Mr. Jones, re- 
plied Sophia, © I am ſure you cannot be ip Rarneſt 
© now, This affected Contempt of Life is only an 
© Exceſs of your Complaiſance to me. You would 

ES. & ' © endeavour 
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« endeavourto leſſen the Obligation of having twice 
</ veritured it for my Sake. Beware the third Time.” 
ne ſpoke'theſe laſt Words with a Smile anda Soft- 
neſs inexpreſſible. Jones anſwered with a Sigh, He 
5 feared already it was 100 late for Caution; and 
then looking tenderly and ſtedfaſtly on her, hecry'd; 
Oh! Miſs Veſtern, Can you deſire me to live? 
Can you wiſh me ſo ill ??—Sophia, looking down 
on the Ground, anſwered with ſome Hefitation, In- 
« deed, Mr. Fohes, I do not wiſn you il. Oh 1 
know too well that Heavenly Temper, cries' Jones, 
that divine Goodneſs which is d every other 
Charm Nay, now, anſ he, I under- 
© ſtand you not.— 1 ean ſtay no longer, —, 
© would not be underſtood, cries he, nay, I can*tbe 
6. underſtood; i! I know not what I ſay. Meeting you 
here ſo unexpeRtedly—T have been unguarded—for 
© Heaven's fake parton me, if I have ſaid any Thin 
5. to offend you--[ did not mean ĩt- Indeed I would ra- 
cher have died nay, the very thought would kill me. 
* You ſurprize me, anſwered ſhe, How can you 
c poſſibly think you have offended 'me?” Fear, 
Madam, ſays he, eaſily runs into Madnefs; and 
there is no Degree of Fear like that which I feel 
s of offending you. -''How''can 1 ſpeak then, Nay, 
£ don't look angrily-at me, one Frown will deſtroy 
© me—I mean nothing—Blame my Eyes, or blame 
© thoſe Beauties—W hat am I faying? Pardon me if 
© T have ſaid too much. My Heart overflowed. . I 


have ſtruggled with my Love to the utmoſt, and 


© have endeavoured to conceal a Fever which preys. 
on my Vitals, and will, I hope, ſoon make it im- 
« poſſible for me ever to offend you more. 

Mr. Jones now fell a trembling as if he had been 
ſhaken with the fit of an Ague. Sophia, who was in 
a Situation not very different from his, anſwered in 
theſe Words: © Mr. Jones, I will not affe& to miſ- 


* underſtand you; indeed I underſtand you too well; 
Tal? if 8 £ but, 
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6 but, for Heaven s Sake, if you have 
for me, let me make the beſt of my Way into the 
Houſe, I wiſh. I "Mey be able to ſuppurt myſelf 
6 9 5 11! : 
Tones, who was hardly able to ſupport himſelf, 
Fered her. his Arm, which ſhe condeſcended to ac- 
cept; but begged he would not mention a Word more 
to her of this Nature at preſent. He promiſed he 
would not, inſiſting only on her forgiveneſs of what 
Love, without the Leave of his Will, had forced 
from him. This, ſhe told him, he knew how to 
obtain by his future Behaviour; and thus this young 
Pair tottered and trembled along, the Lover not once 
daring to ſqueeze the Hand of. his Miſtreſs, tho' 1 
was locked in his. 

Sophia immediately retired to her Chamber, where 
Mrs. Honour and the Hartſhorn were ſummoned to 
her Aſſiſtance. As to poor Jonas, the only Relief to 
his Diſtempered Mind, was an unwelcome Piece of 

News, which, as it opens a Scene of a different Na- 
ture from thoſe in which the Reader hath lately been 
converſant, will be n to him 1 in the next 
Chapter. | 


\ 0 H 4 P. vn. h hieb Mr. Allworthy appeart 
7 | „ at on a Sick Bed. w_ 


U 


TR. FIR was become ſo fond of bs that 
he was unwilling to part with him, tho? his 
Arm had been long ſince cured; and Jones, either 
from his Love of Sport, or from ſome other Reaſon, 
was eaſily perſuaded to continue at his Houſe, which 
he did ſometimes for a Fortnight together without 
paying a ſingle Viſit at Mr, Allworthy's ; nay, with- 
out ever hearing from thence- 
Mr. Allwortby had been for ſome Days indiſpoſed 
with a Cold; which had been attended with a fte 
Fever. e he had, however nesleeedt as it 2 f 
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uſual with him to do all Manner of Diſorders which 
did not confine him to his Bed, or prevent his feveral 
Faculties from performing their ordinary Functions. 
A Conduct which we would by no Means be thought 
to approve or recommend to Imitation: For ſurely 
the Gentlemen of the Æſculapian Art are in the Right 
in adviſing that the Moment the Diſeaſe is entered at 
one Door, the e ſhould be introduced at 
the other; what elſe is meant by that old Adage r. 
nienti occurrite Morbo # *« Oppoſe a diſtemper at its 
« firſt Approach. Thus the Doctor and the Dif 
+ eaſe meet in fair and equal Conflict; whereas, by giv- 
ing Time to the latter, we often ſuffer him to tortify 
and entrench himſelf like a French ; ſo that the 
learned Gentleman finds it very difficult, and ſome» 
times impoſſible, to come at the Enemy. N 
ſometimes by gaining Time, the Diſeaſe applies 
the French military Politics, and corrupts Nature over 
to his Side, and then all the Powers of Phyſie muſt 
arrive too late. Agreeable to theſe rvations 
was, I remember, the Complaint of the great Doc» . 
tor Miſaubin, who uſed very pathetically to lament 
the late Applications which were made to his Skill : 
1 © Bygar, me believe my Pation take me for 
de Undertaker: For dey never ſend for me till de 
Phyſicion have kill dem. aas 
Mr. Allwortby's Diſtemper, by Means of this Ne- 
glect, gained ſuch Ground, that when the Increaſe 
of his Fever obliged him to ſend for Aſſiſtance, the 
Doctor at his firſt Arrival ſhook his Head, wiſhed he 
had been ſent for fooner, and intimated: that he 
thought him in very imminent Danger. Mr. A1. 
worthy, who had ſettled all his affairs in this World, 
and was as well prepared, as it was poſſible for hu- 
man Nature to be, for the other, received this In- 
formation with the utmoſt Calmneſs and Unconcern. 
He could indeed, whenever he laid himſelf down to 
Reſt, ſay with Cato in the tragical Poem. ws 
VOING TE * G —— ei 
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3 
uliſferent i in Fey Choice, to Pecpordic. 
Wo 7: Is 
eee he could ſay this with ten times more 
| Reaſon: and Confidence than Cato, or any other 
. Fellow among the ancient or modern Heroes: 
r he was not only devoid of Fear; but might be 
conſidered as a faithful Labourer, when, at the End 
of Harveſt, he is ſummoned to receive his Reward 
at the Hands of a bountiful Maſter. - 
The good Man gave immediate Orders for all his 
Family to be ſummoned round him. None of theſe 
were then abroad, but Mrs. Bil who had been ſome 
Time in Londan, and Mr. Jones, whom the Reader 
hath juſt parted: from at Mr. Meſtern's, and who re- 
ceived this Summons juſt as Sophie had left him. 
The. News of Mr. Allwertby's Danger (for the 
Servant told him he was dying) drove all Thoughts 
of Love out of his Head. He hurried inſtantly into 
the Chariot which was ſent for him, and ordered the 
Coachman to drive with all imaginable Haſte; nor 
did the Idea, of Sophia, I believe once occur to him 
on the Way. 
And now the whole Family, namely, Mr. BI 72 
Mr. Jones, Mr. Thwackum, Mr. Square, and ſome 
of the Servants (for ſuch were Mr. "Alkworthy's Or- 
ders) being all aſſembled round his Bed, the good 
Man fat up in it, and was beginning to ſpeak, when 
Blifil fell to blubbering; and began to expreſs ve 
loud and bitter Lamentations. Upon this Mr. A 
worthy ſhook him by the Hand, and ſaid, Do not 
ſorrow thus, my dear Nephew, at the moſt ordi- 
© nary of all human Occurrences. When Misfor- 
4 tunes befal our Friends we are juſtly grieved: For 
c thoſe are Accidents which might often have been 
« avoided, 
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« avoided! and Which may ſeem to render the Lot of 
* Man mote peculiarly unhappy than that of 
others:; hut Death is certainly unavdidable, and is 
that common Lot, in ich alone the Fortunes of 
« all Men agren z nor ib the Time when this happens 
© to us ve ma 8 
«© compared Life to a Span, ſurely we may be allow- 
«. ed, to conſider: it as| a Day. It is my Fate to leave 
« it in the Evening 3 but thoſe he are taken away 
« earlier, bayeonly-loſt a few Hours, at tlie beſt lit- 
«tle: worth: lamenting; and much oftner Hours of 
Labour and Fatigue, of Fain and Sorrow. One 
«© of the Roman Pos ta, I remember; likens our leav- 
ing Life to our Departure from a Feaſt. A 
Thought which hath often occurred to me, when 
I have ſeen Men ſtruggling to erer an Enter- 
tainment, and to enjoy the Company of their 
Friends a few Moments longer. Alas! how ſhort is 
the moſt protradted of fuch Enjoyments l How im- 
material the Difference between him who retires 
© the ſooneſt, and him who ſtays the lateſt This 
is ſeeing Life in the beſt View, and this unwil- 
5 lingneſs to quit our Friends is the moſt amiable 
© Motive, from which we can derive the Fear of 
Death; and yet the longeſt Enjoyment which we 
can Hope for of this Kind is of ſo trivial a Duration, 
© that it is to a wiſe Man truly contemptible. Fe 
© Men, Town, think in this Manner: For, indeed, 
* few Men think of Death 'till they are in its Jaws. 
However gigantic and terrible an Object this may 
appear when it approaches them, they are never- 
*  theleſs incapable of ſeeing it at any Diſtance: nay, 
* tho” they have been ever ſo much alarmed and 
*; frightened when they have apprehended themſelves 
© in danger of dying, they were no ſooner cleared 
from this Apprehenſion, than even the Fears of it 
* are. eraſed from their Minds. But alas! he who 
on NY 3%. 1 4 1h bard 1 4 eſcapes 
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been Death is not pardoned,: he only 
* rept, and reprieved to a hort * 97 1 
Grieve, therefore; no more, my Chils, 
« 2 1 this Occaſion;;: an Event which may happen e- 
Hour which ev Tame, den, alot 
„ 2 aue, Matter t that ſurrounds us, is c 
* ble and which muſt and will moſt 
{18 e us all at laſt, oughit neither to 
< een our „nor our Lamentation, 
My Phyſician Raving acquainted me (which ! 
0 „ take very kindly of him). eight Inam in Danger of 
6 e vou all very ſhortly, I have determined to 
© fay a tew Words 2 yduat this our Parting, before 
my Diſtemper, which Þ find grows you" faſt upon 
me, puts it out of my Power: 
But I ſhall waſte my Strength too much in- 
5. tended to ſpeak concerning my Will, which tho' 
6 have ſettled long ago, I think proper to mention 
ſuch Heads of it as concern any of you, that I may 
have the Comfort of perceiving you are all ſatisfied 
7 with the Proviſion I have there made for you. 
Nephew Biß, Tleave you the Heir to my whole 
4 < Eftate, except o * oo. a Year which is to re- 
vert to you after th of your Mather, and 
except one other Eſtate. of 500/. a Year, and the 
Sum of 60001, which I have beſtowed. in the fol- 
« Jowing Manne. 
„The Eſtate of 5000. Pl Year 1 WER viven to you, 
«© Mr. Jonet. And as I know the Inconvenience 
« which attends the Want of ready Money, I have 
| © added a 1000), in Specie. In this Iknow not whe- 
ther I have exceeded, or fallen ſhort of, your Ex- 
« peRation. Perhaps you will think I have given you 
too little, and the World will be as ready to con- 
demn me for giving you too much; but the latter 
* Cenſure I deſpiſe, and as to the former, unleſs you 
„ ſhould entertain that common Error, which 1 


have often heard in my Life pleaded as an 22 
for 
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« fora total Want of 8 namely, that, inſtead 
« of raiſing gratitude by voluntary Acts of Bounty, 
ve are apt to raiſe Demands, which of all others 
« arethe moſt boundleſs and moſt difficult to ſatisfy: 

« — Pardon me the bare Mention of this, I will not 
« ſuſpe@ any ſuch Thing. n 
Jones flung himſelf at his Benefactor's Feet, and 
taking eagerly hold of his Hand, aſſured him, his 
Goodneſs to him, both now, and at all other Times, 
had ſo infinitely exceeded not only his Merit, but 
his Hopes, that no Words could expreſs his Senſe of 
it. * And, I aſſure you, Sir, ſaid he, your preſent. 
Generoſity hath left me no other Concern than for 
the preſent melancholy Occaſion. —Oh, my Friend! 
my Father !* Here his Words choaked him, and he 
turned away to hide a Tear which was ſtarting from 
his Eyes. Pit Meat {00 nnn 
Allworthy then gently ſqueezed his Hand, and 
proceeded thus. I am convinced, my Child, that 
vou have much Goodneſs, Generoſity and Honour 
in your Temper; if you will add Prudence and 
Religion to theſe, you muſt be happy: For the 
three former Qualities, I admit, make you wor- 
« thy of Happineſs, but they are the latter only which 
vill put you in poſſeſſion of it. a1 Feahaten 
One thouſand Pounds I have given to you Mr. 
* Thywackum ; a Sum, I am convinced, which great - 
© ly exceeds your Deſires as well as your Wants. 
However you will receive it as a Memorial of m 

Friendſhip; and whatever ſuperfluities may redo 
* to. vou, that Piety, which you ſo rigidly maintain, 

* will inſtruct you how to diſpoſe of tbem. 
A like Sum, Mr. Sguare, I have bequeathed to 
© you. This, I hope, will enable you to purſue 
. _ Profeſſion with better Succeſs than hitherto. 
I have often obſerved with Concern, that Diſtreſs 
is more apt to excite Contempt than Commilſerati» 
on, eſpecially among Men of Buſineſs, with whom 
| | | Poverty 
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* Poverty is underſtood to indicate Want of Ability, 
But the little I have been able to leave you, will 
* extricate you from thoſe Difficulties with which 
2 = have formerly ſtruggled, and then I doubt not 
ut you will meet with ſufficient Proſperity to ſup- 
© ply what a Man of your Philoſophical Temper 
6 will require. 
II find myſelf growing faint, ſo I ſhall refer you 
to my Will for my Diſpoſition of the Reſidue. My 
6 Servants will there find ſome Tokens to remember 
me by, and there are a few Charities which, I truſt, 
6 my Executors will ſee faithfully performed. Bleſs 
you all. I am ſetting out a little before you— 
Here a Footman came haſtily into the Room, and 
ſaid, there was an Attorney from Saliſbury, who had 
a particular Meſſage, which he ſaid he muſt com- 
municate to Mr. Allwortby himſelf : That he ſeemed 
in a violent Hurry, and proteſted he had ſo much 
Buſineſs to do, that if he could cut himſelf into four 
Quarters, all would not be ſufficient. 
Go, Child, ſaid Allworthy to Blifl, ſee what the 
Gentleman wants. I am not able to do any Buſineſs 
now, nor can he have any with me, in which you 
are not at preſent more concerned than myſelf. 
Beſides I really am—I am incapable of ſeeing any 
one at preſent, or of any longer Attention, He then 
faluted them all, ſaying, perhaps he ſhould be able 
to ſee them again, but he could be now glad to com- 
poſe himſelf a little, finding that he had too much 
err de in Diſcourſe. 
Some of the Company ſhed Tears at their parting; 
and even the Philoſopher 8quare wiped his Eyes, al- 
beit unuſed to the'melting Mood. As to Mrs. Wilkins, 
ſhe dropt her Pearls as faſt as the Hrabian Trees their 
Modicinal Gum; for this was a Ceremonial which 
that Gentle woman never omitted on a proper Occa- 
ſion "NE, #385 = YHXXIYL * * Join ?, 2 
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After this Mr. Allwortby again laid himſelf down 
on his Pillow, and endeavoured to compoſe himſelf 
to reſt. 4 7. 86 5 þ aw nx a 
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DBESID ES Grief for her Maſter, there was 2 
TI nother Source for that briny Stream which ſo 
er fully roſe above the two Mountainous Cheek- 

nes of the Houſe-keeper. She was no ſooner re- 
tired, than ſhe began to mutter to herſelf in the fol- 
lowing pleaſant Strain. Sure Maſter might have 
© made ſome Difference, methinks, between me and 
the other Servants. I ſuppoſe he hath left me 
© Mourning ; but i-fackens! if that be all, the De- 
© vil ſhall wear it for me. I'd have his Worſhi 
© know I am no Beggar. I have ſaved five hundi 

© Pounds in his Service, and after all to be uſed in 
© this Manner. It is a fine Encouragement to Ser- 
© vants to be honeſt; and tobe ſure, if I have taken 
© alittle Something now and then, others have taken 
< ten times as much; and now we are all put in a 
© Lump together. If ſo be that it be ſo; the Lega- 
© Cy may go to the Devil with him that gave it. No, 
I won't give it up neither, becauſe that will pleaſe 
© ſome Folks. No, Ill buy the gayeſt Gown I can 
© get, and dance over the old Curmudgeon's Grave 
in it. This is my reward for taking. his Part ſo 
* often, when all the Country have cried Shame of 
hien for breeding up his Baſtard in that Manner ; 
but he is going now where he muſt pay for all. It 
would have becomed him better 2 
© of his Sins on his Death-Bed, than to glory in them, 
and gave away his Eſtate out of his own Fatnily to 
©. a mi{-begotten Child. Found igghis Bed, forſooth! 
© A: pretty av. 
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hath many more Baſtards' to Anſwer for} if the 


Truth was known. One Comfort is, will be 
© all known where he is going now. © The Servants 


© will find ſome Token to remember me by.“ Thoſe 
© were the very Words, I ſhall never forget them, 
© if I was to live a thouſand Years. Ay, ay, I ſhall 


remember you for huddling me among the Ser- 


© yants.. One would have thought he might have 
© mentioned my Name as well as that of Square; but 
he is a Gentleman forſooth, though he had not 
4 Cloths to his Back when he came hither firſt. 
Marry come up with ſuch Gentlemen! though he 
* hath lived here theſe many Years, I don't believe 
© there is arrow Servant in the Houſe ever ſaw the 
© the Colour of his Money. The Devil ſhall wait 
© upon/ſuch Gentlemen for me. Much more of the 
„like kind ſhe muttered to herſelf; but _ Taſte 
< \ſhall ſuffice to the Reader. (a. RET 
Neither Thwackum nor Square were 8 better 
ſatidfied with their Legacies. Tho” they breathed 
not their Reſentment ſo loud, yet from the Diſcon- 
tent which appeared in their Countenances, as well 
as from the following Dialogue, we Se that no 
great Pleaſure reigned in their Minds. 
About an Hour after they had left the ſick Room, 
met Thwackum'in the Hall, and accoſted him 
thus: Well, Sir, have you heard any News of 
© your Friend ſince we parted from him?“ If you 
© mean Mr. | Alkvorthy,* anſwered 'Thwackum, * | 


* *othink ou might rather give him the Appellation of 


our riend: For he ſeems — ear 
| ed that Title.” The Title 18: 23:1g00d On yo 
5 Side,) replid Squarez'* for his Bounty, — 
is, hath: 2 to both.“ I ſhould not have 
mentioned ĩt firſt,*>cries Ti Waben © but ſince you 
<, (begin, I'muft 1 you Iam of a different Opi- 
% nion. There is A wide diſtinction between yolunta- 
*/\ry Favours!and: Rewards, The D I have done 
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in his Family, and the Care I have taken in the E- 
ducation of his two Boys, are Services for which 
ſome Men might have expected a greater Return, I 
vould not have you imagine I am therefore diſſa · 
* tisfied z for St. Faul hath taught me to be content 
« with the little I have. Had the Modicum been leſs; 
I ſhould have known my Duty. But though the 
« Scripture obliges me to remain contented, it doth 
not enjoin me to;ſhut my Eyes to my on Merit 
« nor reſtrain me from ſeeing, when I am injured by 
* anunjuſt Compariſon. Since you provoke me,? re- 
turned-Squore; 5 that Injury is done to me: Nor did 
5 Lever imagine Mr. Allworthy. held my Friendſhip 
« ſo light, as to put me in Ballance with one wWhOo 
received his Wages: I know to what it is owing; it 
proceeds from thoſe narrow Principles which you 
© have been ſo long endeavouring to infuſe into him, 
in Contempt of every Thing which is great and 
* noble. The Beauty and Lovelinaſe of Friendſhip, 
is too ſtrong for dim Eyes, nor can it he perceiv- 
< ed. by any other Medium, than that unerring 
© Rule of Right which you have ſo often endea- 
« youred to, ridicule, that you have perverted your 
« Friend's Underſtanding? .5,I wiſhs? cries Thwackums 
in a Rage, I wiſh, for. the Sake of his Soul, your 
* damnable DoQtrines have not perverted. his Faith. 
It js to this, J impute his preſent Behaviour, ſo un- 
becoming a Chriſtian. Who but an Atheiſt could 
think of leaving the World without having firſt made 
*. up his Account? without confeſſing his Sins, and 
receiving that Abſolution which he knew he had 

4 A he Houſe duly authoriſed to give him 2, He 

„will feel the Want of theſe Neceſſaries y hem it is 

too late. When he is arrived at that Place wheres _ 
* there is Wailing and Gnaſhing of Teeth. It ix: 
* then he will find in what mighty Stead that He- 
then Gaddeſs, that Virtue which you and all other * 


Beis ofthe Age dere, ill Rand bim . He will. 


{a © 
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© then ſummon his Prieſt / when there is none to be 
found, and will lament the want of that Abſolu- 
tion; without which no Sinner can be ſafe,” If 
eit be ſo material, . ſays Squire, Why don't y 

5 preſent it him of your on Record!“ It hath no 
Virtue, cries Thwackum,"*' but” to 'thoſe who have 
c ſufficient Grace to require it. But why do'T'talk 


* thus to a Heathen and an Unbeliever? It is you 


© have — om him this Leſſon, for which ou Have 
been well rewarded in this World;' as t not 
4 FE ow Diſciple wilt ſoon be in the other. Ee Tkriow 
© not what” you? mean by e aſe rare, 
c bat if you Hint at that pitiful Memorial of our 
© Friendſhip, which he hath though fit to bequeath 
© me, I deſpiſe it, and nothing but the unfortunate 
„Situation of my Circumſtances ſhould prevail on 
6 me to acce pt it. Iuin Grog 7 nad e. | 
The — int ow wrelved;” and be n to enquire 
of the two Diſputants, How we u did above Stairs ? 
In a miſerable Way,” anſwered Thwathim.” * It is 
© no more than I expected, cries'the Doctor; but 
pray what Symptoms have appeared ſince Iteft you? 


No good ones, T am afraid, replied: Tac kum, 


<: after what — t our 8 5 think 12 
were little Ph 2 Ms 
haps, nifunderſieed the Curer of 
they came 'to an Explanation, Mr, Bi kame ts 
them with' a moſt melancholy Countenance, and 
acquainted them that he brought ſad News: For that 
his Mother was dead at Saliſbury. That ſhe had been 
the Got in her 


ſeized on the Road Home 


Head and Stomach, which had cartied Her off in a 


few Hours. Good-lack- A. Day, ſays the Doctor, 
One cannot anſwer for Events; dut J wiſh T had 
© been at Hand to haye been called in. The Gout 
© is a Diſtemper which it is difficult to treat, yet I 
©' have been remarkably ſucceſsful init.” The — 


and Square both condoled with Nr. Biß for the 
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of his Mother, which the one adviſed him to bear 
like a Man, and the other like a Chriſtian, The 
young Gentleman ſaid, be knew very well we were 
all mortal, and he would endeavour to ſubmit to his 
Loſs, as well as he could. That he could not, hows 
ever, help complaining a little againſt the peculiar 
Severity of his Fate, which brought the News of ſo 
great a Calamity to him by Surprize, and that at a 
Time when he hourly expected the ſevereſt Blow he 
was capable of feeling from the Malice of Fortune 
He ſaid; the preſent Gecaſion would put to the Teft 
thoſe excellent Rudiments, which he had learnt from 
Mr. Thwackum and Mr. Sguare, and it would be en- 
tirely owing to them, if he was unable to ſurvive 
ſuch Misfortunes. e Nn 90 THY 
It was now debated whether Mr. Allwortby ſhould 
be informed of the Death of his Siſter: This the 
Doctor violently oppoſed, in which, I believe, the 
whole College would agree with him; but Mr. BI 
ſaid he had received ſuch poſitive and repented Or. 
ders from his Uncle never to keep any fecret from 
him, for fear of the diſquietude which it would give 
him, that he durſt not think of Diſobedience, what- 
ever might be the Conſequence. He ſaid, for his 
Part, conſidering: the religious and philoſophical 
Temper of his Uncle, he could not agree with the 
Doctor in his Apprehenſions. He was therefore re- 
ſolved to communicate it to him: For if his Uncle 
recovered (as he heartily prayed he might) he knew 
he would never forgive an Endeavour to keep a Se- 


cret of this Kind from him. © 3 
The Phyſician was forced to ſubmit to theſe Reſo- 
lutions, which the two other learned Gentleman ve 
ann commended. So together moved Mr. Blift 
and the Doctor towards the ſick Room; where the 
Phyſicjan firſt entered, and approached the Bed in 
order to feel his Patient's Pulſe ; which he had no 
ſooner done, than he declared he was much better, 
that the laſt Application had ſucceeded to a _— 
| | A 
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and had brought the Fever to intermit. 80 that, he 
ſaid, there appeared now to be as little Danger as he 


had before apprehended there were Hopes. 
I uo ſay the Truth, Mr. Avorthy's Situation had 
. never been ſo bad, as the great Caution of the Doctot 


had repreſented it; but as a wiſe General never def. 


© - _Piſes his Enemy, however inferior that Enemy's Force 


may be, ſo neither doth a wiſe Phyſician ever deſpiſe 
Wr the for- 


mer; preſerves the ſame ſtrict Diſcipline, places the 
ſame Guards, and employs the ſame: Scouts, tho 


the Enemy be never ſo weak; ſo the latter maintains 
the ſame Gravity of Countenance, and ſhakes his 
Head with the ſame ſigniſicant Air, let the Diſtem- 
per be never ſo trifling. And both, among many o- 
ther good ones, may aſſign this ſolid Reaſon for their 
onduct, that by theſe Means the greater Glory re- 
ounds to them jf they gain the Victory, and the leſs 


* 


Diſgtace, if by any unlucky Accident they ſhould 


to be conquered. 


| Mr Alkworthy had no ſooner lifted up his Eyes, 


and thanked Heaven for theſe Hopes of his Recovery; 
then Mr, Blif/ drew near with a very dejected Aſpect, 
and having applied his Handkerchief to his Eyes, ei- 
ther to wipe away his Tears, or to do as Ovid ſome- 
where expreſſes himſelf on another Occaſion, 
Gi nullus erit, tamen excute nuilum. 
II there be none, wipe way that none. 
he communicated to his Uncle what the Reader hath 
been juſt before acquainted with. II 0 
Allwortby received the News with Concern, with 


| Patience, and with Reſignation. He dropt a tender 


Tear, then compoſed: his Countenance, and at laſt 
cried The Lord's Will be done in every Thing“ 


Hie now enquired for the Meſſenger ; but BAH told 
him, it had been impoſſible to detain him a Moment; 


for he appeared by the great Hurry he was in to have 


— 1 . 4 


ſome Buſineſs of Importance on his Hands: That he 
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complained of being hurried, and driven, and torn out 
of his Life, and repeated many Times, that if he 
could divide himſelf into four Quarters, he knew how 
to diſpoſe of every one. "Woo ett coay 
Alkworthy then deſired Bl to take Care of the 
Funeral. He ſaid, he would have his Siſter depoſited 
in his own Chapel ; and as to the Particulars, he left 
them to his own Diſcretion, only mentioning the 
Perſon whom he would have employed on this Oc- 
caſion. | | 45 


CHAP. IX. Which, among otber Things, may ſerve 
as a Comment on that Saying of Aſchines, that 
DRUNKENNESS SHEWS THE MIND or A Max, 
AS A MIRROUR REFLECTS HIS PERSON. 


HE Reader may, perhaps, wonder at hearing 

nothing of Mr. Jones in the laſt Chapter. In 
fact his Behaviour was ſo different from that of the 
Perſons there mentioned, that we choſe not to con- 
found his Name with theirs. Batt 4: 

When the good Man had ended his Speech, Jones 
was the laſt whodeſerted the Room. Thence he retir- 
ed to his own Apartment, to give vent to his Concern; 
but the Reſtleſsneſs of his Mind would not ſuffer him 
to remain long there; he ſlipped ſoftly, therefore, to 
Allworrby's Chamber Door, where he liſtened a con- 
ſiderable Time without hearing any Kind of Motion 
within, unleſs a violent Snoring, which at laſt his 
Fears miſrepreſented as Groans. This ſo alarmed 
him, that he could not forbear entering the Room ; 
where he found the good Man in the Bed in a fweet 
compoſed Sleep, and his Nurſe ſnoring in the above- 
mentioned hearty Manner at the Bed's Feet. He im- 
mediately took the only Method of ſilencing this tho- 
rough Baſs, whoſe Muſic he feared might diſturb Mr. 
Mlworthy; and then fitting down by the Nurſe, he 
remained motionleſs till Blif! and the Doctor came 

Vor. I. M | > = 
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in together and waked the ſick Man; in order that the 
Doctor might. feel his Pulſe, and that the other might 
communicate to him that Piece of News, which, had 
— been apprized of it, would have had great Dif- 
-ficulty of finding its Way to Mr. Alhwortby" s Ear at 
fuch a Seaſon. 
When he firſt heard Bli fil tell his Uncle this Sto- 
| ry, Fones could hardly contain the Wrath which kind- 
led in him at the other's Indiſcretion, eſpecially a; 
the Doctor ſhook his Head, and declared his Unwil- 
lingneſs to have the Matter mentioned to his Patient. 
But as his Paſſion did not ſo far deprive him of all 
= Uſe of his Underſtanding, as to hide from him the 
Conſequences which any violent Expreſſions towards 
Bl:fil might have on the Sick, this Apprehenſion ſtil- 
led his Rage, at the preſent ; and he grew afterwards 
ſo ſatisfied with finding that this News had, in Fad, 
produced no Miſchief, that he ſuffered his Anger to 
Ex his own Boſom, without ever mentioning it to 
Bliſil 

The Phyſician dined that Day at Mr. Allwortby's; 
and having after Dinner viſited his Patient, he return- 
ed to the Company, and told them, that he had now 
the Satisfaction to ſay, with Aſſurance, that his Pati- 

ent Was out of all Danger: That he had brought his 
Fever to a perfect Intermiſſion, and doubted not by | 
- throwing in the Bark to prevent its return. 

This Account ſo pleaſed Jones, and threw him i in- 
to ſuch immoderate Exceſs of Rapture, that he might 
be truly ſaid to be drunk with Joy. An Intoxication 
- which greatly forwards the Effects of Wine; and as 
he was very free too with the Bottle on this Occaſi- 

on, (for he drank many Bumpers to the Doctor's 
Health, as well as to other Toaſte) he became ver) 
ſoon literally drunk. 
Jones had naturally violent Animal Spirits "Theſe 
being ſet on Float, and augmented by. the Spirit of 
Wines . moſt extravagant Effects. Aan 


—— 1 — , 
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the Doctor, and embraced him with the moſt paſũo- 
nate Endearments ; ſwearing that, next to Mr. All- 
worthy hienſelf, he loved him of all Men living. 
„ Doctor, added he, you deſerve a Statue to be 

« erected to you at the public Expenſe, for 9 
« preſerved a Man, who is not only the Darling of 
good Men who know him, but a Rees to Socie- 
© ty, the Glory of his Country, and an Honour to 
© human Nature. D—n-me if I don't love him bet- 
© ter than my own Soul.“ rb tC 

More Shame for you, cries Thwackum. © Tho! 
I think you have reaſon: to love him, for he hath' 
6 1 very well for you. And, perhaps, it 
© might have been better for ſome Folks, that he 
© had not lived to ſee juſt Reaſon of revoking his 

Gift. ads | * 
Jones now, looking on Thwackum with inconceiv- 
able Diſdain, anſwered: And doth thy mean Soul 
imagine that any ſuch Conſiderations could weigh - 
* with me? No, let the Earth open and ſwallow ber 
own Dirt (if I had Millions of Acres I would ſay it} 


rather than ſwallow up my dear glorious Friend.“ | 


. Deſiderio fit Pudor aut Modus 
TDom cbari capitis sbs. dif xatt) 
The Doctor now interpoſed, and prevented the 
Effects of a Wrath which was Bae between 
Jenes and Thwackum, after which the former gave a 
Looſe to Mirth, ſang two or three amorous Songs, and 
fell into every frantic Diſorder which unbridled Jo 

is apt to inſpire; but ſo far was he from any Diſpoſi- 
tion to quarrel, that he was ten times better hu- 
moured, if poſſible, on. when he was ſober. 


I To 
= What Modell, or Meaſure; eat ſet. Bounds to our 
© Deſire of ſp dear a Friend !” The Word Defiderium here 


cannot be eafily tranſlated. It includes our deſire of en- 
Pe our Friepd again, and the Grief which anendt that 
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To ſay Truth, nothing is more erroneous than the 
common Obſervation, That Men, who are ill- natu- 
red and quarrelſome when they are drunk, are very 
worthy Perſons when they are ſober: For Drink, in 
reality, doth not reverſe Nature, or create Paſſions 
in Men, which did not exiſt in them before. It takes 
away the Guard of Reaſon, and conſequently forces 
us to produce thoſe Symptoms, which many, when 
ſober, have art enough to conceal. It heightens and 
inflames our Paſſions (generally indeed that Paſſion 
which is uppermoſt in our Mind) ſo that the angry 
Temper, the amorous, the generous, the good-hu- 
moured, the 'avaricious, and all other Diſpoſitions of 
Men, are in their Cups heightened and expoſed. 
And yet as no Nation produces ſo many drunken 
Quarrels, eſpecially among the lower People, as En- 
land; (for indeed, with them, to drink and to fight 
together are almoſt ſynonimous Terms;) I would not, 
methinks, have it thence concluded that the Engli/b 
are the worſt-natured People alive. Pethaps the Love 
of r is at the Bottom of this; ſo that the fair 
Concluſion Ks to be, that our Countrymen have 
more of that Love, and more of Bravery, than any 
other Plebeians., And this the rather, as there is ſel- 
dom any thing ungenerous, unfair, or ill natured, ex- 
erciſed on thoſe Occaſions: Nay, it is common for 
the Combatants to expreſs -will for each other, 
even at the Time of the Conflict; and as their drun- 
ken Mirth generally ends in a Battle, ſo do moſt of 
their Battles end in Friendſhip. EE 
haut to return to cur Hiſtory, © Though Jones had 
ſhewn no Deſign of giving Offence, yet Mr. Biß 
was highly offended at a Behaviour which was fo in- 
conſiſtent with the ſober and prudent Reſerve of his 
own Tempèr. He bore it too with the greater Impa- 
tience, as it appeared t6 him very indecent at this Sea- 
ſon; when, as he ſaid, the Houſe was a Houſe 
© Mourning, on the Account of his dear Mother; 15 
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« if it had pleaſed Heaven to give them ſome Proſ- 
« pet of Mr. Allwortby*s Recovery, it would become 
© them better to expreſs the Exultations of their 
© Hearts in Thankſgiving than in Drunkenneſs and 
© Riots; which were properer Methods to encreaſe 
the divine Wrath, than to avert it.“ Thwackum, 
who had ſwallowed more Liquor than Janet, but 
without any ill Effects on his Brain, ſeconded the 
pious Harangue of Bljfil; but Square, for Reaſons 
_ the Reader may probably gueſs, was totally 
ent. Ts a . | 
Wine had not fo totally overpowered Janes, as to 
prevent bis recollecting Mr. BljjPs Loſs, the Mo- 
ment it was mentioned. As no Perſon, therefore, 
was more ready to confeſs and condemn his own Er- 
rors, he offered to ſhake Mr. Bag by the Hand, and 
begged his Pardon, ſaying, His exceſſive Joy for 
Mr. Alkworthby's 8 had driven every other 
Thought out of his Mind.” _ 

Bifi ſcornfully rejected his Hand; and with much 
Indignation, anſwered, It was little to be wondered 
« at, if tragical SpeQacles made no Impreſſion on the 
Blind; but for his Part he had the Misfortune to 
know who his Parents were, and conſequently muſt 
© be affeQed at their Loſs.” | | 

Jones, who, notwithſtanding his good Humour, 
had ſome Mixture of the iraſcible in his Conſtituti- 
on, leaped haſtily from his Chair, and catching hold 
of BlifiPs Collar, cried out, D—n you for a Raſcal, 
do you inſult, me with the Misfortune of my Birth 


He accompanied theſe Words with ſuch rough Acti- 


ons, that they ſoon got the better of Mr. Bis obs 


peaceable Temper, and a Scuffile immediately enſu- 
ed, which might have produced Miſchief, had it not 
been prevented by the Interpoſition of Thwackum and 
the Phyſician ; for the Philoſophy of Square rendered 
him ſuperior to all Emotions, and he very calmly 
ſmoaked his Pipe, as was his Cuſſom in all Broils, un- 

M 3 teſs 
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leſs when he apprehended ſome Danger of having it 
broke in his Mouth. c 
The Combatants being now prevented from ex 
cuting preſent Vengeance on each other, betook them- 
ſelves to the common Reſources of diſappointed Rage, 
and vented their Wrath in Threats and Defiance, 
In this Kind of Conflict, Fortune, which, in the per- 
ſonal Attack ſeemed to incline to Fones, was now al- 
together as favourable to his Enemy. 
A Truce, nevertheleſs, was at length agreed on, 
by the Mediation of the neutral Parties, and the 
whole Company again ſat down at the Table; where 
Jones being prevailed on to aſk Parden, ard Blifil to 
give.it, Peace was reſtored, and every thing ſeemed 
in Statu quo. | 92 | 
But though the Quarrel was, in all Appearance, 
perfectly reconciled, the good Humour, which had 
been interrupted by it, was by no means reſtored. All 
Merriment was now at an End, and the ſubſequent 
Diſcourſe conſiſted only of grave Relations of Mat- 
ters of Fact, and of as grave Obſervations upon them. 
A Species of Converſation, in which, though there is 
much of Dignity and Inſtruction, there is but little 
Entertainment. As we preſume, therefore, only to 
convey this laſt to the Reader, we ſhall paſs by what- 
ever was ſaid, till the reſt of the Company having, 
by Degrees, dropped off, left only Square and the Phy- 
fician together; at which Time the Converſation was 
a little heightened by ſome Comments on what had 
happened between the two young Gentlemen ; both 
of whom the DoQor declared to be no better than 
Scoundrels; to which Appellation the Philoſopher, 
very ſagaciouſly ſhaking his Head, agreed. 
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CHAP. X. Shewing the Truth of 05 s- 
tions of Ovid, and of ot ber more grave Writers, who 
have proved, beyond Contradiction, that Wine is often 
the Forerunner of Incontinency. a 5 


ONES retired from the Company, in which we 
have ſeen him engaged, into the Fields, where 
he intended to cool himſelf by a Walk in the open 
Air, before he attended Mr. Allwortby. There, whilſt 
he renewed thoſe Meditations on his dear Sapbia, 
which the dangerous Illneſs of his Friend and Bene- 
factor had for ſome time interrupted, an Accident 
happened, which with Sorrow we relate, and with 
Sorrow, doubtleſs, will it be read; however, that hiſ- 
toric Truth, to which we profeſs ſo inviolable an At- 
tachment, obliges us to communicate #t to Polterity, 
It was now a pleaſant Evening in the latter End of 
June, when our Hero was walking in a moſt delicious 
Grove, where the gentle Breezes fanning the Leaves, 
together with the ſweet trilling of a murmuring 
Stream, and the melodious Notes of Nightingales for- 
med altogether the moſt enchanting Harmony. In 
this Scene, ſo ſweetly accommodated to Love, he 
meditated on his dear Sophia. While his wanton 
Fancy roved unbounded over all her Beauties, and his 
lively Ian painted the charming Maid in va- 
rious raviſhi 


ing Forms, his warm Heart melted with 
Tenderneſs, and at length throwing himſelf on the 

ound by the Side of a murmuring Brook, he broke- 
orth into the following Ejaculation. , 
O Sopbia, would Heaven give thee to my Arms, 
© how bleſt would be my Condition! Curſt be that 
© Fortune which ſets a Diſtance between us, Was 
I but poſſeſſed of thee, one only Suit of Rags thy 
* whole Eſtate, is there a Man on Earth whom I 
* would Envy | How contemptible would the bright- 
© eſt Gireaſſian/Beauty, dreſt in all the Jewels of the 


6 Indies, 
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Indies, appear to my Eyes! But why do I menti. 
* on another Woman? Could I think my Eyes capa- 
© ble of looking at any other with Tenderneſs, theſe 
* Hands ſhould tear them from my Head. No, my 
* Sopbia, if cruel Fortune ſeparates us for ever, my 
Soul ſhall doat on thee alone. The chaſteſt Con- 
© ftancy will I ever preſerve to thy Image. Tho' 1 
© ſhould never have Pofleſſion of thy charming Per- 
© ſon, ſtill ſhalt thou alone have Poſſeſſion of my 
Thoughts, my Love, my Soul. Oh! my fond 
Heart is ſo wrapt in that tender Boſom, that the 
* brighteſt Beauties would for me have no Charms, 
nor would a Hermit be colder in their Embraces. 
©. Sophia, Sophia alone ſhall be mine. What Raptures 
© are in that Name? I will engrave it on every Tree.“ 
At theſe Words he ſtarted up, and beheld—not his 
Sopbia—no, nor a Circaſſian Maid richly and elegant- 
ly attired for the grand Signior's Seraglio. No; with- 
out a Gown, in a Shift that was ſomewhat of the coarſ- 
eſt, and none of-the cleaneſt, bedewed likewiſe with 
ſome odoriferous Effuvia, the Produce of the Day's 
Labour, with a Pitch-fork in her Hand, Molly Seagrim 
approached. Our Hero had his Pen-knife in his 
Hand, which he had drawn for the before-mentioned 
Purpoſe of carving on the Bark; when the Girl, com- 
ing near him, cry'd out with a Smile, * You don't 
© intend to kill me, Squire, I hope!” Why ſhould 
© you think I would kill you?ꝰ anſwered Jane. Nay, 
1 ſhe, after your cruel Uſage of me when ! 
© faw you laſt, killing me would, perhaps, be too 
great Kindneſs for me to expect.“ 
| ere enſued a Parley, which, as I do not think 
_ myſelf obliged to relate, I ſhall omit. It is ſufficient 
that it laſted a full Quarter of an Hour, at the Con- 
-cluſion of which, they retired into the thickeſt Part 
of the Grove. i vey. 
Some of my Readers may be inclined to think this 
Event unnatural.. However, the Fatt is true; and, 
38 $45 - | f : perhaps, 
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pertiaps,-may be ſufficiently accountediſor, by ſage 
geſting that Faust probably thought ont Woman bet- 
ter than none; and Molly as probably ãmagined) tv 
Men to beihetter than one. Beſides the before: men- 
tioned Motive aſſigned to the preſent Behaviour: of 
vner,; the Reader will be likewiſe pleaſed to recollect 
in his Favoùr, that he was mot at this Time petiedt 
Maſter of that onderful Power of Reaſon, which 
ſo well enables grave and Wiſe Men to ſubdue their 
unruly Paſſions, ani te decline any of theſe prohibited 
Amuſements) Wine! now had totally fubdued this 
Power in Foneti! He was indeed, in'a Condition, in 
which if Reaſon had interpoſed, tho' only to adviſe; 
ſhe might have received the Anſwer which one Cleo+ 
firatur gave, many Mears Ago to a dilly Fellow, who 
aſked him if he was not aſnamed to be drunk? Are 
not you, faid Cladſtrutus, aſhamed to admoniſſi a 
drunken Man? To ſay the Truth, in a Court of 
Juſtice, Drunkenneſs muſt not be an Excuſe, yet in a 
Court of Conſcience it is greatly ſo; and therefore 
Ariflotle; who commends the Laws of Pittacus, by 
which drunken Men received double Puniſhment for 
their Crimes, allows there is more of Policy than Ju- 
ſtice in that Law. No if there are any Tranſgreſ- 
ſions pardonable from Drunkenneſs, they ↄre certain- 
ly ſuch as Mr. Jones was at preſent guily of; on which 
Head I could pour forth a vaſt Profuſion of Learn- 
ing, if I imagined it would either entertain my Read- 
er, or teach him any Thing more than he knows al- 
ready. For his Sake, therefore, I ſhall keep my 
Learning to myſelf, and return to my Hiſtor. 
It hath been obſerved, that Fortune ſeldom doth 
Things be Halves. To ſay Truth, there is no End 
to her Freaks whenever ſhe is diſpoſed to gratify or 
diſpleaſe. No ſooner had our Hero retired with his 
Dide, but 360 Un. * 31 ; 
'  Speluncam Blifil Dux et Divinus rundem 
ar  Deveniunt — mir 1 Nai 11 
| M 5 | the 
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the Parſon and the young Squire, who were taking 
a ſerious Walk, arrived at the Stile which leads into 
the Grove, and the latter caught a View of the Lo- 
vers, juſt as they were ſinking out of Sight. 
Bliſi knew Tones very well, tho? he was at abore 
a Hundred Yards Diſtance, and he was as poſitive to 
the Sex of his Companion, tho* not to the individu- 
al Perſon. He ſtarted; bleſſes hümfelt an uttered 
a very ſolemn Ejaculation. > 52 tle | 
 Thwackum-expreſs'd ſome 2 at theſe ſud- 
den Emotions, and aſked the Reaſon of them: To 
which Blifil anſwered, he was certain he had ſeen a 
© Fellow and Wench retire together among the 
« Buſhes, which he doubted not was with ſome wick- 
© ed Purpoſe.” As to the Name of Jones, he: thought 
proper to conceab it, and why he did ſo muſt be left 
to the judgment of the ſagacious Reader: For we ne- 
ver chuſe to aſſign Motives to the Actions of Men, 
when there is any Poſſibility of our being miſtaken. 
The Parſon, who was not only ſtrictly chaſte in his 
own Perſon; but a great Enemy to the oppoſite Vice 
in all others, fired at this Information. He deſired 
Mr. Blifil to conduct him immediately to the Place, 
which as he approached, he breathed: forth Venge- 
ance mixed with Lamentations; nor did he refrain 
from caſting ſome oblique Reflections on Mr. Allwor- 
thy; infinuating that the Wickedneſs of the Country 
was principally owing to the Encouragement he had 
given to Vice, by having exerted ſuch Kindneſs to a 
Baſtard, and by having mitigated thatjuſt and whole- 
ſome Rigour of the Law, which men meg ſevere 
| Puniſhment to looſe Wenches. 
The Way, through which our — were to paſs 
in Purſuit of their Game, was fo befet with Briars, 
that it greatly obſtructed their Walk, and cauſed be- 
ſides ſuch a ruſtling, that Janes had ſufficient Warn- 
ing of their Arrival, before they could ſurprize him; 
nay, indeed, ſo incapable was Thwackum of conceal- 
ing 
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ing his Indignation, and ſuch Vengeance did he mut- 
tet forth every Step he took, that this alone muſt ha ve 
abundantly. ſatisfied Janes, thai he was (to uſe the 
Language of Sportſmen) found ſirting. 
CHAP. XI. In which a Simile in Mr. Pope's Fe- 

riod of a Mile, introduces as bloody a Battle as can 

poſſibly be fought, without the Aſſiſtance of Steel ar 


cold tron. 


As in the Seaſon of RUTTING (an uncouth 
A Phraſe, by which the Vulgar denote that gen- 
tle Dalliance, which, in the * well-wooded Foreſt of 
Hampſbire, paſſes between Lovers of the Ferine Kind) 
if while the lofty-creſted Stag meditates the amor- 
ous Sport, a Couple of Puppies, or any other Beaſts 
of hoſtile Note, ſhould wander fo near the Temple 
of Venus Ferina, that the fair Hind ſhould ſhrink from 
the Place, touched: with that. ſomewhat, either of 
Fear or Frolic, of Nicety or Skittiſhneſs, with which 
Nature hath bedecked all Females, or hath, at leaſt, 
inſtructed them how to put it on; leſt, through the 
Indelicacy of Males, the Samean Myſteries ſhould be 
pryed into by unhallowed Eyes : For at the celebra- 
tion of theſe Rights, the Female Prieſteſs cries out 
with her in Virgil (who was then probably hard at, 
Work on ſuch Celebration) r 


Procul, O procul eſte, profani ; 
Proclamat V ates, totogue abſiſtite Luco. 
———-Far hence be Souls profane, 

The Sibyl cry'd, and from the Grove abſtain, 

| en ddr 3s DRYDEN. 

If, I ſay, while the. ſacred Rites, which are in 

common to Genus omne Animantium, ate in Agitati- 

on between the Stag and his Miſtreſs, any hoſtile 

e I .... - Beaſts 

» This is an ambiguous Phraſe, and may mean either a 
Foreſt well-cloathed with Wood, or well {tript of it. 
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Beaſts ſhould venture too near, on the firſt Hint giv- 
en by the frighted Hind, frerce and tremendous ruſh- 
es forth the Stay to the Entrance of the Thicket; 
there ſtands he Centinel over his Love, ſtamps the 
Ground with his Foot, and with his Horns, bran- 
diſhed aloft in Air, proudly provokes the apprehend- 
- et Foe twiConibat)” Wenn bs 5 
Thus and more terrible, whew he perceived the 
Enemy's Approach, leaped forth our Here Many a 
Step advanced he forwards, in order to conceal the 
trembling Hind, and, if poſſible, to feeure her Ne- 
treat. And now Thwackum, having firſt darted ſome 
livid Lightning from his fiery Eyes, began to thun- 
der forth, © Fie upon it! Fie upon it! Mr. Jones. Is 
it poſſible you ſhould be the Perſon ?? « You ſee,” 
anſwered Jones, it is' poſſible I ſhould be here.” 
And who,” faid Thwackum,'* is that wicked Slut 
with you?“ © Tf I have any wicked Stut with me,“ 
* cries Fones, © it is poſſible I ſhall not let you know 
© who the is.“ I command you to tell me imme- 
diately,” ſays Thwackum,'-* and F would not have you 
imagine, young Man, that your Age, tho” it hath 
© ſomewhat abridged the Purpoſe of 'Tuition, hath 
„totally taken away the Authority of the Mafter. 
The Relation'of the Maſter and Scholar is indelia- 
ble, as, indeed all other Relations are: For they all 
derive their Original from Heaven. I would have 
« you think yourſelf, therefore, as much obliged to 
© obey me now, as when I taught you your firſt Ru- 
«* diments.” I believe you would,“ cries'Forer, but 
that will not happen, urifefs you hal the ſame Birch- 
en Argument to convince me.? Then 1 muſt tell 
you plainly,“ ſaid Thwackum, I am reſolyed to 
* difcover the wicked Wretch.“ And L muſt tell 
5 you plainly, returned Jones, I am reſol ved you 
07 hall not.” "Thwackum then offered to advance, and 
Jones laid hold of his Arms; which Mr. Blifil endea- 
3 8 3 in (4 g 1 oss. + © youred, 
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voured to reſcue, dec „be would not ſee his - 
6 old Mafter inſulted.“ £ ie 201 Vin bart S171. nl 
Toney now fi * Hirhſelf - eh twoy 

r it neceſſary do fid-hionſelf one of his An- 
tagoniſts as ſoon as le. He, therefore, applied 
to the weakeſt firſt; and letting the Parſon go, he di- 
rected a Blow at the- young Squire*s Breast, whiely 
luckity taking Place, 'fedueed' un bd ee his 
Length on the Ofovnd;” 5 4 ns © gent 
ackum was fo intent en de ; that 

the Moment he found himſelf at Liberty, he ſtept 
forward directiy into the Fern, without any great 
Confideration of what might, in the mean Time be- 


fall his Friend; but he had advanced a very few En. 6 


ces into the Thicket, before Janet having defeated 
Blißl, overtook the Parſon, - and dragged took back- 
ward by the Skirt of his Coat. * 5 z Mt 
This Parſon had been's Champion in his Youth, 
and had won much Honour his Fiſt; both at 
School and at the Univerſity. had now, indeed, 
for a great number of Years, declined! the 5 — of 
that noble Art; yet was his Courage full as ſtrong as 
his Faith, and his no lefs ſtrong than either. 
He was moreover, as theReader . haps, have 
conceived, fornewHar irafcibte in his Nature. When 
he looked back, therefore, aud ſaw his Friend freichs 
ed out on the Ground, and found himſelf at the ſame 
Time ſo roughly handled by one who had formerly 
been only paſſive in all Confficts between them, (a 
Circumſtance which highly aggravated the whole) his 
Patience at length gave Way; he threw himſelf ins 
to a Poſture of Offence, and collecting all his Foreej 
attacked Jones. in the Front, with as much n 
oſity as he had formerly attacked him in the Rear. 
Our Hero receited the Enemy's Attack with the 
moſt undaunted Intrepidity, and his Boſom reſounded 
with the Blow. This he preſently returned with nd 
lefs An aiming likewiſe at the Parſon's Breaſt ; 
but 
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but heidenteroully drove down the Fiſt of Jones, ſo 
that it reached ns * his Belly, where two Pounds of 
Beef, and as many of Pudding were then depoſited, 
and whence conſequently no hollow Sound could pro- 
ceed. ; Many luſtly Blows, much. more. pleaſant ag 
well as eaſy to have ſeen, than to read or deſcribe, 
were given on both Sides; at laſt a violent Fall, in 
which Jones had thrown his Knees into Thwackum's 
Breaſt, ſo weakened the latter, that the victor — 
been no longer dubious, had not Blifil, who h 
recovered his Strength, again renewed the Fight, 
and, by engaging with Jones, given the Parſon a 
Moment's Time to ſhake his Ears, and regain his 
Breath. _ 
And now both together attacked our Hero, whoſe 
Blows did not retain that Force with which they had 
flllen at firſt; ſo weakened was he by his Combat 
with — For though the Pedagogue choſe 
rather to play Solos on the human Inſtrument, and 
had been lately uſed to thoſe only, yet he ſtill'retain- 
ed enough of his ancient Knowledge to perform his 
Part very well in a Duet. 
The Victory, according. to modern Cuſtom, was 
like to be deci ed by Numbers, when on a ſudden, a 
fourth Pair of Fiſts appeared in the Battle, and im- 
mediately paid their Compliments to the Parſon ; ; 
the Owner of them at the ſame Time, crying out, 
© are not you aſhamed and be dd to you, to fall 
© two of you upon one? 
The Battle, which was of the kind, that for Dit. 
tinction's Sake is called Roy AL, now raged with the 
utmoſt Violence during a few Minutes: till Bl be- 
ing a ſecond Time laid ſprawling by Jones, T hwac- 
tum condeſcended to apply for Quarter to his new 
Antagoniſt, who was now found to be Mr, He/tern 
himſelf : For in the heat of the Action none of the 
Combatants had recognized him. 
; Uh Fact, the honeſt *Squire, happening. in his Af- 
ternoon's 
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ternoon's Walk with ſome Company, to pats through 
the Field where the bloody Battle was fought, and 
having concluded from ſeeing three Men geds 
that two af thein muſt be on a Side, he haſtened from 
his Companions; and, with more Gallantry than Po- 
licy, eſpouſed the Cauſe of the weaker By 
which generous Proceeding, he very probably pre- 
vented Mr. Jones from becoming a Victim to the 
Wrathof''Thwackum,. and to the pious: Friendſhip 
which Bl;f] bore his old Maſter: For beſides the 
Diſadvantageiof ſuch Odds, Jones had not yet ſuffici- 
ently recovered the former Strength of his broken 
Arm. This Reinforcement, however, ſoon put an 
End to the Action, and Jones, with his Ally obtain» 
ed:the MAN. tl ht ny ft hs Ho 19 28 


CHAP. XII. In wich is ſeen a more moving Spec- 
 facle, than all the Blood in the Bodies of Thwackum 
and Blifil, and of twenty atber ſurb, is capable of 

producing. | 5.-400-38-Jrondirgomnt bills 

| TAR reſt of Mr. Weſtern's Company were now 

1 come up, being juſt at the Inftant when the 

Action was over. Theſe were the honeſt Clergy- 

man, whom we have formerly ſeen at Mr. We/tern's 

Table, Mrs. Weſtern the Aunt of Sophia; and laſtly, 
the lovely Sopbia herſelf... ol on 2 161 

At this Time, the following was the Aſ of the 
bloody Field. In one. Place, lay on the Ground, all 
pale and almoſt breathleſs, the vanquiſhed BAHHI. 

Near him ſtood: the conqueror Jones, almoſt covered 

with Blood, part of which was naturally his own, 
and part had been lately the Property of the Rev. 

Mr. Tbwaclum. In a third Place ſtood! the ſaid 

Thwackum, like King Porus, ſullenly ſubmitting to 

the Conqueror. The laſt Figure in the Piece was 

Weſtern the Great, moſt gloriouſly forbearing the 

vanquiſhed Foe. . | 

Blifil, 
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Blifilzi an Far there was little ſign of Life, was at 
ſirũ the-/principal Obje& of the Concern of every 
one, and partienlarly of Mrs. Meſtern, who had 
2 a Bottle af Hartſhorn; and 
wat herſelf aboui to apply it to his Noſtrils; when on 
a ſudden the Attention of the whole Company was 

diverted from poor Blifil,, whoſe Spirit, if it had any 
 fuch Defigsy/ might, have now taken an Opportuni- 
— Ag off to the other peng Wick den any 

mony (4 16 4 21 tal! bio eig 

For wn a more melancholy, as more lovely Oh- 
jet, lay motionleſs before them: This was no other 
than the charming Sephin herſelf, who, from the 
Sight of Blood, or from Fear of her Father, or from 
ſome other Reaſon, had fallen down. into a Swoon, 
before any one could get to her Aſſiſtance. 

Mrs Weftern firſt ſaw her, and ſcreamed. Imme- 
diately tw6' or three voices cried out, Miſs Weſtern 
is dead.“ Hartſhorn, Water ; every Remedy were 
called for, almoſt at one and the ſame Inſtant. 

The Reader may remember, that in our Deſcrip- 
tion of this Grove, we mentioned a murmuring 
Brock, which Brook did: not come there, as ſuch gen- 
tle Streams flow through vulgkt' Romances, with no 
other Purpoſe than to murmur. No; Fortune had 
debteed to enoble this little Book with a higher Ho- 
nour than any of thoſe, whichiwaſh the Flarks of Ar- 
cadia, ever E 

Jones was rubbing Blifis Temple: For he began 
to fear he had given? him à Blow too much, when the 
Words Miſs Wefera'and Dead ruſned at once on his 
Ear He ſtarted up, left Bl to his Fate, and flew 
to Sophia, whom, while all the reſt! were running a- 
gainſt each other back ward and forward, looking for 
Water in the dry Paths, he caught her up in his Arms, 
and then ran away with her over the Field to the Ri- 


vulet above-mentioned, ang) plunging | himſelt 
into 
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into the Water, he contrived to beſprinkle her Face, 
Head, and Neck very plentifully. © _- | 8 

Happy was it for Sopbia, that the ſame Confuſion, 
which prevented her other Friends from ſerving her, 
prevented them likewiſe from obſtructing Jones. He 
had carried her half ways before they knew what he 
was doing, and he had aQually reſtored her to Life 
before they reached the Water-ſide : She ſtretched 
out her Arms, opened her Eyes and cried, * Oh, 
Heavens? juſt as her Father, Aunt and the Parſon 
came up. = 

F:nes, who had hitherto held this lovely Burthen in 
his Arms, now relinquiſhed his Hold; but gave her 
at the ſame Inſtant a tender Careſs, which, had her 
Senſes been then perfectly reſtored, could not have 
eſcaped her Obſervation. As ſhe expreſſed, there- 
fore, noDiſpleaſure at this Freedom, we ſuppoſe ſhe 
8 not ſufficiently recovered from her Swoon at the 

ime. Be 

This tragical Scene was now converted into a ſud- 
den Scene of Joy. In this, our Hero was, moſt, 
certainly, the principal character: For as he proba- 
bly felt more extatic Delight in having ſaved Sophia, 
than ſhe herſelf received from being ſaved ; ſo nei» 
ther were the Congratulations paid to her, equal to 
what were conferred on Jones, eſpecially by Mr. 
Weſtern himſelf, who, after having once or twice 
embraced his Daughter, fell to hugging and kiſſing. 
Jones. He called him the Preſerver of Sophia, and 
declared there was nothing except her, or his Eſtate, 
which he would not give him; but upon Recollecti- 
on, he afterwards accepted his. Fox-hounds, the 
Chevalier, and Miſs Sleucb (for fo he called his fa- 
vourite Mare.) 49 

All Fears for Sephia being now removed, Jones 
became the Object of the Squire's Conſideration. 
* Com, my Lad,” ſays Weſtern, * Diff thy t 
© and waſh thy Feace; For att in a deviliſh Pickle, I 

« promiſe 
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© promiſe thee. Come, come, waſh thyſelf, and 
© ſbat go Huome with me; and wel zee to vind thee 
another Qyoat. Oe 5 

Jones immediately complied ; threw off his Coat, 
went down to the Winer, and waſhed both his Face 
and Boſom: For the latter was as much expoſed, and 
as bloody as the former: But tho' the Water could 
clear off the Blood, it could not remove the black 
and blue Marks which Thwackum had imprinted on 
both his Face and Breaſt, and which, being diſcern- 
ed by Sophia, drew from her a Sigh, and a Look full 
of inexpreſſible Tenderneſs. 

Jones received this full in his Eyes, and it had in- 
finitely a ſtronger Effect on him than all the Contu- 
ſions which he had received before. An Effect, 
however, widely different; for ſo ſoft and balmy 
was it, that had all his former Blows been Stabs, it 
would for ſome Minutes have prevented his feeling 
their Smart. Es | | 
The Company now moved backwards, and ſoon 
arrived where Thwactum had got Mr. Blifl again on 
his Legs. Here we cannot ſuppreſs a pious Wiſh, 
that all Quarrels were to be decided by thoſe Wea- 
pons only, with which Nature, knowing what is 
proper for us, hath ſupplied us; and that cold Iron 
was to be uſed in digging no Bowels, but thoſe of 
the Earth. Then would War, the Paſtime of Mo- 
narchs, be almoſt inoffenſive, and Battles between 

eat Armies might be fought at the particular De- 
re of ſeveral Ladies of Quality; who, together with 
the Kings themſelves, might be actual Spectators of 
the Conflict. Then might the Field be this Moment 
well ſtrewed with human Carcaſes, and the next, 
the dead Men, or infinitely the greateſt Part of them, 
might get up like Mr. Bayes*s Troops, and march 
off either at the ſound of a Drum or a Fiddle, as 

ſhould be previouſly agreed on. 1 
| : E 1 would 


- 


I would avoid, if poſſible, treating this Matter lu- 
dicrouſly, leſt grave Men and Politicians, whom I 
know to be offended at a Jeſt, may cry Piſh at it; 
but, in reality, might not a Battle be as well decided 
by the greater Number of broken Heads, bloody 
Noſes, and black Eyes, as by the greater Heaps of 
mangled and murdered human Bodies? Might not 


Towns be contended for in the ſame Manner? In- 


deed, this may be thought too detrimental a Scheme 
to the French Intereſt, ſince they would thus loſe the 
Advantage they have over other Nations, in the Su- 

riority of their Engineers: But when I conſider the 
Gallantry and Generoſity of that People, I am per- 
ſuaded they would never decline putting themſelves 


upon a Par with their Adverfary ; or, as the Phraſe 1s, 


making themſelves bis Match, 

But ſuch Reformations are rather to be wiſhed than 
hoped for; I ſhall content myſelf, therefore, with 

this ſhort Hint and return to my Narrative. 7 
 _ Weſtern began now to enquire into the original 
Riſe of this Quarrel. To which neither Bl! nor 
Jones gave any anſwer; but Thwackum aid ſurlily, 
© I believe, the Cauſe is not far off; if you beat the 
© Buſhes well you may find her.“ Find herP” re- 
plied al N * what have you been fighting for a 
© Wench?* « Aſk the Gentleman in his Waiſtcoat 
* there,” ſaid Thwackum, he beſt knows.“ Nay, 
then, cries Weſtern, it is a Wench certainly 
Ah, Tom, Tom; thou art a liquoriſh Dog =but 


© come, Gentlemen, be all Friends, and go home 


© with me, and make final Peace over a Bottle.“ I 
* aſk your Pardon, Sir,“ ſays Thwackum, it is no 
© ſuch ſlight Matter for a Man of my Character to be 
* thus injuriouſly treated, and buffeted by a Boyz 


* deavouring to detect and bring to Juſtice a wanton 
_ © Harlot; but, indeed, the rincipal Fault lies in Mr. 
© Mlworthy and yourſelf: For, if you put the Laws 
| 6 in 


4+J 
OJ, 


* only becauſe I would have done my Duty, in en- 
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© in Execution, as you ought to do, you would 
© rid the Country of theſe Vermin. 

I would as ſoon rid the Country of Foxes,” cries 
Mieſtern. I think we ought to encourage the re- 

* cruiting thoſe Numbers which we are every Day 
© loſing in the War: But where is ſhe?—Prithee, 
© Tom, ſhew me, He then began to beat about, in 
the ſame Language, and in the ſame Manner, as if he 
had been beating for a Hare, and at laſt cried out, 
© Soho! Puſs is not far off. Here's her Form, upon 
© my Soul; I believe I may cry ſtole away.” And 
indeed ſo he might, for he had now diſcovered the 
Place whence the poor Girl had at the Beginning of 
the Fray, ſtolen away, upon as many Feet as a Hare 
generally uſes in travelling. FOR Rd 
HSiopbia now deſired her Father to return home; 
ſaying, ſhe found herſelf very faint, and apprehend- 
ed a Relapſe. The Squire immediately complied with 
his Daughter's Requeſt (for he was the fondeſt of Pa- 
rents). He earneſtly endeavoured to prevail with the 
whole Company to go and ſup with him; but Bl, 
and T hwackum abſolutely refuſed z the former ſaying, 
There were more Reaſons than he could then men- 
tion why he muſt decline this Honour; and the lat- 
ter declaring (perhaps rightly) that it was not proper 
for a Perſon of his Function to be ſeen at any Place 
in his preſent Condition. IT 

Fones was incapable of refuſing the Pleaſure of be- 
ing with his Sophia. So on he marched with Squire 
Weſtern and his Ladies, the Parſon bringing up the 
Rear. | This had, indeed, offered to tarry with his 
Brother Thwackum, profeſſing his Regard for the 
Clath would not permit him to depart; but Thwack- 
um would not accept the Favour, and, with no great 
Civility, puſhed.him after Mr. Weftern. 
Thus ended this bloody Fray; and thus ſhall end 
the fifth Book of this Hiſtory, |  , |. + © 
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E 
Containing about three Weeks. 0 
| CHAP. I. Of Love. 
I. our laſt Book we have been obliged to deal pret- 


ty much with the Paſſion of Love; and, in our 
cceeding Book, fhall be forced to handle this Sub- 
je& ſtill more largely. 'Tt may not therefore, in this 
Place, be improper to apply ourſelves to the Exami- 
nation of that modern Doctrine, by which certain 
Philoſophers, among many other wonderful Diſco- 
veries, pretend to have found out, that there is no 
ſuch Paſſion in the human Breaſt. © Toy SOT 

Whether theſe Philoſophers be the ſame with that 

ſurpriſing Se&, whoare honourably mentioned by the 
late Dr. Swift; as having, by the mere Force of Ge- 
nius alone, without the fealf Aſſiſtance of any Kind 
of Learning, or even Reading, diſcovered that pro- 
found and invaluable Secret, that there was no G— : 
or whether they are not rather the ſame with thoſe 
who, ſome Years ſince, very much alarmed the 
World, by ſhewing thaf there were no ſuch Things 
as Virtue or Goodneſs really exiſting in Human Na- 
ture, and who deduced our beſt Actions from Pride, 
I will not here preſume to determine. In 77 5 „ 1 
am inclined to ſuſpect, that all theſe ſeveral Finders 
of Truth, are the very identical Men, who are by + 
others called the Finders of Gold. The Method uſed. 
in both theſe Searches after Truth and after-Gold, 
being, indeed, one and the ſame, viz. the fearching, 
rummaging, and examining into a naſty Place; in- 
deed, in the former Inſtances, into the naſtieſt of all 
Places, A BAD Minn. | N 
8285 But 
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But though, in this Particular, and perhaps in their 
Succeſs, the Truth-finder, and the Gold- finder, may 
very properly be compared together; yet in Modeſty 
ſurely, there can be no Compariſon between the two; 
for who ever heard of a Gold- finder that had the Im- 
udence or Folly to aſſert, from the ill Succeſs of his 
Search, that there was no ſuch Thing as Gold in the 
World. Whereas the 'Truth-finder, having raked 
out that Jakes his own Mind, and being there capa- 
ble of tracing no Ray of Divinity, nor any Thing 
virtuous, or good, or lovely, or loving, very fairly, 
honeſtly, and logically concludes, that no ſuch Thing 
exiſts in the whole Creation. 8 
To avoid, however, all Contention, if poſſible, 
with theſe Philoſophers, if they will be called ſo; 
and to ſhew our own Diſpoſition to accommodate 
Matters peaceably between us, we ſhall here make 
them ſome Conceſſions, which may poſſibly put an 
End to the Diſpute. 72 
Firſt, we will grant that many Minds, and per- 
haps thoſe of the Philoſophers, are entirely free from 
the leaſt Traces of ſuch a Paſſion. | 
Secondly, that what is commonly called Love, 
namely, the Deſire of ſatisfying a voracious Appetite 
with a certain Quantity of delicate white human 
Fleſh, is by no means that Paſſion for which I here 
contend. This is, indeed, more properly Hunger; 
and as no Glutton is aſhamed to apply the Word 
Love to his Appetite, and to ſay he Loves ſuch and 
ſuch Diſhes ; ſo may the Lover of this Kind, with 
equal Propriety, ſay, he HUNGERs after ſuch and 
ſuch Women. : Ber ao 
Thirdly, I will grant, which I believe will be a 
moſt acceptable Conceſſion, that this Love for which 
I am an Advocate, though it ſatisfies itſelf in a much 
more delicate Manner, doth neverthelefs ſeek its own 
Satisfaction as much as the groſſeſt of all our Appe- 


tites. 
7 And, 
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And, Laſtly, That this Love, when it operates to- 
wards one of a different Sex, 1s very apt, towards its 
complete Gratification, to call in the Aid of that Hun- 
ter which I have mentioned above; and which it is 
ſo far from abating, that it heightens all its Delights 
to a Degree ſcarce imaginable, by thoſe who have ne- 
ver been ſuſceptible of any other tions, than what 
have proceeded from Appetite alone. 

In return to all theſe Conceſſions, I deſire of the 
Philoſophers to grant, that there 1s in ſome (I believe 
in many) human Breaſts, a kind and benevolent Diſ- 
poſition, which is gratified by contributing to the 
Happineſs of others. That in this Gratification alone, 
as in Friendſhip, in paternal and filial AﬀeQion, as in- 
deed in general Philantropy, there is a great and ex- 

uiſite Delight. That if we will not call ſuch Diſpo- 
tion Love, we have no Name for it. That tho” the 
| Pleaſures ariſing from ſuch pure Love may be height- 
ened and ſweetened by the Aſſiſtance of amorous De- 
ſires, yet the former can ſubſiſt alone, nor are they 
deſtroyed by the Intervention of the latter. Laſtly, 
That Eſteem and Gratitude are the proper Motives 
to Love, as Youth and Beauty are to Deſire, and 
therefore though ſuch Deſire may naturally ceaſe, 
when Age or-Sickneſs overtake its ObjeQ, yet theſe 
can have no Effect on Love, nor ever ſhake or remove 
from a good Mind, that Senſation or Paſſion which 
hath Gratitude and Eſteem for its Baſis. 

To deny the Exiſtence of a Paſſion of which we 
often ſee manifeſt Inſtances, ſeems to be very ſtrange 
and abſurd ; and can indeed proceed only from that 
Self-Admonition which we have mentioned above: 

But how unfair is this? Doth the Man who recog- 
nizes in his own Heart no Traces of Avarice or Am- 
bition, conclude therefore, that there are no ſuch Paſ- 
ſions in-human Nature ? Why will we not modeſtly 
obſerve the ſame Rule in judging. of the Good, as 
well as the Evil, of others? Or why, in any Caſe; will 
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"we, as Shakeſpear phraſes it, put the World in our 
on Perfon ?” | | 

Predominant Vanity is, I am afraid, too much con- 
cerned here. This is one Inſtance of that Adulation 
which we beftow on our own Minds, and this almoſt 
univerſally. For there is ſcarce any Man, how much 
ſoever he may deſpiſe the Character of a Flatterer, 
but will condeſcend in the meaneſt Manner to flatter 
himſelf. TO 46664 | 

To thoſe, therefore, I apply for the Truth of the 
above Obſervations, whoſe own Minds can bear Te- 
timony to what I have advanced. 
_ Examine your Heart, my good Reader, and reſolve 
whether you do believe theſe Matters with me. If 
you do, you may now proceed to their exemplifica- 
tion in the following Pages; if you do not, you have, 
T affure you, already read more than you have under- 
"ſtood; and it would be wifer to purſue your Buſineſs, 
or your Pleafures (ſuch as they are) than to throw a- 
way any more of your Time in reading what you can 
neither taſte nor comprehend. To treat of the Ef- 
fects of Love to you, muſt be as abſurd as to Diſ- 
courſe on Colours to a Man born blind; ſince poſhbly 
your Idea of Love may be as abſurd as that which 
we are told ſuch blind Man once entertained of the 
Colour Scarlet: That Colour ſeemed to him to be 
very much like the Sound of a Trumpet; and Love 
E may, in your Opinion, " greatly reſem- 

le a Diſh of Soup, or a Sirloin of Roaſt-Beef. 


CH AP. II. The Character of Mrs. Weſtern. Her 
reat Learning and Knowledge of the World, and an 
lance of the deep Penetration which ſbe derived 
from theſe Advantages. wh 


ER Reader bath ſeen Mr. Weſtern, his Siſter 
and Daughter, with young Jones, and the Par- 
ſon, going together to Mr. Weflern's Houſe, * 
8055 „„ 
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the greater Part of the Company ſpent the Evening 
with much Joy and Feſtivity. FA rar indeed the 
only grave Perſon: For as to Jaser, though Love 
had now gotten entire Poſſeſſion of his Heart, yet the! 
pleaſing Reflection on Mr. Hilruorthy's Recovery, and 
the Preſence of his Miſtreſs, joined to fort tender 
Looks which ſhe now and then could not refrain ftam 
giving him, ſo elevated our Hero, that he joined the 
Mirth of the other three, who were perhaps as good - 
humoured People as any in the World. 1 
Suopbin retained the ſame Gravity of Countenance 
the next Morning at Breakfaſt, whence ſhe: retired: 
lixewiſe earlier tiian uſual, leaving her Father and 
Aunt together. The Squire took no Notice of this 
Change in his Daughter's Diſpoſition. To ſay the 
Truth, though he was ſomewhat'of a Politician, and 
had been twice a Candidate in the Country Intereſt 
at an Election, he was a Man of no great Obſer vation. 
His Siſter was à Lady of a different Turn. Se had 
lived about the Court and had ſeen the World. 
Hence ſhe had acquired all that Knowledge, which! 
the ſaid World uſually communicates; and was a per- 
fea Miſtreſs of Manners, Cuſtoms, Ceremonies; and 
Faſhions; nor did her Erudition ſtop here. She had! 
conſiderably improved her Mind by Study; ſhe had” 


not only read all the modern Plays, Operas, Orato-— 


rios, Poems and Romances; in all which ſhe was a; 
Critie; but had gone through Napin's Hiſtory of Au- 
gland, Echard's Roman Hiflory, and many French a. 
moires pour ſervir a I Hiftaire ; to theſe ſhe had ad- 
ded moſt of the political Pamphlets and Journals, pubs : 
liſhed within theſaſt wane Ware From which ſhe: 
had attained a very competent Skill in Politics and 
could diſcourſe very learnedly on the Aﬀairs:oflZa- ' 
rope. She was moreover excellently well ſkilled in 
the Doctrine of Amour, and knew better than an 
Body who and who were together: A Knowledge 
2 mn the more eaſily attained, as her Purſuit of 
Vol. I. N | it 
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it was never diverted by any Affairs of her own ; for 
either ſhe had no inclinations, or they had never been 
ſolicited; which laſt is indeed very probable: For 
her maſculine Perſon, which was near ſix Foot high, 
added to her Manner and Learning, poſſibly prevent- 
ed the other Sex from regarding her, notwithſtand- 
ing her Petticoats, in the Light of a Woman. How- 
ever, as ſhe had conſidered the Matter fo ſcientifical- 
ly, ſhe perfectly well knew, though ſhe had never 
practiſed them, all the Arts which fine Ladies uſe 
when they deſire to give Encouragement, or to con- 
ceal Liking, with all the long Appendage of Smiles, 
Ogles, Glances, Sc. as they are at preſent practiſed 
in the Beau- monde. To ſum up the whole, no Spe- 
cies of Diſguiſe or AﬀeQation had eſcaped her No- 
tice; but as to the plain ſimple Workings of honeſt 
Nature, as ſhe had never ſeen any ſuch, ſhe could 
know but little of them. 

By Means of this wonderful ſagacity, Mrs. We/- 
tern had now, as ſhe thought, made a Diſcovery of 
_ ſomething in the Mind of Sophia. The firſt Hint of 

this ſhe took from the Behaviour of the young Lady 
in the Field of Battle; and the Suſpicion, which ſhe 
then conceived, was greatly corroborated by ſome 
Obſervations which ſhe had made that Evening, and 
thernext Morning, However, being greatly cautious 
to avoid being found in a Miſtake, ſhe carried the Se- 
cret a whole Fortnight in her Boſom, giving only 
ſome oblique Hints, by Simperings, Winks, Nods, 
and-now and then,'dropping an obſcure Word, which 
indeed ſufficiently alarmed Sopbia, but did not at all 
affect her Brother. 

Being at length, however, thoroughly ſatisfied of 
the Truth of her Obſervation, ſhe took an Oppor- 
tunity, one Morning when ſhe was alone with her 
Brother, to interrupt one of his Whiſtles,, in the fol- 
lowing Manner: [2.63 15 2 
© Pray, Brother, have not you obſerved ſomething 
5 s 1 
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very extraordinary in my Niece lately? (No, got 
J, anſwered Weſtern; Is any Thing the Matter 
« with the Girl?“ I think there is, replies ſne, and 
« ſomething of much Conſequence too.* Why, ſhe 
« doth not complain of any Thing,” cries Weſtern, 
« and ſhe hath had the Small-Pox.* Brother, re- 
turned ſhe, * Girls are liable to other Diſtempers be- 
« ſides the Small-Pox, and ſometimes poſſibly to much 
© worſe,” Here Weſtern interrupted her with much 
Farneſtneſs, and begged her, if any Thing ailed his 
Daughter, to acquaint him immediately, adding,“ ſhe 
knew he loved her more than his own Soul, and 
that he would ſend to the World's End for the beſt 
« Phyſician to her.“ Nay, nay,” anſwered ſhe, ſmil- 
ing, © the Diſtemper is not ſo terrible; but I believe, 
Brother, you are convinced I know the World, and I 
© promiſe you I was never more deceived in my Life, 
© if my Niece be not moſt deſperately in Love. How. 
in Love, cries Weſtern,. in a Paſſion, © in Love 
© without acquainting mel IN diſinherit her, Pll turn 
© her out of Doors, ſtark naked, without a Farthing. 
© Is all my Kindneſs vor ur, and Vondneſs o'ur come 
©. to this, to fall in Love without aſking me Leave l 
But you will not,“ anſwered Mrs. Weſtern, turn 
this Daughter whom you love better than your own” 
Soul, out of Doors, before you know whether you 
© ſhall approve of her Choice. Suppoſe ſhe ſhould 
have fixed on the very Perſon whom you yourſelf 
* would wiſh, I hope you would not be angry then.” 
No, no, cries Weſtern, © that would make a Diffe- 
© rence. If ſhe marries the Man I would ha* her; the 
may love whom'ſhe pleaſes, I ſhan't trouble my 
Head about that.” That is ſpoken,' anſwered the 
Siſter, © like a ſenſible Man, but I believe the very 
*. Perſon ſhe hath choſen, would be the very Perſon 
e you would chuſe for her. I will diſclaim all know- 
? edge of the World if it is not ſo; and I believe, 
© Brother, you will allow I Have ſome. Why lookee, 

. « Siſter,” 
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« Siſter,” ſaid Weſtern,. © I do believe you have as 
« much as any Woman; and to be ſure thoſe are 
4, Woman's Matters. You know I don't love to hear 
you talk about Politics, they belong to vs, and pet · 
« ticoats ſhould not meddle: But come, Who is the 
Man?! Marry] faidiſhe, « you may ſind him out 
© yourſelf, if you pleaſe, You who are ſo great a 

© Politician can be at no great Loſs. The Judgment 
which can penetrate into. the Cabinets of Princes, 
© and diſcover the ſecret Springs which move the 
5 great State Wheels in all the palitical Machines of 
KFEurope, muſt ſurely, with very little Difficulty, find 
out what paſſes in the rude uninformed. Mind of a 
„Girl.“ * Siſter,” cries the Squire, I have often 
© warned you not to talk the Court Gihheriſh to me. 
© I tell you, I don't underſtand tbe Lingo; but I can 
read a Journal, or the London Evening Pol. Per- 
haps, indeed, there may be nom and tan a Verſe 
«. which.I cant make much of, becauſe half the Let- 
< ters are left out; yet I know very well what is 
meant by that, and that our Affairs don't go as well 
© as they ſhould do, becauſe of Bribery and Corrup- 
tion.“ I pity your Country Ignorance: from my 
Heart, cries\ the Lady. Do you anſwered 
Weſtern, * and 1 pity your, Town Learning. I had 
rather be any: Thing than a:Courtier; anda Preſpy- 
6 terian, and a Hauovuerian too, as ſame: People, I 
believe, are. If you mean me, anſwered ſhe, 
C you; know I am a Woman, Brother ; and it ſigni- 
fies nothing what. I am. Beſides I do know 
yon ate a Woman, cries the Squire, and its well 
for thee, that art one; if hadſt been a Man, I pro- 
miſe thee I had lent thee a Flick long ago. Ay, 
© theres? ſaid ſhe; in that Hlict lies all your fancied 
c Superiarity. /, Your Bodies, and not your Brains, 
are ſtronger than qur's. Believe me, it is well for 
6 you that you are able to beat us, or ſuch is the Su- 
6 periority of our Underſtanding, we ſhould ined 

+. 8% | | 
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c of you What the brave, and wiſe, and witty, and 
7 pied iid dur Slaves. I am glad I 
6 ge your Mind, anſwered the Squire, £ but we'll 
talk more of this Matter another Time. At preſent, 
do tell me what Man it is you mean about my 
Daughter.“ Hold a Moment,” faid the, « while | 
6 digeſt thatſovereign Contempt I have for your Sex; 
or elfeT ought to be angry too with you, There 
I have made a Shift to gulp it down. And now, 
c good politic Sir, what think you of Mr. Bl? Did 
* the not faint away on ſeeing him lie breathleſs on 
the Ground? Did ſhe not, after he was recovered, 
turn pale again the Motnent we came up to that 
Part of the Field where he ſtood? And pray what 
elſe ſhould be the Occaſion of all her Melancholy 
that Night at Supper, the next Morning, and in- 
deed evet ſince?ꝰ '© *Fore George Þ cries the Squire, 
now you mind me on't, Irefnemberit all. It is cer- 
tainly fo, and J am glad ont with all my Heart. 1 
knew Hophy was a good Girl, and would not fall in 
Love to make me angry. I' was never'morerefoiced © 
in my Life: For nothing can lie fo handy together as 
our two Eſtates. ' I had this Matter in my Head 
ſome time ago; for certainly the two Eſtates are 
in a Manner joined together in Matrimony alrea- 
dy, and it would be a thouſand Pities to part them. 
It is true indeed, there be larger Eftates in the 
Kingdom, but not in this County, and I had ra- 
ther bate ſomething,' than marry my Daughter a- 
mong Strangers and Foreigners. Beſides, moſt 
o' zuch great Eſtates be in the Hands of Lords, 
and 1 hate the very Name of them-mun. Well 
but, Siſter, what would you adviſe me to do: For 
I tell you Women know theſe Matters better than 
© we do?? O, your humble Servant, Sir,” anſwer- 
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ed the Lady. We are obliged to you for allowing 
us a pity in any Thing. Since you are pleaſ- 
politie Sir, to aſk my Advice, I think 

N3 © you 


© ed then, 
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* you may propoſe the Match to Akvorthy yourſelf, 
* There 1s no Indecorum in the Propoſal's coming 
from the Parent of either Side. King Alcinous, in 
© Mr. Pope's Odyſſey, offers his Daughter to Ulyſſes. 
I need not caution ſo Politic a Perſon not to ſay 
* that, your Daughter is in Love; that would in- 
* deed be againſt all Rules.” * Well,” ſaid the Squire, 
I will propoſe it; but I ſhall certainly lend un a 
* Flick, if he ſhould reſuſe me.“ Fear not, cries 
© Mrs. Weſtern, the Match is too advantageous to 
© be refuſed,” I don't know that,” anſwered the 
Squire, Mlworthy is a queer B—ch, and Money 
* hath no Effect o%un.* * Brother,” ſaid the Lady, 
your Politics aſtoniſh me. Are you really to be 
© impoſed on by Profeſſions ? Do you think Mr. All- 
worth hat hmore Contempt for Money than other 
Men, becauſe he profeſſes more. Such Credulity 
would better become one of us weak Women, than 
that wiſe Sex which Heaven hath formed for Poli- 
© ticians. Indeed; Brother, you would make a fine 
Plenipo to negotiate with the French. They would 
© ſoon perſuade you, that they take Towns out of 
© mere defenſive Principles.” © Siſter,” anſwered the 
Squire, with much Scorn, * Let your Friends at 
Court anſwer for the Towns taken; as you are a 
© Woman, I ſhall lay no Blame upon you: For I 
+ ſuppoſe they are withe than to truſt Women with 
Secrets.“ He accompanied this with ſo ſarcaſtical a 
Laugh, that Mrs. Weſtern could bear no longer. She 
had been all this Time fretted in a tender Part (for 
the was indeed very deeply ſkilled in theſe Matters, 
and very violent in them) and therefore burſt forth 
in a Rage, declared her Brother to be both a Clown 
and a Blockhead, and that ſhe would ſtay no longer 
in bie Houfe.. . 85 | 
The Squire, tho“ perhaps he had never read Ma- 
cbiavel, was, however, in many Points, a perfect Po- 
litician. He ſtrongly held all thoſe wiſe Tenents, which 


School of Exchange-Alley. He knew the juſt Value 
and only Uſe of Money, viz. to lay it up. He was 
| likewiſe well ſkilled in the exact Value of Reverſi- 
ons, ExpeRations, &c. and had often conſidered the 
Amount of his Siſter's Fortune, and the Chance which 
he or his Poſterity had of inheriting it. This he was 
infinitely too wiſe to ſacrifice to a trifling Reſentment. 
When he found, therefore, he had carried Matters 
too far, he began to think of reconciling them; which 
was no very difficult Taſk, as the Lady had great 
Affection for: her Brother, and till greater for her 


Niece; and tho? too ſuſceptible of an Aﬀeront offered 


to her Skill in Politics, on which ſhe much valued 
herſelf, was a Woman of a very extraordinary good 
and ſweet Diſpoſition. © __ * 1 


Horſes, 
but the Window was left open; he next applied him- 
ſelf to his Siſter, ſoftened and ſoothed her, by unſay- 
ing all he had ſaid, and by Aſſertions directly contra- 
ry to thoſe which had incenſed her. Laſtly, he ſum- 


moned the Eloquence of Sophia to his Aſſiſtance, who, 


beſides'a moſt graceful and winning Addreſs, had the 


Advantage of being heard with great Favour and Par- | 


tiality by her Aunt. Dis 56 

The Reſult of the whole was a kind Smile from 
Mrs. Weſtern, who ſaid, * Brother, you are abſolute- 
ly a perfect Croat : But as thoſe have their Uſe in 
the Army of the Empreſs Queen, ſo you likewiſe 
have ſome good in you. I will therefore once more 


* ſign a Treaty of Peace with you, and ſee that you 


do not infringe it on your Side; at leaſt, as you are 
© ſo excellent a Politician, I may expect you will 
© keep your Leagues like the French, till your Inte- 


* reſt calls upon you to break them.” 


A CHAP. 
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are ſo well inculcated in that Politico-Peripatetic 


Having firſt, therefore, laid violent Hands on the 
In whoſe Efcape from the Stable no Place 
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0 H AP. m. Cortabting two Defiances to the Cri. 
Tics. 

H E- Squire having ſettled Matters with his 
Siſter, as we have ſeen in the laſt Chapter, 
was fo tly impatient to communicate the Propo- 
ſal to Alkvortby, that Mrs. Weſtern had the utmoſt 
Difficulty to prevent him from viſiting that Gentle- 
man in his Sickneſs, for this Purpoſe. 

Mr. Allworthy had been engaged to dine with Mr. 
Weftern-at the Time when he was taken ill. He was, 
therefore, no ſooner diſcharged out of the Cuſtody 
of Phyſic, but he thought (as was uſual with him on 
all Occaſions, both the higheſt and the toweſl) of 
fulfilling his Engagement. 

In the Interval between the Time of the Dial 
in the laſt Cliapter, and this Day of public Entertain- 

ment, Sophia had, from certain obſcure; Hints thrown 

out by her Aunt, collected ſome Apprehenſion that 
the ſagacious Lady ſuſpeGed her Paſhon for Jones. 
She now reſolved to take this Opportunity of wiping 
out all ſuch Suſpicion, and for that Purpoſe to put an 
entire Conſtraint on her Behaviour. 

Firſt, ſhe endeavoured to conceal a throbbing me- 
lancholy Heart with'the utmoſt Sprightlineſs in her 
Countenance, and the higheſt Gaiety in her Manner. 
Secondly, ſhe addreſſed her whole Diſcourſe to Mr. 
Blißl, and took not the leaſt Notice of poor Jener 
the whole Day. 

The Squire was ſo delighted with this Condo of 
his Daughter, that he ſcarce eat any Dinner, and 
ſpent almoſt his whole Time in watching Opportu- 
nities of conveying Sigus of his Approbation, by 
- Winks and Nods to his. Sifter ; who was not at firſt 
altogether ſo n 2 what ſhe law, as was her 
Brother. 

In ſhort, Sopbia fo rei over· acted her part, that 
her Aunt was at firſt ſtaggered, and began to ue 10 

ome 


* 
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ſome AﬀeRation in her Niece; but as ſhe was herſelf 
_ a'Womtan of great Art, ſo ſhe ſoon attributed this 

to extreme: Art in Sophia. She remembered the 
mam Hints ſhe! had given her Niece concerning her 


being in Lore and imagined the young Lady had 
taken this Way to rally her out of her Opinion, by 
an overaged Civility ; a Notion that was greatly 
corrobotateiiby the exceſſive Gaiety with which the 
-whole'waszaccompanied. We cannot here avoid re- 
marking that this Conjecture would have been bet- 
ter founded, had Sabi lived ten Years in the Air of 
Gro ſvener g where young Ladies do learn a 
wonderful Nack of rallying and playing with that 
Paſſion, whielvita mighty ſerious Thing in Woods 
and Groves a hundred Miles diftant from London. 
Io ſay the Truth, in diſcovering the Deceit of 
others; it matters much that our own Art be wound 
up, if Emay uſe the Expteſſion, in the ſame Key 
with theirs: For very Artful Men ſometimes miſcar- 
ry by fancying athers -wiſer, or, in other Words, 
greater Knaves than they really are. As this Obſer- 
vation is pretty deep; I will illuſtrate it by the followv- 
ing ſhort Story. Thret Countrymen were purſuing 
2. Miltſbire Thief thtough rem ard. The ſimpleſt 
of them ſeeing: the Milhſbire Houſe written under a 
Sigu, adviſed his Companions to enter it, : for there 
moſt probably they would find their Countryman. 
The ſecond, who was wiſer, laughed at this Simpli- 
city; but the third; who was wiſer ſtill, anſwered, 
Let us go in, however, for he may think we ſhould 
not ſuſpect him of going among his own Country- 
* men.” They according went in and ſearched the 
Houſe, and: by: that Means milled overtaking the 
Thief, Who was, at that Time, but a little Way be- 
fore them; and who, as they all knew, but had ne- 
ver once reflected, could not rel. 
The Reader will pardon a Digreſſion in which ſo 
invaluable! a: Secret is communicated, ſince every 
bluodt *Y Gameſter 


2 
4 
* 
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Sameſter will agree how neceſſary it is to know ex- 
actly the Play of another, in order to countermine 
him. This will, moreover, afford 'a Reaſon why 
the wiſer Man, as is often ſeen, is the Bubble of the 
weaker, and why many ſimple and innocent Charac- 
ters are ſo generally miſunderſtood and miſrepreſent- 
ed, but what is moſt material, this will account for 

the Deceit which Sophia put on her politic Aunt, 
Dinner being ended, and the Company retired in- 
to the Garden, Mr. Weſtern, who was thoroughly 
convinced of the certainty of what his Siſter had told 
him, took Mr. Alkworthy aſide, and very bluntly pro- 
poſed a Match between Sephia and Mr. Blifil. 

Mr. Allwortby was not one of thoſe Men, whoſe 
Hearts flutter at any unexpected and ſudden Tidings 
of Worldly profit. His Mind was, indeed temper- 
ed with that Philoſophy which becomes a Man and 
a Chriſtian. He affected no abſolute Superiority to 
all Pleaſure and Pain, to all Joy and Grief; but was 
not at the ſame Time to be diſcompoſed and ruffled 
by every accidental Blaſt: By every Smile or Frown 
of Fortune. He received, — Mr. Neſtern's 
Propoſal without any viſible Emotion, or without any 
Alteration of Countenance. He faid, the Alliance 
was ſuch as he ſincerely wiſhed; then launched forth 
into a very juſt Encomium on the young Lady's Me- 
rit; acknowledged the Offer to be advantageous in 
Point of Fortune; and after thanking Mr. Weſtern 
for the good Opinion he had profeſs d of his Ne- 
phew, coneluded, that if the young People liked each 
other, he ſhould be very deſirous to complete the 
Affair. bung at. e ibo ee Fo! . Sen 

Weſtern was a little diſappointed at Mr. Allwortby's 
Anſwer; which was. not ſo warm as he expected. 
He treated the Doubt whether the young People 
might like one another with great Contempt; ſay- 
ing, That Parents were the beſt Judges of proper 

Matches for their Children; that for his * I 

| 9 * © ſho 
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© ſhould inſiſt on the moſt reſigned Obedience from 
„his Daughter; and if any young Fellow could' re- 
« fuſe ſuch a Bedfellow, he was his humble Servant, 
« and hoped there was no Harm done.“ 

Allworthy endeavoured to ſoften this Reſentment 
by many Elogiums on. Sopbia ; declared, he had no 
doubt but that Mr. Bl would very gladly receive 
the Offer; but all was ineffectual, 4 could obtain 
no other Anſwer from the Squire but I ſay no 
© more—T humbly hope there's no Harm done - that's 
„all.“ Which Words he repeated, at eaſt, a hun- 
dred Times before they parted. : 

Allwor thy was too well acquainted with his Neigh 
bour to be offended at this Behaviour; and tho“ he 
was ſo averſe to the Rigour which ſome Parents ex- 
erciſe on their: Children in the Article of Marriage, 
that he had reſolved never to force his Nephewꝰs Int 
clinations, he was nevertheleſs much pleaſed with 
the proſpe& of this Union: For the whole Country 
reſounded the Praiſe of Sopbia, and he had himſelf 
greatly admired the uncommon Endowments of both 
her Mind and Perſon. To which, I believe, we 
may add, the Conſideration of her vaſt Fortune 
which, tho* he was too ſober to be intoxicated with 
he was too ſenſible to deſpiſe. - 1 

And here, in Defiance of all the barking Critic 
in the World, I muſt and will introduce a Digreſſion 
concerning true Wiſdom, of which Mr. —_—_ 
= in reality as great a Pattern as he was of 
neſs. | 
True Wiſdom then, notwithſtanding all which Me. 
— arth's poor Poet may have writ againſt Riche! 
in Spite of all which any rich, well-fed Divi 
— have preached againſt leaſure, conſiſts not 4h 
the Contempt of either of theſe. A Man may have 
as much Wiſdom in the Poſſeſſion of an affluent 
Fortune, as any Beggar in · the Streets; or ma) 
enjoy à handſome Wife or a hearty Friend, and till 

remain 
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remain as viſe ag any ſour, Popiſh Recluſe, who bu- 
ries all his ſocial Faculties, and ſtarves his Bell while 
he well laſhes his Back. 

To ſay Truth, the wiſeſt Man is the nbelieſl to 

ſs all worldly Bleſſings in an eminent Degree: 
For as that Moderation which Wiſdom preſcribes j is 
the ſureſt Way to uſeful Wealth; ſo can it alone 
. qualify: us to taſte many Pleaſures. The wiſe Man 
gratifies every Appetite and every Paſſion, while the 
Fool ſacrifices all the reſt to pall and ſatiate one. 

It may be objected, that very wiſe Men have been 
notoriouſly avaricious, , I anſwer, not wiſe in that 
Inſtance. : It may likewiſe be ſaid, that the wiſeſt 
Men have been, in their Youth, immoderately fond 
of Pleaſure. I anſwer, they were not wiſe then. 

.- Wiſdom, in ſhort, whoſe Leſſons have been re- 
preſented as fo hard to learn by thoſe who never were 
at her School, teaches us only to extend a ſimple 
Maxim univerſally known and followed, even in the 
loweſt Life, a little farther than that Life'carries it. 
And this is not to buy at too dear a Price. 
Now, whoeyer: takes this Maxim abroad with 
him into the grand Market of the World, and con- 
ſtantly applies it to Honours, to Riches, to Pleaſures, 
and to every other Commodity which that Market 
affords, is, I will venture to affirm, a wiſe Man; and 
mult be ſo acknowledged in the worldly Senſe of the 
Word: For he makes the beſt of Bargains, ſince in 
Reality he purchaſes every Thing at the Price only 
of a little Trouble, and carries home all the good 
FPhings 1 eren, while he keeps his Health, 
his Innocence, and his Reputation, the common 
Prices which are paid for them by others, entire and 
10 himſelf. 

From this 88 likewiſe, he learns two 
other Leſſons, which complete his Character, Firſt, 
never to be en ee when he hath made the beſt 
1 |  qa0 %% eee 
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Bargain, nor dejected when the Market is empty, or 
when its Commodities are too dear for his Purchaſe. 
But I muſt remember on what Subject I am writ- 
ing, and not treſpaſs too far on the Patience of a 
ood-natured Critic. Here therefore I put an End 


to the Chapter. | 
CHAP. IV. Containing ſundry curious Matters. 


S ſoon as Mr. Allwortby returned home, he took 
II Mr. Blifl apart, and, after ſome Preface, com- 
municated to him the Propoſal which had been made 
by Mr. Weſtern, and, at the ſame Time, informed 
him how agreeable this Match would be to him- 
ſelf. | | | | if: 
The Charms of Sophia had not made the leaſt Im- 
preſſion on; Bliii; not that his Heart was pre- enga- 
ged; neither was he totally inſenſible of Beauty, or 
had any Averſion to Women; but his Appetites were 
by Nature ſo moderate, that he was able by Philoſo- 
phy, or by Study, or by ſome other Method, eaſily 
to ſubdue them; and as to that Paſſion which we 
have treated of in the firſt Chapter of this Book, 
he had not the leaſt Tincture of it in his whole 
Compoſition. - 1er aA R N Nu 

But tho? he was fo entirely free from that mixed 
Paſſion, of which we. there treated, and of which 
the Virtues: and Beauties of Sophia formed ſo notable 
an Object; yet was he altogether as well furniſhed 
with ſome other Paſſions, that promiſed themſelves 
very full Gratification in the young Lady's Fortune. 
Such were Avarice and Ambition, which divided 
the Dominion of his Mind between them. He had 
more than once conſidered the Poſſeſſion of this For- 
tune as a very deſirable Thing, and had entertained 
ſome diſtant Views concerning it: But his own 
Youth and that of the young Lady, and indeed prin- 
eipally a Reflection that Mr. Weſtern might marry a- 
gain, 
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in, and have more Children, had reſtrained him 
Few two haſty or eager a Purſuit. 
This laſt and moſt material Objection was now in 
reat Meaſure removed, as the Propoſal came from 
ir. Weſtern himſelf. Blifil therefore, after a very 
ſhort Heſitation, anſwered Mr. Allwortby, that Ma- 
trimony was a Subject on which he had not yet 
thought: But that he was ſo ſenſible of his friendly 
and fatherly Care, that he ſhould in all Things ſub- 
mit himſelf to his Pleaſure. 1 

Alcvorthy was naturally a Man of Spirit, and his 
et Gravity aroſe from true Wiſdom and Philo- 
ſophy, not from any original Phlegm in his Diſpoſi- 
tion: For he had poſſeſſed much Fire in his Vouth, 
and had married a beautiful Woman for Love. He 
was not, therefore, greatly pleaſed with this cold An- 
ſwer of his Nephew ; nor could he help launching 
Forth into the Praiſes of Sephia, and expreſſing ſome 
Wonder that the Heart of a young Man could be 
impregnable to the Force of ſuch Charms, unleſs it 
was guarded by ſome prior Affection. 

Blifil aſſured him he had no ſuch Guard; and 
then proceeded to diſcourſe fo wiſely and religiouſly 
on Love and Marriage, that he' would have ſtopt the 
Mouth of a Parent much leſs devoutly inclined than 
was his Uncle. In the End, the good Man was ſa- 
tisfied, that his Nephew; far from having any Objec- 
tion to Sophia, had that Efteem for her, which in 
ſober and virtuous Minds is the ſure Foundation of 
Friendſhip and Love. And as he doubted not but 
the Lover would, in a little Time, become altoge- 
ther as agreeable to his Miſtrefs, he foreſaw great 
Happineſs ariſing to all Parties by ſo proper and de- 
ſirable an Union. With Mr. Bl:;fs Conſent, there- 
fore, he wrote the next Morning to Mr. Weſtern, 
acquainting him that his Nephew had very than fully 
n gladly mas __ een ns wouldbe _ 
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to wait on the young Lady, whenever ſhe ſhould be 
pleaſed to accept his Viſit. 

Weſtern was much pleaſed with this Lond and. 
immediately returned an Anſwer; in which, without 
having mentioned a' Word to his Daughter, he ap- 
pointed that very Afternoon for opening the Scene of 
Courtſhip. | 

As ſoon as he had diſpatched this Meſſenger, he 
went in Queſt of his Siſter, whom he found reading 
and expounding the Gazette to Parſon - Supple. 
this Expoſition he was obliged to attend near a Quar- 
ter of an Hour, tho? with great Violence to his natu- 
ral Impetuoſity, before he was ſuffered to ſpeak. ' At 
length however, he found an Opportunity of ac- 

ainting the Lady, that he had Buſineſs of 2 

Conſequence to impart to her; to which ſne anſwer- 
ed, * Brother, I am entirely at your Service. Things 
© look ſo well in the North, ut 1 was never in a 
better Humour. 
The Parſon then ue ig Weſtern acquaint- 
ed her with all which had paſſed, and deſired her to 
communicate the Aſſair to Sephia, which ſhe readily 
and chearfully undertook ; tho? perhaps her Brother 
was a little obliged to that agreeable Northern Aſpect 
which had ſo delighted her, that he heard no Com- 
ment on his — For they were Dy 
ſomewhat too haſty an violent. - | 


CHA p. V. In which is e ade poſed * 
tween Sophie and ber mt | 


on was in ber Charaber edle 0 her | 

Aunt came in. The Moment ſhe faw Mrs, 
Weſtern, ſhe ſhut the Book with fo much Fagerneſs, 
that the good Lady could not forbear aſking her, 
What Book that was which ſhe ſeemed ſo much a- 
fraid of ſhewing ? c Upon my Word, Madam,” an- 


iwered Sophia, it is a Book which I am neithega- 
d * ſhamed 
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© ſhamed nor afraid to own I have read. It is the Pro- 
© duction of a young Lady of Faſhion, whoſe good 
£ . Underſtanding, I thwk, doth Honour, to her Sex, 
and whoſe good Heart is an Honour to Human Na- 
ture.“ Mrs. Weſtern then took up the Book, and im- 
s mediately after threw it down, ſaying—* Ves, the 
© Author is of a very good Family; but ſhe is not 
much among People one knows. I have never read 
c it; for the beſt Judges ſay, there is not much in it.” 
5 i] dare not, Madam, ſet up. my. on Opinion,” ſays 
Sophia, * againſt the beſt Judges but: there appears 
to me ã great deal of human Nature in it; and in 
many Parts, ſo much true Tenderneſs and Delica- 
cy, that it hath coſt me many a Tear.“ Ay, and 
do you love to cry'then ?? ſays the Aunt. I love 
a Tender Senſation,“ anſwered; the Niece, * and 
would pay, the Price of a Tear for it at any Time.” 
Well, but ſhew me, ſaid the Aunt, what you 
< was reading when I came in; there was ſomething 
very tender in that, I believe, and very loving too. 
« You. bluſh, my dear Sopbia. Ah! Child, you 
ſnould read Books, which would teach you a little 
Hypoeriſy, which would inſtruct you how to hide 
your Thoughts a little better.“) £ I hope, Madam, 
anſwered Sopbia, I have no Thoughts which L ought 
to be aſhamed of diſeoyering.“faſhamed ! no, 
cries the Aunt, © I don't think you have any Thoughts 
© which you ought to be aſhamed of, and yet, Child, 
« you bluſhed-juſt now when I mentioned the Word 
© Loving. Dear Sopbia, be aſſured you have not one 
© Thought which I am not well acquainted with ; as 
c well; Child, as the French are with our Motions, 
long before we put them in Execution. Did yon 
© think, Child, becauſe. you have been able to impoſe 
upon your Father, that you could impoſe upon me? 
Do you imagine I did no know the Reaſon of your 
6. over-aQting all that Friendſhip for Mr. Blip yeſter- 
gay? L have ſeen a little too much of the World 0 
bemalt | 6 be 
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« be ſo deceived. Nay, nay, do not bluſh again. I 
I tell you it is a Paſſion you need not be aſhamed of 
Alt is a Paſſion I myſelf approve, and have alrea- 
« dy * 7 your Father into the Approbation of. 
Indeed, 1 ſolely conſider your inclination; for I 
would always have that gratified, if poſſible, though 
one may ſacrifice higher Proſpe&s. Come, I have 
News which will delight your very Soul. Make 
me your Confidant, and I will undertake you ſhall - 
© be happy to the very Extent of your Wiſhes.” © La, 
Madam, ſays Sopbia, looking more ' fooliſhly than 
ever ſhe did in her Life, I know not what to ſay 
Why, Madam, ſhould you ſuſpe&t Y—— Nay, 
no Diſhoneſty, returned Mrs. Veſtern. © Conſi- 
der, you are ſpeaking to one of your own Sex, to 
an Aunt, and I hope you are convinced you ſpeak 
to a Friend. Conſider, you are only revealing to 
* me what I know already, and what I plainly faw 
« yeſterday, through that moſt artful of all Diſguiſes 
* which you had put on, and which muſt have de- 
* ceived any one who had not perfectly known the 
World. Laſtly, conſider it is a Paſſion which I 
© highly approve.” © La, Madam, ' ſays Sophia, © you 
come upon one ſo unawares, and on a ſudden. To 
© be ſure, Madam, I am not blind————and certain- 
5 1 if it be a Fault to ſee all human Perfections aſ- 
* ſembled together But is it poſſible my Father 
and you, Madam, can ſee with my Eyes?” © I tell 
© you,” anſwered the Aunt, © we do entirely approve ; 
© and this very Afternoon your Father hath appointed 
for you to receive your Lover.“ My Father, this 
* Afternoon?? cries Sophia, with the Blood ſtarting 
from her Face Yes, Child, faid the Aunt, © this 
* Afternoon, You know the Impetuoſity of my 
* Brother's Temper. I acquainted him with the 
* Paſſion which 1 firſt diſcovered in you that Even- 
ing when you fainted away in the Field. I ſaw fn 
your Fainting, I ſaw it immediately upon your 
| © Recovery. 
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© Recovery, I ſaw it that Evening at Supper, and 
the next Morning at Breakfaſt : (you know, Child, 
I have ſeen the World.) Well, I had no ſooner ac- 
© quainted my Brother; but he immediately wanted 
to propoſe it to Mlworthy, He propoſed it Yeſter- 
© day; Allworthy conſented, (as to be ſure he muſt 
© with Joy) and this Afternoon, I tell you, you are 
to put on all your beſt Airs.“ This Afternoon 
cries Sopbia. * Dear Aunt, you frighten me out of my 
« Senſes.” O, my Dear,” ſaid the Aunt, you will 
_ © ſoon come to- yourſelf again; for he is a charming 
© young Fellow, that's the Truth on't. Nay, I 
© will. own,” ſays Sophia, I know none with ſuch 
Perfections. So brave, and yet ſo gentle; fo wit- 
ty, yet ſo inoffenſive, ſo humane, ſo civil, ſo gen- 
teel, ſo handſome ! What ſignifies his being baſe 
born, when compared with ſuch Qualifications as 
theſe?” * Baſe born l what do you mean,” ſaid the 
Aunt, © Mr. Blifil baſe born l' Sophia turned inſtanily 


=— 


pale at this Name, and faintly repeated it. Upon 


Which the Aunt cried, Mr.-Blifil, ay Mr. Blifil, of 


£ whom elſe have we been talking?“ Good Heavens, 


anſwered- Sophia, ready to ſink, of Mr. Jones, 1 
© thought: I am ſure I know no other who deſerves 
„ © I proteft,? cries the Aunt, * you frighten 
© me in your Turn. Is it Mr. Jones, and not Mr. 
© Blifil who is the Object of your AﬀeCtion ?? Mr. 
© Blifll' repeated Sophia. Sure it is impoſſible you 
© can be in earneſt ; if you are, I am the moſt miſe- 
© rable Woman alive.“ Mrs. Weftern now ſtood 2 
few Moments ſilent, while Sparks of fiery Rage flaſh- 
ed from her eyes, At length, collecting all her Force 
of Voice, ſhe thundered forth in the following arti- 
culate Sounds. on doh 1 

And is it poſſible you can think of diſgracing 
© your Family by allying yourſelf to a Baſtard? Can 
*athe Blood of the Weſterns ſubmit to ſuch Contamr 


nation |. If you have not Senſe ſufficient to 2 


7 * 
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© ſuch monſtrous Inclinations, I thought the Pride 
« of our Family would have prevented you from giv- 
ing the leaſt uragement to ſo baſe an Affecti- 
on; much leſs did I imagine you would ever have 
«© had the Aſſurance to own it to my Face. 3.» 

Madam, anſwered Sopbia, trembling, * what I 
© have ſaid, you have extorted from me. I do not re- 
member to have ever mentioned the Name of Mr. 
c wert with Approbation, to any one before; nor 
© ſhould I now; had I not conceived he had had your 
Approbation. Whatever were my Thoughts of 
« that poor unhappy young Man, I intended to have 
carried them with me to the Grave To that 


Grave where only now, I find, I am to ſeek Re- 


«* poſe.” Here ſhe ſunk down in her Chair, drown- 
ed in her Tears, and, in all the moving Silence of 
unutterable Grief, preſented a SpeQtacle which muſt 
have affected almoſt the hardeſt Heart.“ bl 

All this tender Sorrow, however, raiſed no Com- 
paſſion in her Aunt. On the contrary, ſne now fell 
into the moſt violent Rage“ And I would rather, 
ſhe cried in a moſt vehement Voice, follow you to 
* your Grave, than I would ſee you diſgrace your- 
© ſelf and your Family by ſuch a Match. O Hea- 
vens ] could I have ever ſuſpected that I ſhould live 
* to hear a Niece of mine declare a Paſſion for ſuch 
a Fellow? You are the firſt—yes, Miſs Weſtern, 
* you are the Firſt of your Name who ever enter- 
* tained ſo grovelling a Thought. A Family ſo no- 
ted for the Prudence of its Women.” ere ſne 
run on a full Quarter of an Hour, till having exhauſt- 
ed her Breath rather than her Rage, ſhe concluded 
with threatning to go immediately and acquaint her 
Brother. % AJ 

Sophia then threw herſelf at her Feet, and, laying 
hold of her Hands, begged her with Tears, to con- 
* ceal what ſhe had drawn from her; urging the Vi- 
* olence of her Father's Temper, and proteſting 


« that 


— 
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that no Inclinations of her's' ſhould ever prevail 
with her to do any thing which might offend him.“ 
- Mrs. Veſtern ſtood a Moment looking at her, and 
then having recollected herſelf, ſaid, that on one 
© Conſideration only 'ſhe would keep the Secret from 
© her Brother; and this was, that Sophia ſhould pro- 
_ © miſe to entertain Mr. Blifl that very Afternoon as 
her Lover, and to regard him as the Perſon who 
was to be her Huſband. 4 6 12 
Poor Sophia was too much in her Aunt's Power to 
deny her any Thing poſitively; ſhe was obliged to 
promiſe that ſhe would ſee Mr. Bil, and be as civil 
to him as poffible; but begged her Aunt that the 


Match might not be hurried on. She ſaid, Mr.“ 


_ © Blifil was by no Means agreeable to her, and ſhe 
© hoped her Father would be prevailed. on not to 
make her the moſt wretched of Women.” 
Mrs. Weſtern aſſured her, © that the Match was 
entirely agreed upon, and that nothing could or 
2 ſhould prevent it.“ I muſt own, ſaid ſhe, © I 
1 jooked on it as on a Matter of Indifference; nay, per- 
' © haps, had ſome Scruples about it before, which 
were aQually got over by my thinking it highly 
_ © apreeable to your own Inclinations; but now I re- 
s pard it as the moſt eligible Thing in the World; nor 
' © ſhall there be, if I can prevent it, a Moment of 
Time loſt on the Occaſion” —  — 

Sophia replied, * Delay at leaſt, Madam, I may 
expect from both your Goodneſs and my Father's, 
* Sutely you will give me Time to endeavour to get 
© the better of ſo ſtrong a Diſinelination as I have at 
©: preſent to this Perſon.” "£—w£ 
The Aunt anſwered, · She knew too much of the 
© World to be ſo deceived; that as ſhe was ſenſible 
another Man had her Affections, ſhe ſhould per- 
< ſuade. Mr. Weſtern to haſten the Match as much as 
£ poſſible; It would be bad Politics, indeed, added 
mne, to protrac᷑ a Siege when the Enemy's Army > 
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« at Hand, and in Danger of relieving it. No, no, 
« Sopby,* ſaid ſhe, as Lam convinced you have 2 
« violent Paſſions Which you can never ſatisfy with 
Honour, I will do all Lan to put your — — 
« of the Care of your Familiy: For When you ar 
married thoſe Matters will belong only to he Coir 
« ſideration of 'your Huſband. ' IL hope, Child, you 
« will always have Prudence enough to act as be- 
comes you; but if you ſnhould not, Marriage hath 
ſaved many a Woman from Rum 
Sephia well underſigod what Berg Aunt meant; but 
did not think proper ta make her an Anfwer: Hows. 
ever, ſhe took a Reſolution to ſee Mr. Mil, and to 
behave to him as civilly as ſhe could: For on that 
Condition only ſhe obtained a Promiſe from her Aunt 
to keep ſecret the Liking which her ill Fortune, ra- 
ther than an Scheme c of RENO + rr had umap- 
mmm eee bor pn 
"of | en bt 14195; * 
CHAP. VI. Bauens Dialigne bann 
and Mrs. Honours which may a little relieve thaſe 
tender Aﬀettions which the: foregoing Scene may bave 
IS in the Aa of 4 Bead noted Reader. 115 N 
33 nn tft 12mm 
RS. Wa fern waning obtained dat Promiſa nom 
her Niece, which we have: ſeen in the laſt 
Chapter, withdre w, and preſently after arrived. Mrs. 
Honour. She was at Work in a nei Apart- 
ment, and had been ſummoned to the Key hole by 
ſome Vo iferation in: the preceding Dialogue, where 
ſhe had continued during the remaining Part of it. 
At her Entry into the Room, ſhe found Sephia ſtand- 
ing motionleſa, with the Tears trickling from her 
Eyes. Upon which ſhe immediately ordered a pro- 
per Quantity of Tears into her on Eyes, and then 
began, O Gemini, my dear Lady, hat is the Mat- 
ter 7?“ Nothing, cries Sophia. Nothing O dear 
k We Ir Ic tyou muſt not tell 
WE 10 
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me that, when your Ladyſhip is in this Taking, 
and when there hath been ſuch a Preamble between 
your Ladyſhip and Madam Weſtern.” Don't teaze 
me, cries Sephia, * Þ tell you nothing is the Mat- 
ter. Good Heavens, why was I born! 

. © Nay, Madam,” ſays Mrs. Honour, © you ſhall ne- 


ver perſuade me, that your Ladyſhip can lament . 


«6 yourſelf ſo for nothing. To be ſure, I am but a 
Servant; but to be ſure I have been always faithful 
and to be ſure I would ſerve your 


© to your rae 
my Life.“ My dear Honour, ſays 


© La'ſhip: wit 
Sopbia, tis not in thy Power to be of any Service 
© to me. I am irretrievably undone.” Heaven for- 
bid, anſwered the Waiting-woman ; © but if I can't 
© be of any-Service to you, pray tell me, Madam, it 
will be ſome Comfort to me to know; pray, dear 
<Ma'am, tell me what's the Matter.“ My Father,” 
| cries Sopbia, is going to marry. me to a Man ] both 
« deſpiſe and hate.” © O, dear Ma' am, ' anſwered the 
other, Who is this wicked Man? for to be ſure he 
« js very bad, or your La'ſhip would not deſpiſe him.” 

«His Name is Poiſon to my Tongue, replied Sopbia, 
© thou wilt know it too ſoon.* Indeed, to confeſs the 
Truth, ſhe knew it already, and therefore was not 
very inquiſitive as to that Point. She then proceed- 
ell thus: I don't pretend to give your La'ſhip Ad- 
< vice,'whereof your La'ſhip knows much better than 
I can pretend to, being but a Servant; but i-fackins! 


no Father in England ſhould marry me againſt my 


Conſent. And to be ſure, the Squire is To good, 
that if he did but know your La*ſhip deſpiſes and 
hates the young Man, to be ſure he would not de- 
«fire you to marry him. And if your La'ſhip would 
© but give me Leave to tell my Maſter ſo To be 


© ſure, it would be more properer to come from your 


_ © own Mouth; but as your La'ſhip doth not care to 
foul your Tongue with his naſty Name.“ * You 
are miſtaken, Honour, ſays Sepbia, my Father 


X ; 4 
em Was 
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* was determined before he ever thought fit to men- 
tion it to me. More Shame for him, ' cries Ho- 
ur, you are to go to Bed to him, and not Maſter. 
And thof a Man may be a very proper Man, up 
every Woman mayn't think him handſome alike.” 
I am ſure my Maſter would never act in this Man- 
* ner of his own Head. I wiſh ſome People would 
* trouble themſelves only with what belongs to them; 
: they would not, I believe, like to be ſerved ſo, if it 
vas their own Caſe: for tho? I am» a Maid, I can' 
* eaſily believe as how all Men are not equally agree- 
able. And what fignifies your La'ſhip having ſo 
great a Fortune, if you can't pleaſe yourſelf with 
* the Man you think moſt handſomeſt ? Well, I ſay 
nothing, but to be ſure it is Pity ſome Folks had not 
been better born; nay, as for that Matter, I ſhould 
not mind it myſelf: but then thete ĩs not ſo much 
* Money, and What of that, your La'ſhip hath Mo- 
© ney enough for both; and where can your La'ſhip 
- beſtow your Fortune better? For to be ſure every 
©. one muſt allow, that he is the moſt handſomeſt, 
charmingeſt, fineſt, talleſt,” propereſt Man in the 
World.“ What do you mean by running on in 
this Manner to me ?? cries Sophia, with a very grave 
Countenance. Have I ever given any Encourage- 
ment for theſe Liberties ?* | Nay, Ma%am, I aſk 
Pardon, I meant no Harm, anſwered ſhe, but to 
be ſure. the poor Gentleman hath run in my Head 
ever ſince I ſaw him this Morning. To be ſure if 
your Ladyſhip had but ſeen him juſt now, you 
muſt have pitied him. Poor Gentleman I Wiſh 
ſome Misfortune hath not happened to him: For 
© he hath been walking about with his Arms acroſs, | 
and looking ſo melancholy all this Morning; I vow | 
and proteſt it made me almoſt cry to ſee him.“ To 
* ſeewhom ?* ſays Sophia. © Poor Mr. Jonet, au- 
ſwered Honour. © See him! Why, where did you 
* ſee him ?* cries Sophia. * By the 3 
1 8 
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ſays Hour. There he hath been walking all this 
Morning, and at laſt there he laid himſelf down T 
believe he lies there ſtill. To be ſure, if it had not 
been for my Modeſty, being 2 Maid as I amy, I 
« . ſhould have: gone and {po 
© let me go an; ſee only for a Fancy, whether he is 
6 there ſtill? '© Pugh! ſays Sepbia, There] No, 
c. no, what ſhould he do there? He is gone before 
© this Time to be ſure. Beſides, why b. 
why ſhould you ga to ſee?—Beſides, I want you for 
* ſomething elſe. Go, fetchime my Hat and Gloves. 
„ ſhall walk with my Aunt in the Grove before 


Dinner.“ Honour did immediately as ſhe was bid, 


and Sophia 3 her Hat on; when looking in the 
Glaſs, the ted the Ribbon with which her Hat 


was tied, did not become her, and ſo ſent her Maid 
back again for a Ribbon of la different Colour; and 


then giving Mrs. Honour repeated Charges not to 


leave her Work on any Account, as ſne ſaid it was in 


violent Haſte, and muſt be finiſhed that very Day, ſhe 
muttered ſomething more about going to the Grove, 
and then ſallied out the contrary Way, and walked 


as faſt: as her tender trembling eng could carry 


her: diredtiy towards the Canal. 

Jones had been there, as Mrs. Eben had told her: 
He had indeed ſpent two Hours there that Morning 
in melancholy Contemplation on his Sophia, and had 


gone out from the Garden at one Door, the Moment 


ſhe entered it at another. So that theſe unlucky Mi- 
nutes, which had been ſpent in changing the Ribbons, 
had prevented the Lovers from meeting at this Time. 


A maſt unfortunate Accident, from which my fair 


Readers will not fail to draw a very wholeſome Leſ- 


ſon. And here I ſtrictly forbid all Male Critics to 
intermeddle with a 2 — which I have re- 
counted only for the Sake of the Ladies, and upon 
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ke to him. Do, Ma? am, 
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CHAP. VII. A Pifture of formal Courtſhip in 
Miniature, as it always ought to be drawn, and a 
" Stene of a tenderer Kind, painted at full Length. 


T was' well remarked by one, (and perhaps by 
more) that Misfortunes do not come ſingle. This 
wiſe Maxim was now verified by Sophia, who was 
not only diſappointed of ſeeing the Man ſhe loved; 
but had the vexation of being obliged to dreſs her- 
ſelf out, in order to receive a viſit from the Man ſhe 
hated. = N | | 
That Afternoon, Mr. We/tern, for the firſt Time, 
acquainted his Daughter with his Intention ; telling 
her, he knew very well that ſhe had heard it before 
from her Aunt. Sopbia looked very grave upon this, 
nor could ſhe prevent a few pearls from ſtealing into 
her Eyes. Come, come,” fays Weſtern, none of 
* your maideniſh Airs; I know all; I aſſure you, 
« Siſter hath told me all.” 
© Is it poſſible,” ſays Sophia, © that my Aunt can 
© have betrayed me already?“ © Ay, ay,“ ſays Weſ- 
tern, * betrayed you! ay. Why, you betrayed your- 
« ſelf TY at Dinner, You ſhewed your Fancy 
© very plainly T think, But you young Girls never 
© know what you would be at. you cry becauſe 
* Iam going to marry you to the Man you are in 
Love with! Vour Mother, I remember, whimper- 
ed and whined juſt in the ſame Manner ; but it was 
all over within twenty-four Hours after we were 
married. Mr. Blifl is a briſk young Man, and will 
ſoon put an End to your Squeamiſhneſs. Come, 
chear up, chear up, I expect un every Minute.” 


A 
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Sophia was now convinced that her Aunt had be- 
haved honourably to her; and ſhe determined to go 
through that diſagreeable Afternoon with as much 
Reſolution as poſſible, and without giving the leaſt 
Suſpicion in the World to her Father. 

Vo“. I. O Mr. 
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Mr. Bliſil ſoon arrived; and Mr. Weſtern ſoon af. 
ter withdrawing, left the young Couple together. 
Here a long Silence of near a Quarter of an Hour 
enſued; For the Gentleman, who was to begin the 
Converſation, had all that unbecoming Modeſty 
which conſiſts in Baſhfulneſs. He often attempted to 
ſpeak, and as often ſuppreſſed his Words juſt at the 
very Point of Utterance. At laſt out they broke in 
a Torrent of far-fetched and high-ſtrained Compli- 
ments, which were anſwered on her Side by down- 
caſt Looks, half Bows, and civil Monoſyllables, 
Blifil, from his Inexperience in the Ways of Wo- 
men, and from his Conceit of himſelf, took this Be- 
haviour for a modeſt Aſſent to his Courtſhip ; and 
when, to ſhorten a Scene which ſhe could no longer 
ſupport, Sophia roſe up and left the Room, he im- 
puted that too merely to Baſhfulneſs, and comfort- 
ed himſelf, that he ſhould ſoon have enough of her 
Company. | 
He was indeed perfectly well ſatisfied with his 
Proſpe&t- of Succeſs: For as to that entire and abſo- 
lute Poſſeſſion of the Heart of his Miſtreſs, which 
romantic Lovers require, the very Idea of it never 
entered his Head, Her Fortune and her Perſon were 
the ſole Objects of his Wiſhes, of which he made no 
Doubt ſoon to obtain the abſolute Property; as Mr. 
Weftern's Mind was fo earneſtly bent on the Match; 
and as he well knew the ſtrict Obedience which So- 
pbia was always ready to pay to her Father's Will, 
and the greater ſtill which her Father would exaQ if 
there was Occaſion. This Authority, therefore, to- 
gether with the Charms which he fancied in his own 
Perſon and Converſation, could not fail, he thought, 
of ſucceeding with a young Lady, whoſe Inclinati- 
ons were, he doubted not, entirely diſengaged. . 
Of Jones he certainly had not even the leaſt Jea- 
louſy; and I have often thought it wonderful that he 
had not. Perhaps he imagined the CharaQter which 
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Jones bore all over the Country, (how juſtly let the 
Reader determine) of being one of the wildeſt Fel- 
lows in England, might render him odious to a Lad 
of the moſt exemplary Modeſty. Perhaps his uf, 
picions might be laid aſleep by the Behaviour of Co- 
bia, and of Jones himſelf, when they were all in 
Company together. Laſtly, and indeed principally, 
he was well aſſured there was not another Self in the 
Caſe. He fancied that he knew ones to the Bottom, 
and had in reality a great Contempt for his Under- 
ſtanding» for not being more attached to his own In- 
tereſt, - He had no Apprehenſion that Jones was in 
Love with Sophia; and as for any lucrative Motives, 
he imagined they would ſway very little with ſo filly 
a Fellow. Blil, moreover, thought the Affair of 
Molly . Seagrim (till went on, and indeed believed it 
would end in Marriage: For Fones really loved him 
from his Childhood, and had kept no — from 
him, till his Behaviour, on the Sickneſs of Mr. AI. 
wor thy, had entirely alienated his Heart; and it was 
by means of the Quarrel which had enſued on this 
Occaſion, and which was not yet reconciled, that 
Mr. Blifil knew nothing of the Alteration which had 
happened in the Affection which Jones had formerly 
bore towards Molly. . +3 

From theſe Reaſons, therefore, Mr. Blif/ ſaw no 
Bar to his Succeſs with Sophia. He concluded, her 
Behaviour was like that of all other young Ladies on 
a firſt Viſit from a Lover, and it had indeed entirely 
anſwered his Expectations. An 

Mr. Weſtern took Care to way-lay the Lover at 
his Exit from his Miſtreſs. He found him ſo eleva- 
ted with his Succeſs, ſo enamoured with his Daugh- 
ter, and ſo ſatisfied with her Reception of him, that 
the old Gentleman began to caper and Dance about 
his Hall, and by many other antic Actions, to ex- 
prefs the Extravagance of his Joy: For he had not 
the leaſt Command over any of his Paſſions; and that 

* O2 which 
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which had at any Time the Aſcendant in his Mind, 
hurried him to the wildeſt Exceſſes. 
As ſoon as Blifil was departed, which was not till 
after many hearty kiſſes and Embraces beſtowed on 
him by Weſtern, the good Squire went inſtantly in 
Queſt of his Daughter, whom he no ſooner found, 
than he poured forth the moſt extravagant Raptures, 
bidding her chuſe what Cloaths and Jewels ſhe pleaſ- 
ed; and declaring that he had no other Uſe for For- 
tune but to make her happy. He then careſſed her 
again and again with the utmoſt Profuſion of Fond- 
neſs, called her by the moſt endearing Names, and 
proteſted ſhe was his only Joy on Earth.' 
Sophia perceiving her Father in this Fit of Affecti- 
on, which ſhe did not abſolutely know the Reaſon of 
(for Fits of Fondneſs were not unuſual to him, tho? 
this was rather more violent than ordinary). thought 
ſhe ſhould never have a better Opportunity of diſcloſ- 
ing herſelf than at preſent; as far, at (leaſt, as re- 
garded Mr. Blifil; and ſhe too well foreſaw the Neceſ- 
ſity which ſhe ſhould ſoon be under of coming to a 
full Explanation. After having thanked the Squire, 
therefore, for all his Profeſſions of Kindneſs, ſhe ad- 
ded with a Look full of inexpreſſible Softneſs, And 
is it poſſible my Papa can be ſo good to Place all his 
Joy in his Sophia's Happineſs?* which Weſtern 
having confirmed by a great Oath, and a Kiſs; ſhe 
then laid hold of his Hand, and falling on her Knees, 
after many warm and paſlionate Declarations of At- 
fection and Duty, ſhe begged him, © not to make her 
© the moſt miſerable Creature on Earth, by forcing 
© her to marry a Man whom ſhe deteſted. This 
I entreat of you, dear Sir,” ſaid ſhe, for your 
© Sake as well as my own, fince you are ſo very kind 
to tell me your Happineſs depends on mine.” How t 
© what!* ſays Weſtern, ſtaring wildly. © -O Sins? 
continued ſhe, © not only your poor Sopbia*s Hap- 
« pineſs; but her very Life, her Being, depends ups. ©. 
1 | - on 
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on your granting her Requeſt. I cannot live with 
« Mr. Blifl. To force me into this Marriage, 
« would be killing me.” Lou can't live with Mr. 
« Blifl? ſays Weſtern. © No, upon my Soul I can't,? 
anſwered Sophia. Then die and be d—n'd,* cries 
he, ſpurning her from him. Oh! Sir,“ cries So- 
pbia, catching hold of the Skirt of his Coat, take 
« Pity on me, I beſeech you. Don't look and ſay 
© ſuch cruel—Can you be unmoved while you#ſee 
your Sophia in this dreadful Condition? San 
© beſt of Fathers break my Heart? Will he kin me 
by the moſt painful, cruel, lingering Death? 
© Pooh! Pooh l' cries the Squire, all Stuff and 
© Nonſenſe, all Maideniſh Tricks. Kill you indeed! 
Will Marriage kill you?“ Oh, Sir,“ anſwered So- 
© pbia, * ſuch a Marriage is worſe than Death —He 
© 1s not even indifferent, I hate and deteſt him. —If 
© you deteſt un ever ſo much,” cries Weſtern, © you 
* ſhall ha'un.” This he bound with an Oath too 
ſhocking to repeat, and after many violent Aſſeve- 
rations, concluded with theſe Words; © I am reſolved 
© upon the Match, and unleſs you conſent to it, I 
© will not give you a Groat, not a ſingle Farthing; 
no, tho* I ſaw you expiring with Famine in the 
Streets, I would not relieve you with a Morſel of 
Bread. This is my fixed Reſolution, and fo I 
leave you to conſider on it.” He then broke from 
her with ſuch Violence, that her Face daſhed againſt 
the Floor, and he burſt directly out of the Room, 
leaving poor Sopbia proſtrate on the Ground. | * * 
When Weſtern came into the Hall, he there found 
Jones; who ſeeing his Friend looking wild, pale, 
and almoſt breathleſs, could not forbear enquiring the 
Reaſon of all theſe melancholy Appearances. Upon 
which the Squire immediately acquainted him with 
the whole Matter, concluding with bitter denuncia- - | 
tions againſt Sopbia, and very pathetic „ | 
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of the Miſery of all Fathers, who are fo unfortunate 
to have Daughters. | | 

Tones, to whom all the Reſolutions which had been 
taken in favour of Blifi] were yet a Secret, was at 

firſt almoſt ſtruck dead with this Relation; but reco- 
-vering his ſpirits a little, mere Deſpair, as he after. 
wards ſaid, inſpired him to mention a Matter to Mr. 
Weflern, which ſeemed to require more Impudence 
than a human Forehead was ever gifted with. . He 
deſired Leave to go to Sophia, that he might endea- 
vour to obtain her Concurrence with her Father's 
Inclinations. 

If the Squire had been as quick-fighted, as he was 
remarkable for the contrary, Paſſion might at pre- 
ſent very well have blinded him. He thanked Fones 
for offering to undertake the Office, and faid, © Go, 
go, prithee, try what can'ſt do;* and then ſwore 
many execrable Oaths that he would turn her out of 
Doors unleſs ſhe conſented to the Match. | 


CHAP. VIIl. The Meeting between Jones and 
| | Sophia. Fs 


ONES departed inſtantly in Queſt of Sophia, 

F whom he found juſt rifen from the Ground where 
her Father had left her, with the Tears trickling 
from her Eyes, and the Blood running down from her 
Lips. He preſently ran to her, and with a Voice 
full at once of Tenderneſs and Terrour, cried, < O 
© my Sophia, what means this dreadful. Sight! She 
looked ſoftly at him for a Moment before ſhe ſpoke, 
and then ſaid, « Mr. Jones, for Heaven's Sake, how 
came you here ?—Leave me, I beſeech you, this 
Moment.“ Do not,” ſays he, © impoſe ſo harſh 
a a Command upon me—my Heart bleeds faſter than 
* thoſe Lips. O Sophia, how eaſily could 1 drain 
my Veins to preſerve one Drop of that dear Blood.” 
© ] have too many Obligations to you already, 
anſwered 
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anſwered ſhe, © for ſure you meant them ſuch— 
Here ſhe looked at him tenderly almoſt a Minute, 
and then burſting into an Agony, cried, —* O Mr. 
* Fones,—why did you fave my Life ?!—my Death 
„would have been happier for us both*—* Happier 
for us both l' cried he, Could Racks or Wheels 
kill me ſo painfully as S9phra's!—I cannot bear the 
© dreadful Sound Do I live but for her ?*—Both his 


Voice and his Look were full of inexpreſſible Ten- 
derneſs when he {ſpoke theſe Words, and at the ſame 


Time he laid gently hold on her hand, which ſhe did 


not withdraw from him; to ſay the Truth, ſhe hard- 
ly knew what ſhe did or ſuffered. A few Moments 
now paſſed in Silence between theſe Lovers, while 
his Eyes were eagerly fixed on Sopbia, and her's de- 
clining towards the Ground; ſhe at laſt recovered 
Strength enough to defire him again to leave her; 
for that her certain Ruin would be the Conſequence 
of their being found together: adding, — O Mr. 
© Tones, youknow not, you know not what hath paſſed 
this cruel Afternoon.” I know all my Sophia, an- 
ſwered he; © your cruel Father has told me all, and he 
© himſelf hath ſent me hither to you.. My Father 
© ſent you to me!” replied ſhe, © ſure you Dream.” 
Would to Heaven,? cries he, it was but a Dream. 
O Sopbia, your Father hath ſent me to you, to he 
© an Advocate for my odious Rival, to ſolicit you in 
© his Favour—I took any Means to get Acceſs to 
© you—O ſpeak to me S2phia, comfort my bleeding 
Heart. Sure no one ever loved, ever doated, like 
* me, Do not unkindly with-hold this dear, this 
* ſoft, this gentle Hand—One Moment perhaps, 
tears you for ever from me Nothing leſs than this 
'© cruel Occaſion could, I believe, have ever con- 
* quered the Reſpe& and Awe, with which you 
have inſpired me. She ſtood a Moment filent and 
covered with Confuſion, then lifting up her Eyes 
gently towards him, ſhe cried, © what would Mr. 
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Jones have me ſay?* O do but promiſe,” cries he, 
© that you never will give yourſelf to Blifil.” Name 
© not,* anſwered ſhe, © the deteſted Sound. Be aſ- 
© ſured I never will give him what it is in my Pow. 
er to with-hold from him.“ „Nov then,” cries 
he, while you are fo perfectly kind, go a little far- 
© ther, and add that I may hope. —“ Alas, ſays ſhe, 
Mr. Jones, whither will you drive me? What 
Hope have I to beſtow ? you know my Father's 
< Intentions.”—* But I know,* anſwered he, your 
« Compliance with them cannot be compelled.” 
«What, ſays ſhe, © muſt be the dreadful Conſe- 
« quence of my Diſobedience? My own Ruin is my 
« leaſt Concern. I cannot bear the Thoughts of 
being the Cauſe of my Father's Miſery.” He is 
« himſelf the Cauſe,” cries Jones, by exacting a 
Power over you which Nature hath not given him. 
„Think on the Miſery which I am to ſuffer, if Iam 
« to loſe you, and ſee on which Side Pity will turn 
the Ballance,* Think of it?“ replied ſhe, © can 
« you imagine I do not feel the Ruin which I muſt 
bring on you, ſhould I comply with your Deſire? 
Alt is that Thought which gives me Reſolution to 
© bid you fly from me for ever, and avoid your own 
« DeſtruQion.* I fear no Deſtruction,” cries he, 
© but the Loſs of Sophia; if you would ſave me from 
the moſt bitter Agonies, recal that cruel Sentence 
© —[Indeed, I can never part with you, indeed I can- 
© not. | 
The Lovers now ſtood both ſilent and trembling, 
Sopbia being unable to withdraw her Hand from Jones, 
and he almoſt as unable to hold it; when the Scene, 
which I believe ſome of my Readers will think had 
laſted long enough, was interrupted by one of ſo dif- 
ferent a Nature, that we ſhall reſerve the Relation 


of it for a different Chapter. 
CHAP. 
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's H A | P. IX. Being of a much more tempeſiuous 
1 Kind than the formar. FRY 


EFORE we proceed with what happened to our 
| Lovers, it may be proper to recount what had 
paſt in the Hall, during their tender Interview. 
| Soon after Jones had left Mr. Weſtern in the Man- 
ner above-mentioned, his Siſter came to him ; and 
was preſently informed of all that had paſt between 
her Brother and Sophia, relating to Blrfil. | 

This Behaviour in her Niece, the good Lady con- 
ſtrued to be an abſolute Breach of the Condition, on 
which ſhe had engaged to keep her Love of Mr. 
Jones a Secret. She conſidered herſelf therefore, at 
full Liberty to reveal all ſhe knew to the Squire, 
which ſhe immediately did in the moſt explicit 
Terms, and without any Ceremony or Preface. 
The Idea of a Marriage between Jones and his 
Daughter had never once entered into the Squire's 
Head, either in the warmeſt Minutes of his Affection 
towards that young Man, or from Suſpicion, or on 
any other Occaſion. He did indeed conſider a Parit 
of Fortune and Circumſtances, to be phyſically as 
neceſſary an ingredient in Marriage, as Difference of 
Sexes, or any other Eſſentit'; and had no more Ap- 
prehenſion of his Daughter's falling in Love with a 
poor Man, than with any Animal of a different Spe- 
cies. f 

He became therefore, like one Thunderſtruck at 
his Siſter's Relation. He was, at firſt, incapable of 
making any Anſwer, having been almoſt deprived of 
his Breath by the Violence of the Surprize. This, 
however ſoon returned, and, as id uſual in other 
Caſes after an Intermiſſion, with redoubled Force 
and Fury. ee is. eee e 

The firſt Uſe he made of the Power of Speech, 
after his Recovery from the ſudden Effects of bis 
5 O 5 Aſtoniſhment, 
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Aſtoniſhment, was to diſcharge a round Volley of 


. Oaths and Imprecations. After which he proceeded 
haſtily to the Apartment, where he expected to find 


the Lovers, and murmured, or indeed, rather roar. 
ed forth Intentions of Revenge every Step he went. 

As when two Doves, or two Wood-pidgeons, or 
as when Strephon and Phillis (for that comes neareſt 
the Mark) are retired into ſome pleaſant ſolitary 
Grove, to enjoy the delightful Converſation of Love; 
that baſhful Boy, who cannot ſpeak in public, and 
15 never a good Companion to more than two at a 
Time; Here, while every Object is ſerene, ſhould 


A hoarſe Thunder burſt ſuddenly through the, ſhat- 


tered Clouds, and rumbling roll along the Sky, the 
frighted Maid ſtarts from the moſſy Bank or verdant 
'Turf; the pale Livery of Death ſucceeds the red 
Regimentals in which Love had before dreſſed her 
Cheeks; Fear ſhakes. her whole Frame, and her 
Lover ſcarce ſupports her trembling, tottering Limbs. 

Or as when two Gentlemen, Strangers to the 
wonderous Wit of the Place, are cracking a Bottle 
together at ſome Inn or Tavern at Saliſbury, if the 
great Dowdy who acts the Part of a Madman, as 
well as ſome of his Setters-on do that of a Fool, 
ſhould rattle his Chains; and dreadfully hum forth 
the grumbling Catch alang,qhe Gallery; the fright- 
ed Strangers ſtand aghaſt, ſcared at the horrid 
Sound, they ſeek ſome Place of, Shelter from the 
approaching Danger, and if the well-barred Win- 
dows did admit their Exit, would venture their Necks 
to eſcape the threatening Fury now coming upon 
them. | | | | 

So trembled poor Sophia, fo turned ſhe pale at the 
Noiſe of her Fagher, who in a Voice moſt dreadful 
to hear, came on ſwearing, curſing, and vowing 
the Deſtruction of Fones, To ſay the Truth, I be- 
lieve the Youth himſelf would, from ſome prudent 


Conſiderations, have preferred anotherPlace of Abode 
| at 
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at this Time, had his Terrour on Sapbia's Account 
given him Liberty to refle& a Moment on what any 


otherways concerned himſelf, than as his Love made 


him partake whatever affected her. 


And now the Squire, having burſt open the Door, 


' beheld an Object which inſtantly ſuſpended all his 
Fury againſt Jenes; this was the ghaſtly Appearance 
of Sophia, who had fainted away in her Lover's 


Arms. This tragical Sight Mr. Weſtern no ſooner 


beheld, than all his Rage forſook him, he roared 
for Help with his utmoſt Violence; ran firſt to his 
Daughter, then back to the Door, calling for Wa- 
ter, and then back again to Sopbia, never conſider- 
ing in whoſe Arms ſhe then was, nor, perhaps, 
once recollecting that there was ſuch a Perſon in the 
World as Jones: For, indeed, I believe the pre- 


ſent Circumſtances of his Daughter were now the 


ſole Conſideration which employed his Thoughts. 
Mrs. Weſtern and a great Number of Servants ſoon 
came to the Aſſiſtance of Sephia, with Water, Cor- 
dials, and every Thing neceſſary on thoſe Occaſi- 
ons. Theſe were applied with ſuch Succeſs, that 
Sophia in a very few Minutes began to recover, and 
all the Symptoms of Life to return, Upon which 
ſhe was preſently led off by her own Maid and Mrs. 
Weſtern; nor did that good Lady depart without 
leaving ſome wholeſome Admonitions with her Bro- 
ther, on the dreadful Effects of his Paſſion, or, as 
ſhe pleaſed to call it, Madneſs. 


The Squire, perhaps, did not underſtand this good 4 


Advice, as it was delivered in obſcure Hints, Shrugs, 
and Notes of Admiration; at leaſt if he. did under- 
ſtand it, he profited very little by it: For no ſooner 
was he cured of his immediate Fears for his Daugh- 
ter, than he relapſed into his former Frenzy, which 
muſt have produced an immediate Battle with Jones, 


had not Parſon Supple, who was a very ſtrong Man, 


been 
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been preſent, and mere Force reſtrained the Squire 
from Ads of Hoſtility. | 
The Moment Sophia was departed, Jones advanced 
in a very ſuppliant Manner to Mr. Weſtern, whom 
the Parſon held in his Arms, and begged him to be 
pacify'd; for that while he continued in ſuch a Paſ- 
ſion it would be impoſſible to give him any Satisfac- 
tion. | | 1751 
I wull have ſatisfaction o'thee, anſwered the 
Squire, © ſo doff thy Cloaths. At unt half a Man, 
and I'll lick thee as well as waſt ever licked in thy 
* Life.” He then beſpattered the Youth with Abun- 
dance of that Language which paſſes between Coun- 
try Gentlemen who embrace oppoſite Sides of the 
Queſtion : with frequent Applications to him to ſa- 
Jute that Part which is generally introduced into all 
Controverſies, that ariſe among the lower Orders of 
the Engliſh Gentry, at Horſe-races, Cock-matches, 
and other Public Places. Alluſions to this Part are 
likewiſe often made for the ſake of the Jeſt. And 
here, I believe, the Wit is generally miſunderſtood 
In Reality, it lies in defiring another to kiſs your A— 
for having juſt before threatened to kick his: For I 
have obſerved very accurately, that no one ever de- 
fires you to kick that which belongs to himſelf, nor 
offers to kiſs this Part in another. | 
Ilt may likewiſe ſeem ſurprizing, that in the many 
thouſand kind Invitations of this Sort, which every 
one who hath converſed with Country Gentlemen, 
* muſt have heard, no one, I believe, hath ever ſeen 
a ſingle Inſtance where the Deſire hath been complied 
with. A great Inſtance of their Want of Politeneſs : 
For in 'Town nothing can be more common, than 
for the fineſt Gentlemen to perform this Ceremony 
every Day to their Superiors, without having that 
Favour once requeſted of them. | | 
To all ſuch Wit, Jones very calmly anſwered, 
Sir, this Uſage, may, perhaps, cancel every other 

Obligation 


« Obligation you have conferred on me ; but there 
is one you can never cancel; nor will I be provoked 
« by your Abuſe, to lift my Hand againſt the Father 
6. of Sopbia.” | * 132 
At theſe Words, the Squire grew ſtill more outra- 
geous than before; ſo that the Parſon begged Jones 
to retire, ſaying, © You behold Sir, how he waxeth 
Wrath at your abode here; therefore let me pray 


you not to tarry any longer. His Anger is too 


© much kindled for you to commune with him at 
« preſent. You had better, therefore, conclude 
your Viſit, and refer what Matters you have to 
urge in your Behalf, to ſome other Opportunity.“ 
Jones accepted this Advice with Thanks, and im- 
mediately departed. 'The Squire now regained the 
Liberty of his Hands, and ſo much Temper as to ex- 
preſs ſome Satisfaction in the Reſtraint which had 
been laid upon him; declaring that he ſhould cer- 
tainly have beat his Brains out; and adding, © It 
© would have vexed one confoundedly to have been 
hanged for ſuch a Raſcal.” | 

The Parſon now began to triumph in the Succeſs 


of his Peace-making Endeavours, and 'proceeded to 


read a LeQure againſt Anger, which might, per- 
haps, rather have tended to raiſe than to quiet that 
Paſſion in ſome haſty Minds. This Lecture he en- 
riched with many valuable Quotations from the An- 
cients, particularly from Seneca; who hath, indeed, 
ſo well handled this Paſſion, that none, but a very 
angry Man, can read him without great Pleaſure and 
Profit. The Doctor concluded this Harangue with 
the famous Story of Alexander and Clytus ; but as I 
find that entered in my Common-Place under Title 
Drunkenneſs, I ſhall not inſert it here. 1 

The Squire took no Notice of this Story, nor, 
perhaps, of any Thing he ſaid: For he interrupted 
him before he had finiſhed, by calling for a Tankard 
of Beer; obſerving (which is perhaps, as true as a- 
4 ny 
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ny Obſervation on this Fever of the Mind) that An- 
ger makes a Man dry. 

No ſooner had the A ſwallowed a large Draught, 
than he renewed the Diſcourſe on Jones, and decla. 
red a Reſolution of going next Morning early to ac- 
quaint Mr. Allwortby. His friend would have diſ- 
ſuaded him from this, from the mere Motive of 
SGood- nature; but his Diſſuaſion had no other Effect, 
than to produce a large Volley of Oaths, and Curſes, 
which greatly ſhocked the pious Ears of Supple: but 
he did not dare to remonſtrate againſt a Privilege, 
which the Squire claimed as a free-born Engliſbman, 
To ſay Truth, the Parſon ſubmitted to pleaſe his pa- 
late at the Squire's Table, at the Expenſe of ſuffer- 
ing now and then this Violence to his Ears. He con- 
tented himſelf with thinking he did not promote this 
evil Practice, and that the Squire would not ſwear an 
Oath the leſs if he never entered within his Gates. 
However, tho' he was not guilty of ill Manners by 
rebuking a Gentleman in his own Houſe, he paid 
him off obliquely in the Pulpit; which had not in- 
deed, the good Effect of working a reformation in 
the Squire himſelf, yet it ſo far operated on his Con- 
ſcience, that he put the Laws very ſeverely in Exe- 
ceution againſt others, and the Magiſtrate was the 

only Perſon in the Pariſh who could ſwear with Im- 
punity. 


C H AP. X. In which Mr. Weſtern viſits Mr. All- 
| worthy, 


R. Alkworthy was now retired from Breakfaſt 

with his Nephew, well ſatisfied with the Re- 

port of the young Gentleman's ſucceſsful Viſit to So- 
pbia (for he greatly defired the Match, more on Ac- 
count of the young Lady's Character than of her 
Riches) when Mr. Weſtern broke abruptly in upon 


them, and without any Ceremony wy as follows. 
N 6 There 
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There, you have done a fine Piece of Work tru - 
© ly. You have brought up your Baſtard to a fine 
£ Purpoſe; not that I believe you have any Hand in 
* it neither, that is, as a Man may ſay, deſignedly; 
but there is a fine Kettle of Fiſh — o' t up at our 


Baſtard, that's all, but I won't ge her a Hapenny. 
not the Twentieth Part of a Braſs Varthing. I al- 


a Baſtard like a Gentleman, and letting un come a- 
bout to Voll's Houſes. Its well vor un I could not 
get at un, I'd a licked un, I'd a ſpoiled his Cater- 
wauling, I'd a taught the Son of a Whore to med- 
dle with Meat for his Maſter. He ſhant ever have 
a Morſel of Meat of mine, or a Farthing to buy 
it: If ſhe will ba un, one Smock ſhall be her Por- 


that it may be ſent to Hanover to corrupt our Nati- 
on with.“ I am heartily ſorry,” cries Allwor thy, 
Pox o' your Sorrow,” ſays Weſtern, it will do me 
Abundance of Good, when I have loſt my only 
Child, my poor Sopby, that was the Joy of my 
Heart, and all the Hope and Comfort of my Age; 
but I am reſolved I will turn her out o' Doors, ſhe 
ſhall beg and ſtarve and rot in the Streets. Not 
one Hapenny, not a Hapenny ſhall ſhe ever hae 0? 
mine. The Son of a Bitch was always good at 
finding a Hare ſitting; and be rotten to'n, I little 
thought what Puſs he was looking after; but it 
ſhall be the worſt he ever vound in his Life. She 
ſhall be no better than Carrion; the Skin o'er is all 
he ſhall ba, and zu you may tell un.“ I am in A- 
mazement,” cries Allwortby, © at what you tell 
me, after what paſſed between my Nephew and the 
young Lady no longer ago than Veſterday.“ Yes, 
Sir,“ anſwered Weſtern, © it was after what paſſed 
between 
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© Houſe.* What can be the Matter, Mr. Weſtern ;”. 
ſaid Allwortiby. O Matter enow of all ci- 
ence; my Daughter hath fallen in Love with your 


tion. I'll ſooner ge my Eſtate to the zinking Fund, 
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© between your Nephew and ſhe that the whole 
Matter came out. Mr. Blifi/ there, was no ſooner 
© gone, than the Son of a Whore came lurching a- 
bout the Houſe. Little did I think when I uſed to 
© love him for a Sportſman, that he was all the 
© while a poaching after my Daughter.“ Why, 
«© truly,* ſays Alkwortby, © I could wiſh you had not 
given him ſo many Opportunities with her; and 
© you will do me the Juſtice to acknowledge, that I 
© have always been averſe to his ſtaying ſo much at 
© your Houſe, tho' I own I had no ſuſpicion of this 
Kind.“ Why, Zounds!' cries Weſtern, who 
© could have thought it? What the Devil had ſhe to 
do wi'n? He did not come there a Courting to her, 
* he came there a hunting with me.“ But was it 
© poſſible,” ſays Allwortby, that you ſhould never 
© diſcern any Symptoms of Love between them, 
© when you have ſeen them ſo often together ?? Ne- 
© ver in my Life, as I hope to be ſaved,” cries We/- 
tern. I never ſo much as ſeed him kiſs her in all 
my Life; and ſo far from courting her, he uſed ra- 
ther to be more ſilent when ſhe was in Company 
than-at any other Time: And as for the Girl, ſhe 
was always leſs civil to'n than to any young Man 
that came to the Houſe. As to that Matter, I 
am not more eaſy to be deceived than another, I 
would not have you think I am, Neighbour.* A- 
worthy could ſcarce refrain Laughter at this; but 
he refolved to do a Violence to himſelf : For he per- 
fectly well knew Mankind, and had too much good 
Breeding and good Nature to offend the Squire in his 

reſent . Circumſtances. He then aſked Weſtern 
what he would have him to do upon this Occaſion. 
To which the other anſwered, < That he would have 
© him keep the ' Raſcal away from his Houſe, and 
© that he would go and lock up the Wench: For he 
© was reſolved to make her marry Mr. Blifl in Spite 
of her Teeth.“ He then-ſhook BJifi/ by the Hand, 
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and ſwore he would have no other Son- i- Law. Pre- 
ſently after which he took his Leave, ſaying, his 
Houſe was in ſuch Diſorder, that it was neceſſary for 
him to make haſte home, to take care his Daughter 
did not give him the Slip; and as for Jones he ſwore 
if he caught him at his Houſe, he would qualify him 
to run for the Guelding's Plate. 1 
When Allwortby and Blifil were again left toge- 
ther, a long Silence enſued between them; all which 
Interval the young Gentleman filled up with Sighs, 
which proceeded partly from Difappointment, but 
more from Hatred: for the Succeſs of Jones was 
much more grievous to him, than the loſs of Sophia. 
At length his Uncle aſked him what he was de- 
termined to do, and he anſwered in the followi 
Words. Alas, Sir, can it be a Queſtion what Step 
© a Lover will take, when Reaſon and Paſſion point 
different Ways? I am afraid it is too certain he 
will, in that Dilemma, always follow the latter. 
Reaſon dictates to me, to quit all Thoughts of a 
Woman who places her Affections on another; 
Paſſion bids me hope ſhe may, in Time, change 
her Inclinations in my Favour. Here, however, 1 
conceive an Objection may be raiſed, which, if it 
could not fully be anſwered, would _— deter me 
from any further Purſuit. I mean the Injuſtice of 
endeavouring to ſupplant another, in a Heart of 
which he ſeems already in Poſſeſſion; but the de- 
termined Reſolution of Mr. Weſtern ſhews, that in 
this Caſe, I ſhall, by ſo doing, promote the Happi- 
neſs of every Party; not only that of the Parent, 
who will thus. be preſerved from the higheſt Degree 
of Miſery, but of both the others, who mult be 
undone by this Match. The Lady, I am ſure, will 
be undone in every Senſe: For beſides the Loſs of 
moſt Part of her own Fortune, ſhe will not only be 
married to a Beggar, but the little Fortune which 
© her Father cannot with-hold from her, will be 
« ſquan» 
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-* ſquandered on that Wench, with whom I know he 
vet converſes—Nay, that is a Trifle: For I know 
him to be one of the worſt Men in the World: For 
had my dear Uncle known what I have hitherto en- 
.* deavoured to conceal, he muſt long ſince have aban- 
* doned ſo profligate a Wretch. How, ſaid A. 
worthy, © hath he done any Thing worſe than I alrea- 
© dy know? Tell me I beſeech you.“ No,“ repli- 
ed Blifil, it is now paſt, and perhaps he may have 
repented of it.” I command you on your Duty,” 
ſaid. Allwortby, to tell me what you mean.“ You 
© know, Sir' ſays Blifl, I never diſobeyed you; 
but I am ſorry I mentioned it, ſince it may now 
look like Revenge, whereas, I thank Heaven no ſuch 
Motive ever entered my Heart; and if you oblige 
me to diſcover it, I muſt be his Petitioner to you 
for your Forgiveneſs.* I will have no Conditi- 
ons,“ anſwered Allwortby; © I think I have ſhewn 
Tenderneſs enough towards him, and more per- 
haps than you ought to thank me for.” More, 
indeed, I fear, than he deſerved,” cries BI il, for 
in the very Day of your utmoſt Danger, when 
myſelf and all the Family were in Tears, he filled 
the Houſe with Riot and Debauchery. He drank 
and ſung and roared, and when I gave him a gen- 
tle Hint of the Indecency of his Actions, he fell 
into a violent Paſſion, ſwore many Oaths, called 
me Raſcat and ſtruck me.” How Þ* cries Allworthy, 
did he dare to ftrike you?* © I am ſure,” cries B/;fl, 
I have forgiven him that long ago. I-wiſh I could 
ſo eaſily forget his ingratitude to the beſt of Benefac- 
tors; and yet, even that, I hope you will forgive 
him, ſince he muſt have certainly been poſſeſſed with 
the Devil: For that very Evening, as Mr. T hwack- 
um and myſelf were taking the Air in the Fields, and 
exulting in the good Symptoms which then firſt be- 
gan to diſcover themſelves, we unluckily ſaw him 


engaged with a Wench in a Manner not fit to be 
: | | c men- 
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mentioned. Mr. Thwackum, with more Boldnefs 
than Prudence, advanced to rebuke him, when (I 
am ſorry to ſay it) he fell upon the worthy Man, 
and beat him ſo outrageouſly, that I wiſh he may 
have yet recovered the Bruiſes. Nor was I with- 
out my Share of the effects of his Malice, while I 
endeavoured to protect my Tutor: But that Ihave 
long forgiven, nay, I have prevailed with Mr. 
Thwackum to forgive him too, and not to inform 
you of a Secret which I feared might be fatal to 
him. And now, Sir, ſince I have unadviſedly 
dropped a hint of this Matter, and your Com- 
mands have obliged me to diſcover the W hole, let 
me intercede with you for him.“ O Child,” ſaid 
Allworthy, I know not whether I would blame or 
'© applaud your Goodneſs, in concealing ſuch Villainy 
© a Moment; but where is Mr. Thwackum? not that 
« I want any Confirmation of what you ſay, but I 
« will examine all the Evidence of this Matter, to 
« juſtify to the World the Example I am reſolved to 
© make of ſuch a Monfter,” 

Thwackum was now ſent for, and preſently ap- 
peared. He corroborated every Circumſtance which 
the other had depoſed. Nay he produced the Re- 
cord upon his Breaſt, where the Hand-writing of Mr. 
Jones remained very legible in Black and Blue. He 
concluded with declaring to Mr. Allwortby that he 
ſhould have long fince informed him of this Matter, 
had not Mr. Bil by the moſt earneſt Interpoſitions, 
prevented him. He is, fays he, an excellent 
* Youth; though ſuch Forgiveneſs of Enemies is 
carrying the Matter too far.” 1 

In reality, Blißl had taken ſome Pains to prevai 
with the Parſon, and to prevent the Diſcovery at that 
Time; for which he had many reafons. He knew 
that the Minds of Men are apt to be ſoftened and re- 
laxed from their uſual Severity by Sickneſs. Beſides 
he imagined that if the Story was told when the Fact 

was 
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was ſo recent, and the Phyſician about the Houſe, g 
who might have unravelled the real Truth, he ſhould 
never be able to give it the malicious Turn which he 
intended. Again, he reſolved to hoard up this Buſi- 
neſs, till the Indiſcretion of Jones ſhould afford ſome 
additional Complaints; for he thought the joint 
Weight of many Facts falling upon him together, 
would be the moſt likely to cruſ him; and he watch- 
ed therefore ſome ſuch opportunity as that, with 
which Fortune had now kindly preſented him. Laſt- 
ly, by prevailing with Thwackum to conceal the Mat- 
ter for a Time, he knew he ſhould confirm an Opi- 
nion of his Friendſhip to Jones, which he had great- 
ly laboured to eſtabliſh in Mr. Allwortbhy. 


CHAP. XI. 4 ſhort Chapter; but which contains 
ſufficient Matter to affect the good-natured Reader. 


VV 


any one, not even to turn away a Servant in a 
aſſion. He reſolved, therefore, to delay paſſing 
Sentence on Jones till the Afternoon. 

The poor young Man attended at Dinner, as 
uſual; but his Heart was too much loaded to ſuffer 
him to eat. His Grief too was a good deal aggrava- 
ted by the unkind looks of Mr. Allworthy ; whence 
he concluded that Weſtern had diſcovered the whole 
Affair between him and Sophia: But as to Mr. Bli- 
fi's Story, he had not the leaſt Apprehenſion; for 
of much the greater Part he was entirely innocent, 
and for the Reſidue, as he had forgotten and forgiv- 
en it himſelf, ſo he expected no remembrance on the 
other Side. When Dinner was over, and the Ser- 
vants departed, Mr. Allworthy began to harangue. 
He ſet forth, in a long Speech, the many Iniquities 
of which Jones had been guilty, particularly thoſe 
which this Day had brought to Light, and concluded 
with telling him, that unleſs he could clear _ 

/ | ©0 


T. was Mr. Allworthy's Cuſtom never to puniſh 
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© of the Charge, he was reſolved to baniſh him from 
his Sight for ever.“ [2 ON 
Many Diſadvantages attended hour Fre in ma- 
king his Defence; nay, indeed, he hardly knew his 
Accuſation: For as Mr. Allworthy, in recounting the 
Drunkenneſs, c. while he lay ill, out of Modeſty 
ſunk every Thing that related r e to himſelf, 
which indeed principally conſtituted the Crime, Jones 
could not deny the Charge. His Heart was, beſides, 
almoſt broken already, and his Spirits were ſo ſunk, 
that he could ſay nothing for himſelf, but acknow- 
ledged the Whole, and, like a Criminal in Deſpair, 
threw himſelf upon Mercy; concluding, * That tho? 
© he muſt own himſelf guilty of many Follies and In- 
© advertencies, he hoped he had done nothing to de- 
© ſerve what would be to him the greateſt Puntſh- 
ment in the World.” A 
Allworthy anſwered, that he had forgiven him 

too often already, in Compaſſion to his Youth, and 
in Hopes of his Amendment: That he now found 
he was an abandoned Reprobate , and ſuch as it 
would be criminal in any one to ſupport and en- 
courage. Nay,” ſaid Mr. A/kworthy to him, © your 
audacious Attempt to ſteal away the young Lady, 
calls upon me to juſtify my own Character in pu- 
niſhing you. The World, who have already cen- 
' ſured the Regard I have ſhewn for you, may think, 
with ſome Colour at leaſt of Juſtice, that I connive 
at ſo baſe and barbarous an Action: an Action, of 
which you muſt have known my Abhorrence, and 
which, had you any Concern for my Eaſe and Ho- 
nour, as well as for my Friendſhip, you would ne- 
ver have thought of undertaking. Fie upon it, 
young Man! indeed there is ſcarce any Puniſhment 
equal to your Crimes, and I can ſcarce think myſelf 
juſtifiable in what I am now going to beſtow on you. 
However, as I have educated you like a Child of 
my own, I will not turn you naked into the World. 
When 
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< When you open this Paper, therefore, you will find 
« ſomething which may enable you, with Induſtry, 
© to get an honeſt Livelihood; but if you employ it 
© to worſe Purpoſes, I ſhall not think myſelf obliged 
<. to ſupply you farther, being reſolved, from this 
© Day forward, to converſe no more with you on 
© any Account. I cannot avoid ſaying, There is no 
Part of your Conduct which I reſent more than 
* your ill Treatment of that good young Man, 
© (meaning Blif{) who had behaved with ſo much 
© Tenderneſs and Honour towards you.“ 
The laſt Words were a Doſe almoſt too bitter to 
be ſwallowed. A Flood of Tears now guſhed from 
the Eyes of Jones, and every Faculty of Speech and 
Motion ſeemed to have deſerted him. It was ſome 
Time before he was able to obey Allwortby's peremp- 
tory Commands of departing; which he at Length 
did, having firſt kiſſed his Hands with a Paſſion diffi- 
cult to be affected, and as difficult to be deſcribed. 
The Reader muſt be very weak, if, when he con- 
fiders the Light in which Jones then appeared to Mr. 
Allwortby, he ſhould blame the Rigour of his Sen- 
tence. And yet all the Neighbourhood, either from 
this Weakneſs, or from a worſe Motive, condemned 
this Juſtice and Severity as the higheſt cruelty. Nay, 
the very Perſons who had before cenſured the good 
Man for the Kindneſs and Tenderneſs ſhewn to a 


Baſtard, (his own, according to the general Opinion) 


now cried out as loudly againſt turning his own Child 
out of Doors. The Women eſpecially were unani- 
mous in taking the part of Fones, and raiſed more 
Stories on the Occaſion, than I have Room, in this 
Chapter, to ſet down. ah | 

One Thing muſt not be omitted, that in their 
Cenſures on this Occaſion, none ever mentioned the 


Sum contained in the Paper which Allwortby gave 
2 which was no leſs than Five Hundred Pounds; 


ut all agreed that he was ſent away Penny leſs, and, 
ö ſome 


Ul 
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ſome ſaid, naked from the Houſe of his inhuman 
Father. 6 a 5 


CHAP. XII. Containing Love-Letters, &c. 


ONES was commanded to leave the Houſe im- 
mediately, and told, that his Clothes and every! 
Thing elſe ſhould be ſent to him whitherſoever he 
ſhould order them. | 2 

He accordingly ſet out, and walked above a Mile, 
not regarding, and indeed ſcarce knowing, whither 
he went. At length a little Brook obſtructing his. 
Paſſage; he threw himſelf down by the Side of it; 
nor could he help muttering with ſome little Indig- 
nation, Sure my Father will not deny me this 
Place to reſt in? . 

Here he preſently fell into the moſt violent Ago- 
nies, tearing his Hair from his Head, and uſing moſt 
other Actions which generally accompany Fits of 
Madneſs, Rage and Deſpair. Mat | 

When he had in this Manner vented the farſt Emo- 
tions of Paſſion, he began to come a little to himſelf. 
His Grief now took another Turn, and diſcharged 
itſelf in a gentle Way, till he became at laſt cool 
enough to reaſon with his Paſſion, and to conſider 
what Steps were proper to be taken in his deplorable 
Condition. 

And now the great Doubt was how to act with re- 
gart to Sophia. The Thoughts of leaving her almoſt 
rent his Heart aſunder; but the Conſideration of re- 
ducing her to Ruin and Beggary till racked him, if 
poſſible, more; and if the violent Deſire of poſſeſſing? 
her perſon could have induced him to liſten one Mo- 
ment to this Alternative, ſtill he' was by no means 
certain of her Reſolution to indulge his Wiſhes at ſo 
high an Expenſe. The Reſentment of Mr. Allwor- 
thy, and the Injury he muſt do to his Quiet, argued 
ſtrongly againſt this latter; and laſtly, the, apparent 


Im- 
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Impoſſibility of his Succeſs, even if he would ſacri- 


fice all theſe Conſiderations to it, came to his Aſſiſ- 


tance; and thus Honour at laſt, backed with De- 
ſpair, with Gratitude to his Benefactor, and with 
real Love to his Miſtreſs, got the better of burning 
Deſire, and he reſolved rather to quit Sophia, than 


to purſue her to her Ruin. 


It is difficult for any, who have not felt it, to con- 
ceive the glowing Warmth which filled his Breaſt on 
the firſt Contemplation of this Victory over his 
Paſſion. Pride flattered him ſo agreeably, that his 
Mind perhaps enjoyed perfe& Happineſs; but this 


Was only momentary, Sophia ſoon returned to his 


Imagination, and allayed the Joy of his Triumph 
with no leſs bitter Pangs that a good-natured Gene- 
ral muſt feel when he ſurveys the bleeding Heaps, at 
the Price of whoſe Blood he hath purchaſed his 
Laurels; for thouſands of tender Ideas lay mur- 
dered before our Conqueror. 

Being reſolved, however, to purſue the Paths of 
this Giant Honour, as the gigantic poet Lee calls it, 
he determined to write a Farewel Letter to Sophia; 
and accordingly proceeded to a Houſe not far off, 
where, being furniſhed with proper Materials, he 
wrote as follows:  _ | 


Map AM, 


4 HEN you reflect on the Situation in which 


"0 I write, I am ſure your Good-nature will 


6. pardon any Inconſiſtency or Abſurdity which my 
Letter contains; for every Thing here flows from 
© a Heart ſo full, that no Language can expreſs its 


Dictates. 


I have reſolved, Madam, to obey your Com- 
mands, in flying for ever from your dear, your love- 
6. ly Sight. Cruel indeed thoſe Commands are; but 


it is a Cruelty which proceeds from Fortune, not 


© from my Sophia, Fortune hath made it . 
i GEN © Necel- 
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* if I imagin c eſcape 
ns rs. I Hadw the Goodneſpr and Tenderneſs 
c fn Heart; *nd' wduld'avoid giving:you any of 
« thoſe paitts which you, feel for the le. 
© Oz letinothing whith!yow-ſhatt hear of my bard 
Fortune cauſe 2 — for, a 
© Loſs of you; every hing is to me a trie. 

* 0 ops it is dard 1h leave you it is harder 
7 tilt to deſire you to forget me; yet the ſiricereft 
Lobe obliges mo to both. Parton my conceiving 
c that 
60 quiet; but if 1 am ſo gloriduſty ed, ſacrifice 
me every Way to youtf Relief; Think L never lov- 
ed you; ort truly how little I deſerve you; and 
© Jeafri tb cru me for a Prefareiprioh vhieh can ne- 
ver bei tod ſeverely puniſſieth I am unable to ſay 
c eee. protect you for 


© ever. | 
He whs: now ſearchin; his Pockets for his Wax, 
but found none, nor indetd aty Thing elſe, therein; 


fot in Truthi he had, in bis frantic Diſpoſition, toſſ- 
ed every Thing from him, and, a the reſt; his 
Pocket Hook, which he had received: Mr. A 
wortby, which hebad never opened, and'which now 
firſt oecurred to his Memory. 

The Houſe ſupplied him with a Wafer for his pre- 
ſent Purpoſe; with which having. ſeated his Letter, 
he returned haftily towards the Brook Side; in order 


to ſearch for the Things whieh he had there loſt. In 


his Way he met his old Frlend Blart George; who 
heartily condoled with him on his! Misfortuhe; for 
this had already reached his Eats; and indeed thoſe 
of all the Neighbourhood. 

Jones 8 the Game · keeper with his Loſs 
as readily went back with him to the Brook, 
Vor. I. P where 
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where they ſearched every Tuft of Graſs in the Mea- 
dow, as well where Janes had not been, as where he 
had been; but all to no Purpoſe; for, they found no- 
thing: For indeed, though the Things were tben in 
the Meadow, they omitted to ſearch the only Place, 
where they were depoſited; to wit, in the Pocket 
of the ſaid George; for he had juſt before found them, 
and being luckily apprized of their Value, had very 
carefully put them up for his on Uf. x 
The Game-keeper having/exerted, as much Dili- 
gence in Queſt of the loſt Goods, as if he had hoped 
to find them, deſired Mr. Jones to recollect if he had 
been in no other Place; For ſure," ſaid he, if you 
had. loſt them here ſo lately, the Things muſt have 


I deen here ſtill; for this is a very unlikely Place for 


© any one to paſs by; and indeed it was by great 
Accident that he himſelf, had paſſed thro? the Field, 
in order to lay Wires for Hares, with-which he was 
to ſupply a- Poulterer at Bath the next Morning. 
Jones now gave over all Hopes of recovering his 
Lofs, and almoſt all Thoughts concerning it, and 
turning to Black George, aſked him earneſtly, If he 
would do him the greateſt Favour in the World. 
George anſwered, with ſome Heſitation, Sir, you 
know you may command me whatever is in my 
Power, and I heartily wiſh it was in my Power to 
do you any Service.“ In Fact, the Queſtion ſtag- 
gered him; for he had, by ſelling Game, amaſſed a 
pretty good Sum of Money in Mr. Weſtern's Service, 
and was afraid that Jones wanted to borrow'ſome ſmall 
Matter of him; but he was preſently reljeved from 
his Anxiety, by being deſired to convey a Letter to 
Sopbia, which with great Pleaſure he promiſed to do. 
And indeed, I believe there are few Favours which 
he would not have gladly conferred on Mr. Jones; for 
he bore as much Gratitude towards him as he could, 


and was as honeſt as Men who love Movey.thetter 
a 8 a - ++! +, ;- that 
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man any other Thing in the Univerſe generally are. 
Mrs. Honour was agreed by both to be the proper 
Meuns by which this Letter ſhopld paſs to Sephia. 
They then ſeparated; the Game- Keeper returned 
home to Mr. Weſtern's, and Jones walked to an Ale- 
houſe at half a Mile's Diſtance, to wait for his Meſ- 
ſenger's Return. Ne 
Eeorge no ſooner came home to his Maſter's Houſe, 
than he met with Mrs. Honour; to whom, having firſt 
ſounded her with a few previous Queſtions, he deli- 
vered the Letter for her Miſtreſs, and received at the 
ſame Time another from her for Mr. Jones; which 
Honour told him ſhe had carried all that Day in her 
Boſom, and began to deſpair of finding any Means of 
delivering it. | 

The Game-keeper returned haſtily and joyfully to 

oner, who having received Sapbia's Letter from 

im, inſtantly withdrew, and. eagerly. breaking it 
open, read as follows: | 


8 * Ry 


I is impoſſible to expreſs what I have felt ſince 
LI ſaw you. Yourſubmitting, on my Account, 
« toſuch eruel Inſults from my Father, lays me un- 
der an Obligation I ſhall ever own. As you know 
© his Temper, I beg you will, for my Sake, avoid 
© him; I wiſh I had any Comfort to ſend you; but 
© believe this, that nothing but the laſt Violence ſhall 
ever give my Hand or Heart where you ſhould be 
© ſorry to ſee them beſtowed. | | 
Jones read this Letter a hundred Times over, and 
kiſſed it a hundred Times as often. His Paſſion now 
brought all tender Deſires back into his Mind. He 
repented that he had wrote to Sopbia in the Manner 
we have ſeen above ;. but he repented more that he 
had made uſe of the Interval of his Meſſenger's Ab- 
ſence, to write and difpatch's Letter to Mr. A/lwor- 
SNL T2 | thy, 
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thy, in which he had faithfully promiſed and bound 
himſelf to quit all Thoughts of his:Love.. However, 
when his cool Reflections returned, he plainly per- 
ceived that his Caſe was neither mended nor altered 

by Sopbia's Billet, unleſs to give him ſome little 
Glimpſe of Hope, from her Conſtancy, of ſome fa- 
vourable Accident hereafter. He therefore reſumed 
his Reſolution, and taking Leave of Black George, ſet 
forward to a Town about five Miles diſtant, whi- 
ther he bad deſired Mr. Allwortby, unleſs he pleaſ- 
ed to revoke his Sentence, to ſend his Things after 
him. *- | EF, we 17 


CHAP. XIII. Te Bebaviour of Sophia on the 

preſent Occaſion ; which none of ber Sex will blame, 

* who are capable of behaving in tbe ſame Manner. 

And the Diſcuſſion bf a knotty Point in tbe Court of 
Conſcience. | | F 


CO PHTIA had paſſed the laſt twenty-four Hours in 
no very deſirable Manner. During a large Part 
of them ſhe had been entertained by her Aunt, with 
Lectures of Prudence, recommending to her the 
Example of the polite World, where Love (fo the 
good Lady ſaid) is at preſent entirely laughed at, 
and where Women conſider Matrimony, as Men do 
Offices of public Truſt, only as the Means of mak- 
ing their Fortunes, and of advancing themſelves in 
the World. In commenting on which Text, Mrs. 
Weſtern had diſplayed her Eloquence during ſeveral 
Hours. 19 65 | 
Theſe ſagacious Lectures, though little ſuited ei- 
ther to the Taſte or Inclination of Sophia, were, how- 
ever, leſs irkſome to her than her own Thoughts, that 
formed the Entertainment of the Night, during which 
ſhe never once cloſed her Eyes. 
But though ſhe could neither ſleep nor reſt in her 
Bed, yet, having no Avocation from it, a.” — 
| ou 
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ſound there by her Father at his return from Allwor- ; 
thy's, Which was not. till paſt Ten o'Clock- in the 
Morning. He went directly up to her Apartment, 
opened the Door; and ſeeing ſhe was not up cried; 
Ohl you are ſafe then, and I am reſolved to keep 
you fo.” He then locked the Door, and delivered 
the Key to Honour, having firſt given her the ſtricteſt 
Charge, with great Promiſes of Rewards for her Fi- 
delity, and moſt dreadful Menaces of Puniſhment, in 
Caſe'ſhe'ſhould betray. ker Trat. bf 
Honour's Orders were, not to ſuffer her Miſtreſs to 
come out of her Room without the Authority of thñge 
Squire himſelf, 4nd to admit nhonè to her but him and 
her Aunt; but ſhe was herſelf to attend her with 
whatever Sophia pleaſed, excepting only Pen, Ink, 
and Paper, of which ſhe was forbidden the Uſe. 
The Squire ordered His Daughter to dreſs herſelf, 
and attend him at Dinner, which ſhe obeyed; and 
Having ſut the uſual Time, was again conducted to 
her Prifs;; 27 £ 21 27 bus bus. ate anl. 
Im the Evening, the Gaoler Honour brought her 
the Letter which ſhe received from the Game-keep-- 
er, Sopbia read it very Attentively twice or thrice o- 
ver, and then threw herſelf upon the Bed, and burſt 
into a Flood of Tears. Mrs. Honour ex preſſed great 
Aſtoniſnment at this Behaviour in her Miſtreſs; nor 
could ſhe forbeat very eagerly begging to know the 
Cauſe of this Paſſion." Sephia made her no Anſwer 
for ſom Time, and then ſtarting ſuddenly up, caught 
her Maid by the Hand, and cry'd, O. Honour lam 
undone: Marry forbid,* cries Honaur, I with 
the Leiter bad been burnt before I had brought it 

to your La ſhip. Fm ſure I thought it would have 
comſor ted your La ſhip, or I would have ſeen it at 

* the Devil before I would have touched it.“ Ho- 
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I Man, who bath forſaken me.” And is Mr, Jones,” 
anſwered the Maid, © ſuch' a Perfidy Mana? fie 
t hath taken bis Leave of me, 9 7 „for ever 
in that Letter. Nay, he ha th deſwed me to forget 
him. Could he have deſired that, if he had loved 
me? Could he have borne ſuch a Thaught ? Could 
* he have written ſuch a Word?“ No certainly, 
Ma' am, cries Honour, and to be ſure if the bet 
F Man in England was to deſire me to forget him, 
© I'd take him at his Word. Marry come up! I 
am ſure your La'ſbip hath done him too much 
Honour ever to think on him. A young Lady 
c who may take her Choice of all the young: Men 
in the County. And to be ſure, if I may be fo 
s preſumptuous as to offer my poor Opinion, there 
is. young Mr. Blip/, who beſides that he is come 
of honeſt Parents, and will be one of the greateſt 
£ Squires all hereabouts, he is to be ſure, in my poor 
Opinion, a more handſomer, and a more politer 
Man by half; and beſides, he is a young Gentle- 
man of a ſober Character, and m defy any of 
the Neighbours to ſay black is er He fol- 
| lows no dirty Trollops, nor can any Baſtards be 
laid at his Door. Forget bim indeed | I thank 
Heaven, I myſelſ am not ſo much at my tay- 
ers, as to ſuffer any Man to bid me forget him 
twice, If the beſt He that wears a Head was for 
to go for to offer for to ſay ſuch an affronting Word 
to me, I would never give him my Company af- 
terwards, if there was another young Man in the 
Kingdom. And as I was ſaying, tobe ſure, there 
« 15 young Mr. Blijþl,--Name not this deteſted Name,” 
c cnes Sephia. 5 Nay, Malam, ſays: Honour, if 
* your La'ſhip doth not like him, there be more 
s jolly handſotne young Men that would court your 
4 La'ſhip, if they had but the leaſt Encouragement. 
I don't believe there is arrow young Gentleman 
in this County, or in the nnn 
ef *ſhip 
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Leſhip was but to lock as if you had a Mind to 
c him, would not come about to make bis Offers 
6 di MWhat a Wretch doſt thou imagine me 
cries Sophia, by affronting my Ears with ſuch Stuff. 


5-1] deteſt all Mankind.“ Nay, to be ſure, Mam, 


pe before 
5 me? He uſe me ill? No, his poor bleeding Heart 
c ſuffered: more when he writ the cruel Words, than 
© mine from reading them. O!] he is all heroic Vir- 
tue, and Angelic Goodneſs. I am aſhamed-of the 
4 Weakneſs of my own Paſſion, for blaming what I 
5 qught to admire. O Henour/ it is my guad 
5. which:be conſults. To my Intereſt he ſacrifices 
c himſelf and m The Apprehenſion of ruining me 
_ £ hath driven him to Deſpair.. I am 3 
£ ſays Honour, © to hear that your La ſhip takes that © 
into your Conſideration : for to be ſure, it muſt be 
nothing lefs than Ruin, to give your Ming to one 
that is turned out of Doors, and is not worth a Far- 
„ thing in the World.“ Turned out of Doors Y 
eries Sophia haſtily, how | what doſt thou mean 
Why, to be ſure, Ma'am, my Maſter no ſooner 
© told Squire Mkuorthy about Mir ones having offer- 
© ed to make Love to your La'fhip,: than the Squire 
« ſtripped him ſtark naked, and turned him out of 
„Doors. © Ha!' ſays © Sophia, have I been the 
* curſed,. wretched Cauſe of his DeftruQion torm— 
Turned naked out of Doors! Here, Honour, take 
< all the Money L have; take the Rings from my 
Fingers. Here, my Watch, carry him all. Go, 
find him immediately. For Heaven's Sake, Ma'am,? 
anſwered Mrs. Honour, do but conſider, if my 
s Maſter ſhould miſs any of theſe Things, I ſhould- 
be made to. anſwer. for them. e 
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©' beg your Ledi not to part with your Watch and 
Jewels. Beſides, the Money 1 think is enough of 
all Conſcience; and as for that, my Maſter can 
never know any Thing of the Matter.“ Here 
then, cries Sephia, take every F arthing L am 
worth, find him out immediately and give it him, 
Go, go, loſe not a Moment.“ 
_ Mrs. Honour departed according to Orders, and 
finding Black George below Stairs, delivered him the 
Purſe which contained ſixteen Guineas, being indeed 
the whole Stock of; Sophia :- For tho?;her Father was 
very liberal to her, ſhe was much too generous her: 
ſelf to be rich. on 0 ertatl: Ates ei 94! 
Black George havingreceived the Purſe ſet — 
towands the Alehouſe; but in the Way a Thought 
occurred to him, whethas he ſhould not detain this 
Money likewiſe. His Conſoience however imme: 
_ "JGiately: ſtarted at . Suggeſtion, and began to up- 
braid him with Ingratitude to his Benefactor. To 
this his Avarice anſwered, That his: Conſcience 
ſhould have conſidered that Matter before; when 
ke deprived poor Jener of his 5001; That having qui- 
5 etly acquieſced in what was of ſo much greater Im- 
« portance, it was: abſurt, if not Gownright-Hypo- 
< criſy, to affect any Qualms at this Trifle? In re- 
turn to which, Conſcience; like a good Lawyer, at- 
tempted. to diſtinguiſſi between an abſolute Breach 
of Truſt, as hefe where the goods were delivered, 
and a bare Concealment of what was found, as in the 
former Caſe: Avarice preſently treated this with 
Ridicule, called it a Diſtinction without a Difference, 
and abſolutely. inſiſted; thatiwhen once all-Pretenſions 
of Honour: and Virtue: were given up in any one In- 
ſtance, that there was no Precedent for reſorting to 
them upon a ſecond Occaſion. In ſhort, poor Con- 
ſcience had certainly been defeated in the Argument, 
had not Fear ſtept into her Aſſiſtance, and very ſtre- 
3 urged, that the real Diſtinction between the 


two 
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two Actions, did not lie in the different Degrees of 

Hanour, but of : For chat the ſecreting ache 
| 500. was a Matter 1 little Hazard; whereas 
the dataining the Sixteen Guineas was liable to the 
By this friendly Aid of Fear, Conſcience obtained 
a compleat Victory in the Mind of Black George, and 
after making him a few Compliments.on his Honeſty, 
forced him to deliver the Maney to Fares, © 
CHAP. MV. A bort Chapter, containing a ſbor, 

Dialogue between Squire Weſtern and bis ors 


R ARS: Weftern had been engaged abroad all that 
| Day. The Squire met her at her Return 
home; and when ſhe enquired after Sophia, he ac- 
quainted her that he had ſecured her ſafe enough. 
She 1Nocked.up in her Chamber,” cries he, and 
* Honour keeps the Key.“ As this Looks were full of 
odigious Wiſdam and Sagacity when he gave his 
iſter this Information, it is probable he expected 
much Applauſe from her for what he had done; but 
how was he diſappointed, when, with a moſt diſdain- 
ful Aſpect, ſhe cried, Sure, Brother, you Are the 
* weakeſt of all Men. Why will you not confide in 
me for the Management of my Niece? Why wil 
you 4nterpoſe? 'Y ow have now undane all that 1 
© have been ſpending my Breath in order to bring a+ 
* bout. While I have been endeavouring to fill her 
© Mind with Maxims of Prudence, you have been 
* provoking her to reject them. Engiib Women, Bro- 
© ther, I thank Heaven, are no Slaves. We are not to 
4 eee up like the Spaniſh and Italian Wives. 
We haye as a Right to Liberty as yourſelves, 
We are to ante by Reaſon and Penfusfion | 
only, and not governed by Force. I haveſeen the 
© World, Brother, and know what Arguments to 
make uſe of; and if your Folly had not prevented 
© me, ſhould have prevailed with her to 2 her 
's Conduct 
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Conduct by thoſe. Rules of Prudence and Diſereti- 
on which I formerly taught her.“ "To be ſure, 
ſaid the Squire, Fam-always in the Wrong.“ . Bro- 
ther, anſwered the Lady, you are not in the 
Wrong, unleſs when you meddle with Matters be- 
8 ere your Knowledge. You muſt agree, that I 
© have ſeen moſt of the World; and happy had it 
© been for my Niece, if ſhe had not been taken from 
© under my Care. It is by living at home with you 
© that ſhe hath learned romantic Notions of Love 
© and Nonſenſe.” * You don't imagine, I hope, 
cries the Squire, that I have taught her any ſuch 
„Things.“ Your Ignorance, Brother,“ returned 
ſhes © as the great Milton ſays, almoſt- ſubdues my 
Patience. * Dn Milton, anſwered the Squire, 
* if he had the Impudence to ſay ſo to my Face, I'd 
© lend him a Douſe, thof he was never ſo great a 
Man. Patience] an you come to that, Sifter, I 
have more Occaſion of Patience, to be uſed like an 
© overgrown School- boy as I am by you. Do you 
think no one hath any Underſtanding, unleſs he 
hath been about at Court? Poxt the World is 
come to a fine Paſs indeed, if we are all Fools, ex- 
cept a parcel of Roundheads and Hanover Rats. 
Pox | I hope the Times are a coming that we ſhall 
make Fools of them, and every Man ſhall enjoy his 
own. That's all, Siſter, and eyeryMan ſhall enjoy 
his own. I hope to zee it, Siſter, before the Hano- 
ver Rats have eat up all our Corn, and left us no- 
thing but Turnips to feed upon.“ I proteſt, Bro- 
ther, ſays ſhe, you are now got beyond my Un- 
© derftanding. Vour Jargon of Turnips and Hanover 
© Rats, is to me perfectly unintelligible.? I believe, 
cries he, you don't care to hear o'em; but the 
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all that.“ I u wiſh,” anſwered the Lady, you 
« would think a little of your Daughter's Intereſt : 
For, believe me, ſhe is in greater Danger than the 
Nation.“ Juſt now,” ſaid he, you chid me for 
« thinking on her, and would ha? her left to you.“ 
© And if you will promiſe to interpoſe no more, an- 
« anſwered ſhe, © I will, out of my regard to my 
s Niece, undertake the Charge.“ Well, do then, 


ſaid the Squire, © for you know I always agreed, that 


Women are the propereſt to manage Women. 

Mrs. Weſtern then departed, muttering ſomething 
with an Air of Diſdain, concerning Women and the 
Management of the Nation. She immediately re- 
paired to Sopbia's Apartment, who was now, after a 
Day's Confinement, releaſed again from her Cap- 
tivity. ASE, 


The .End of the Firft Volume. 


